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PREFACE. 



The complaint is often heard, that the study of Rhet- 
oric is of little practical adtantage. Many who have 
learned its rules, do not become good writers, or good 
critics ; and of those who are able to write well, and to 
judge correctly of the merits of literary productions, few 
acknowledge, that they have derived much assistance 
from the study of this art. 

The experience of the author of the following pages, 
as an instructor, has satisfied him, that there is ground 
for this complaint. The advantages derived from the 
study of this branch of education, are not such as should 
be derived from it. It does not oflfer that exercise knd 
improvement to the intellectual powers, which it should 
offer. It does not give that assistance towards forming 
a good sty te, which it ought to affi>rd. And it is believed, 
that these effects have aitiaen in part from the manner in 
whi<^h it is studied., 

The instructions of Rhetoric are twofold ; — those 
which point out the excellencies of style, and those which 
give cautioiis against its most frequent faults. In either 
case, the reason of what is said should be seen, and its 
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justness felt and acknowledged by the pupil. . This can 
be effected only by the exhibition of these excellencies 
and defects, as they are found in the productions of wri- 
ters. > Hence then the best mode of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the principles and rules of Rhetoric, is by the 
study of different styles. 

But it is nesessary that there be some system of study, 
— that there be some order in directing the attention to 
the most prominent excellencies of style and its most 
common faults. At the same time, it requires a degree 
of inv;estigation which every instructer cannot give to the 
subject, to discover the reasons of the approbation and 
censure which are bestowed. 

The following work has been prepared, that it may 
offer a regular system of study, and at the same time 
furnish such explanations and reasons of the rules of the' 
Art as are needed. It will not effect its purpose, unless 
tn connexion with its study the attention of ^students be 
directed to examples. They should also be frequently 
required to write criticisms, that may leadthem.to apply 
the principles and rules which are stated. 

The sale of a large edition of the following work in 
less than eighteea months from its publication, and the 
testimony borne to its utility, by many instructors, who 
have adopted it as a text book, have led to the publi- 
cation of a second edition. By increasing the amount 
on a page, and also the number of pages, the work has 
been considerably enlarged, and it is hoped improved. 
The exercises for the study of style which have been 
added, will, it is thought, be regarded as highly impor- 
tant. 

It has been the object of the writer, to direct the at- 
tention to those rules and principles which are of most 
praptical advantage— io make the reason of every prior 
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ciple and rule fuUy understood — to subBtitute for ihe 
useless manner of studying the art by committing to 
memory answers to proposed questions, the more ra- 
tional method of studying examples. A work on Rhet- 
oric which shall effect these objects,he knows will be val- 
uable. 

Bowdoio College^ May, 1829. 
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IWTRODUCTIOir, 



Should we read the producfioa of one who is justly ac- 
counted a good writer, we should be conscious that our 
attention had been engaged, — ^that we had been pleased, 
and if the subject was one which could interest the feel- 
ings, that we had been moved. If from being conscious 
of these effects we are led to search for their causes, we 
shall find that our attention has been engaged by the 
valuable thoughts and just reasonings that have been ex- 
hibited ; we have been pleased by what has given exer- 
cise to our imagination, — by happy turns of expres- 
sion — by well introduced and well supported illustrations. 
We have been moved, because the writer, whose produc- 
tions we have read was moved, and our feelings of sym- 
pathy have caused us to be borne along on the same 
current by which he was carried forward. But we now 
ask, what may be hence inferred on the part of the wri- 
ter ? Do we not discover, that his mind has been stored 
with knowledge ? — ^that his imagination is active and 
well regulated, and his heart alive to emotion r And is 
it not from his possessing these resources,— ^these intel- 
lectual and moral habits, that he has been able to en^ 
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gage, our attentioii, to please and to move us, and conse* 
quently has acquired the reputation of a good writer ? 

Now if this view be just, we may infer, that the foun- 
dations of good writing are laid in the acquisition of 
4 the stores of knowledge, — in the cultivation of the rea- 
soning powers, — in the exercise and proper regulation 
of the imagination, and in the sensibilities of the heart. 

But let us now suppose, that two writers, who possess 
those qualities, which I have called the foundation of 
vgood writing, in equal degrees, should write on the same 
subject. There still might be important differences be- 
tween them. One might use words with correctness 
and skill, selecting always the best term ; the writings 
of the other might shew improprieties and want of skill. 
The sentences of the one might be smooth in their flow, 
perspicuous iii their meaning, gratefully diversified in 
their length, and well suited to the thought that is con- 
veyed ; those of the other might be rough, obscure, am- 
biguous, and tiresome from their uniformity ; and while 
we are engaged and pleased in reading the production 
of the former writer, we soon become wearied and dis- 
gusted with that of the latter. Here then we have a 
new cause in operation, and this obviously is the differ- 
ent degrees of skill in the use of language, possessed bj 
these two writers. 

From this statement we may learn, what are the oIh 
jeets of attention to the critic in examining a literary 
production. He would judge of the value of the thoughts, 
of the correctness of the reasoning, especially of the 
method observed in the discussion of the subject. He 
would next apply the principles of good taste, and no>- 
tioe what is addressed to the imagination, and judge of 
its fitness to excite emotions of beauty, or grandeur, or 
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other emotions ofthe same, class. He might then direct 
his attention more immediately to the style, and exam- 
ine its correctness, perspicuity, smoothness, adaptation 
of the subject and the various qualities of a ^ood style. 

The course here marked out, as that of the critic in 
the examination of a literary production, suggests the 
objects of attention and the method pursued in the fol- 
lowing work. In the first part, a writer is regarded as 
addressing himself to the understanding of his readers, 
and the importance of being able to think well, as in- 
cluding the numbe^ and value of of our thoughts and the 
proper arrangement of them, is considered. The writer 
is then regarded as addressing himself more immediately 
to the imagination, with the design of interesting or plea- 
sing his readers. Here the nature of taste, which directs 
in what is addressed to the imagination, is explained, 
the proper objects of its attention in a literary work are 
pointed out, and some directions given, to aid in the cul- 
tivation of a good taste. Skill in the use of language is 
next made the object of attention, so far as this is neces- 
sary for the accurate and perspicuous conveyance ofthe 
thoughts. In the remaining part ofthe work, the quali- 
ties of a good style are enumerated, and the different 
circumstances on which they depend, are mentioned. 
Through the whole work the inductive method is observ- 
ed as far as practicable. Examples are given, and rules 
and principles are inferred from those examples. At 
the close of the work abo exercises are found the an- 
alysis of which mfty call forth the skill of the learner, 
imd make him familiar with the rules which are stated. 

It will at once occur, that in each of the particulars 
mentioned, Rhetoric is connected, in a greater or less 
degree, with other departments of instruction. The 
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Grammariari gives us rules for the attainment of cor 
rectness in the use of language ; and Logic informs us 
of the different modes of conducting an argument. Tlfe 
intellectual philosopher also explains to us the phenom- 
ena of mind, particularly of those emotions with which 
taste is connected. This connexion has been borne in 
mind, and hence it is, that on some parts comparatively 
little has been said, and that of a general nature. Other 
parts, which are thought to belong more appropriately 
to Rhetoric, have been more fully treated 

i 
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CHAPTER FIRST, 

ON THOUGHT AS THE FOUNDATION OF GOOD WRITING. 

^ It is a received maxim, that to write well we must 
\ think well. To think well, implies extensive knowl- 
, edge, and well disciplined intellectual powers. To 
^ think well on any. particular subject, implies that we 
, have a full knowledge of that subject, and are abje to 
understand its relation to other subjects^ and to reason 
t upon it. 

Jo saying that extensive knowledge is essential to the 
^ good writer, the word knowledge is meant to include 
both an acquaintance with the events and the opinions 
I of the daj, and with what is taught in the schools. 
i That this knowledge is necessary to the good writer, 
I may be inferred from the intimate connexion between 
the different objects of our thoughts. It is impossible 
^ for a writer to state and explain bis opinions on one 
subject, without shewing a knowledge of many others. 
And if in the communication of his opinions be endeav- 
' ours to illustrate and recommend them by the ornaments 
of style, the extent of his knowledge will be shewn by 
his illustrations . and allusions. Were it necessary to 
establish this position, it might be done by analysing a 
passage of some able writer, and shewing, even from 
the words that he uses, the knowledge which its com- 
position implies. 

He then who would become a good wKter, must pos- 
sess a rich fund of thoughts. The storehouse of the 

2 
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miad must be well filled ; and he must have that com- 
mand over his treasures, which w^ill enable him to bring 
forward, whenever the occasion may require, what has 
here been accumu^ted for future use . To make these 
acquisitions, is not the work of a month, nor of a year. 
He, who would gain much knowledge, must acquire 
habits of diligence and attention. He must be always 
and everywhere a learner. Especially must he seek 
after a knowledge of facts, and distinct views of receiv- 
ed opinions on important subjects. He will be mindful, 
that the extent of his knowledge will depend more on 
the manner of his reading, than on^he amount read, 
and on his attention to those facts which fall under his 
observation, more than on the number of these facts. 

In saying that the discipline of th^ mjnd is essential 
to the good writer, particular reference is had to the 
reasoning powers. In other words, the good writer 
must have sound sense. He must be able to examine 
subjects,, and pursue a connected train of thought with 
power and correctness. That this is essential, may be 
inferred from. the rank, which is hjeld by the understand* 
ing among the different faculties of the mind. A man 
may have invention, memory and imagination, but if he 
cannot reason accurately and with power, he will not 
interest an<) inform his . readers, and thus acquire the 
reputation of a good writer. It is also well known, that 
many <5f the faults of style arise from indistinctness in 
the thoughts, and an inability. to discern their relations 
to each other. Both of these causes of defects in w*ri- 
ting, are removed by the discipline of the mind. 

The improvement of the reasohing powers, is the ap- 
propriate object of the study of the sciences. The abil- 
ity to reason justly and ably, must be acquired by prac- 
tice. There may be physical strength of mind as of 
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body, but the stretfgth of the giamt will not avail bim in 
rearing a srtately edifioe, unless his strength be combin- 
-ed with tidkill, and no better can the giant miad rear itM 
structure irithout the guidance of skill, acquired either 
from instructiofi or practice* And where can this skill 
be better acquired than in the study of those sciences, 
which requirepatient and careful research for hidden 
principles, or Aimish instances of close and long contin- 
ued trains of argamentation. Hence the fondness for 
metaphysical and moral investigations and for the exact 
sciences, which is ever felt by those, who have excelled 
as sound reasoners. And the student, who in the course 
ofhis education is called to search for truth in the lab- 
yrinth of metaphysical and moral reasonings, and to 
toil in the wearisome study ofthe long and intricate so- 
lutions of mathematical principles, is acquiring that dis- 
cipline ofthe mind, which' fits him to distinguish himself 
as an able writer. 

Froin these general remarks on what is essential to 
the good writer, I proceed to some observations on the 
selection and treatment of a particular subject. It is a 
direction- of Horace, 

Somite materiam vestris, qui «cribitis, ajquam 

Viribtts.* 
The meaning of this maxim evidently is, that we should 
not atieihpt to' write on subjects which are beyond the 
Teach of our ihtellect, arid to the treatment of which, 
from our habits of thought, we are not fitted. Rightly 
to understand and discuss some subjects, requires a pre- 
vious knowledge ahd peters of reaao^^ing, which are not 



* Examine well, ye writers^ weigh with. care, 

What suits your gec^ius ; what your strength can boar. 
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commonly possessed ; and when these essential prer 
requisites do not exist, our labor must be in vain. 

The expression of Horace, as thus explained^ shoBld 
not discourage the scholar in his efforts to excel. The 
student, with his relaxed and enfeebled system, could 
not expect to vie with the hardy laborer in a trial of 
strength. But let him leave his study — ^let him inure 
himself to toil, and he may gradually acquire an equal 
h ar diness of constitution, and strength of muscle. Neith- 
er should the scholar in the greenness of his powers, at- 
tempt those feats, which he only can perform who is ac- 
customed to strong mental exertion. Let him go on 
from strength to strength, exercise his powers, and in- 
ure himself to toil, and by and by he will heave the stojie,. 
at which, in a more immature period, he would have 
tugged in vain. 

Consistently i«ith these remarks, the attention of 1 
young writers is usually directed in their first attempts \ 
to subjects of an ethical nature. On topics of this class, ' 
almost every one has some floating thoughts. But | 
should the attempt foe made to pursue a scientific in- | 
vestigation, or to furnish a political disquisition, the ' 
maxim of Horace, and the dictate of good s^nse,. would | 
alike be violated. 

Having then selected a subject to the treatipent of ! 
which his powers are adequate, the next business of 
the writer is to dwell upon his subject with persevering i 
reflection. And here let him remember the.^ipaportant ; 
injunction, J^ever attempt to tcrite on any subject, until , 
youfuUy understand it. The reasop of this rule may be 
simply stated. We write to convey knowledge to oth- 
ers. But the attempt must be vain and absurd, if we 
do not understand what we wish to convey. 

A habit of patient reflection should be enjoined, es^ 
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pecially \ipon the young writer. Let him remember, 
that 'bis danger is from a slight and superficial acquain- 
tance with his subject, and not enter too hastily on its 

' Ireat'ment. He sits down to reflect, and finds that he 
has some floating thoughts on what he intends to discuss. 
TliiB Is not enough. He must direct his thoughts to 
some definite object, and find out all that may be 
made useful in exhibiting and enforcing his opinions. 
Neither let him be discouraged, if difficulties offer 

tfiiftfnselTes: and first eflfbrts are vain. Often is it the 

'cftse', that in the course of such investigations and pa- 
tiefdt e^tatninbtion cff a stibject, new views and valuable 
thdttfglfts Wffl present themselves. We make new dis- 
coveries. Our minds become filled with the subject, 
and 'our thoughts ilow forth in order and abundance. 

ft is bjr thus carefilUy and patiently reflecting on his 
subjebt, that the tvtiter prepares himself to read with 
Tt^Nturtage what has been written by others. Having 
his own views 'and opiiiions, which are the result of pa- 
tient 'thought and thbrough examination, he is enabled 
to make comparisons between the opinions he has form- 

■ ed and th6fS<6 of other nien. Wherein the opinions of 
others coincide with his own, he feels strengthened and 
suppbitedf Wherein they difl^er, he is led to a more 
cal'oful exaMnation, and thus the danger of falling into 
error hiraseffj and of leading others astray, is diminish- 
ed. Often, also, in reading the productions of others, 
some new Views will be brought before the mind, or 
sonfe aid derived for illustrating and enforcing v^hat is 
designed to be communicated. In this way too the wri- 
ter is less i\^ble to be biassed by the authority of a 
nam'e^ and hecome the retailer of the opinions of other 
ihen. Th'ese remarks are designed to answer the in- 
quiry, h6w fiafr we ought to* read what others have yrrit-j 

2t 
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ten OD a subject before attempting to write ounselvde. 
We should read, not so much with the design of fur- 
nishing our minds with ideas, as.to test the. value of our 
own thoughts, and receive hints which wmy be. dwelt ^p- 
on, and thus suggest new views and thoughts. * 

There can l^e no doubt, that the practice of mqsc 
young writers i$^ contrary to what is here recommended. 
Immediately upoh selecting a subject on wUohto writs, 
they read what others have written, and thus, instead 
of trusting to the resources of their own nundS| th«y 
look to books for their thoughts and opinions. The mr 
jurious effect of this habit is seen in the want.of oi;ii^-< 
ality and vigor of thought, which in later periods^' char- 
acterises the efforts of these servile minds. 

The persevering thought^ that has now been enjoived^ 
has done more towards enlighteotng and improving men, 
than all the brilliant sallies and sudden efforts pf genius, 
It is indeed this ability to think, joined with a fii,vofa« 
ble constitution of mind, which gives its possessor a 
claim to the name of genius. It is said^ that when the 
great Newton was asked, how he was endi>fed to make 
the greatest discoveries that a mortal has ever commu"' . 
nicated to his fellow men ; he answered, by ikMai^. 
. When by patient reflection on a subject many an4 
valuable thoughts have been acquired, the attention 
should next be directed to their arrangement. A good 
method, or the right arrangement of the thoughts, is of 
vital importance to the successfirf communication of them 
to others* * 

The first direction &r the attainment of a good meth- 
od, or the right arrangement of the thoughts, is, to fx 
definitely in the mind the precise object in tiew. The wri- 
ter should ask himself. What do I wish to establish ^ 
What is the point at which I aim ? and when this is 
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swm, it ii«v«r sbooM. b*< ImI rfght #r. The necetsity 
of this direetion will at once be perceived Unkis the 
writer ha^re soiae olyeet, at whkh he aims, aa the goal 
he weuldreaehy he wili erer be hable to go aBttay, loae 
hunaelf and Yob readers. . In this way also, he learns 
what knportanoe to attach to every thought that is tntro* 
diiced, and dietermined fren ile bearing eo the fmncipal 
oh^eet of hia jfiaeeahMB,. the icahie of every part, and how 
long it should be dweh upon. 

Having fiecedl^efinitelgr in thai mindthe precise object 
of discussion, the next part of the work of arrangement 
ie^to BMirk the oa d h^ irf'the discewrse^ovyin other words, 
to determine the grand diviaimia.f ^In making this divis- 
ion, as has-been alrawdy intinnted, piarticalar l*e^rd 
should be had to the object in view, and it should be ev- 
ident^ that the divtstofr has been amde in that manner, 
which may best aid the design of the writer. The di- 
vistoii also should be natuiitf, sudk as obviously sug- 
gests itself to the mind of the reader, and any be easily 
remembered. There should also be a distinctness.of thid 
parts ; OM pait should not include another, but each 
flhould have its . proper place and be of importance in 
that place, and ^l the parts well fitted togiBther and 
united, sfaonld present a whole* 

Let ussupposiB in ilhistralieiif^these remarks^ that it 
is proposed to write ait essay on Filial duties^* As. the 
object of the essay, the writer designs to shew, that ehil- 
dreai' should rendbr t6 their parents obedienoe and love. 
His ^vision ^ as follows ; Children should render obe- 
dience and love to their parents, 

1 • Because they are under obligations to their- par-^ 
ents for benefits received from them. 

2. Because in this way they secure their own hap* 
piness. 
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'their parents, «; =..■'• « *•• 

In this dlvmiHi there is'amtfaMjphl wftaremait toithe 
object of the wriler. Tbe tiri^iitoc Ifi^^Si are ^o' di^ 
{tiact frofaneadi other, and! taken logethef ^ifve a worifi- 
^ifintly: fell Tie?* ef tbe ai]d»jeol IP or* in teeeordailee 
then with tbe dinonitiiiMi Btatadiilieiwu' : h ! 
. Leti.us DOW suttee iltat Uto, ' M hrnn ii l g, <'dilyigi<Hi^ had 
been made ; ? « m '^' ^ -. < ^ ..^ i 

Ohihireashoiildtyendeff ohediaiideL kM-i^v^ to Uieur 

. 1 V Because ^y ^vret i^<iBl:r'^^bli§illiMi»'ito' them 'i^ 
beneiitis received fii>m.thelii.-' 'u K--. i « * 

. % BecauM tiKibftareG^fahath :theBiHvkli fo^ and 

< 3. Because in^iii»(wa^4bB)r.seettie:iliei!rcftrQ< 

. 4. Because there -is -a, Midi^tcoth ia»d peaeb. oftrohi'- 
eoiem^e'iQ tiie discharge o^filial Butiesu . 

This d»riai<mIiBr %xs\tf^. shhoB tbe ^ dlBerebt i pdvta ave 
ilot dbitinptftaoL each other. 'The setmd^bMidis'ira^ 
elided vtHidevfifef^sb^iand the fbarth uiiderthd thlwij: . 
i ?A ithitd divimiMtiniight bem^de as fellows ^ Childreti 
should render obedience and! lo^ to their' {laninti) * 

L Beeaose they :^lK7iiid' do. what is ri^^; 
' ti: Because in this way they- secure; their 6wn l^pi^ 
neda.->b",. .. i-.- '* • •' :'.•••• •• •• m,- '^ ■. -\. 

S. Beeaase'Giod.haS! commanded them to honor dxetr 
parents. . .••. • '^ .. ;;:. i • ■ ' ■ .• ^ 

It may be said of the drst patt^ of < this division, that* 
it has BO pattinmlslr reference tothe ob^ct of the writer. 
It is a truth of generatapph^dtion, aad mi^ with Oqiial 
propriety be assigned inji^nforcing a^y sotherduty, as in 
this instance. It is also implied in the other heads^ siS^ce' 
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children do wbat is rigki, when in abedieoce to God's 
command they seek to secure their pwn happiness. 

To be ab]e in this way ^^ to }ool^ a subject into shapCi" 
is highly conducive to success ms.i^ writer. It re- 
sults from a habit of consecutive, thinking. Some, men 
are cpnstantly collecting and arranging . their scattered 
thoughts. There is a principle of order in their minds, 
which is imparted to every sabject on yfjikh they look. 
The forming of this habit is aided by the study of the 
sciences, as has already been mentioned. Much de- 
pends also upon practice, and upon reading the prp- 
ductions of those, who are wont to think with order and 
ability. 

The question may arise, Is it of ipopprt^Ace dis- 
tii^ctly to state the plan which is pursued ? Should 
there be the formal 'divisions of a discourse ? To this I 
answer, that in the treatment of intricate subjects, where 
there are many divisions, and where it is pf importance, 
that the order and connexion of each part should be 
carefully observed, to state the divisions is the better 
Goui;se. But it is far from beioig always essential. 
Though we never, should write without forming ^ dis- 
tinct plan for our own use, yet it may ^often be best to 
let others. gather this plan from reading our pjcodp^MUis. 
The forming of a plan is a species of scaQblding to lud 
USUI erecting the building. When ttie edifice^isfini^h^d, 

we may j^i the scaffolding. falL . < 

Haying made the divisions of his sufj^eot, , thev next 
labor of the writer is to fill up the. outlines that have 
been marked out. The attention is now more immedi- 
ately directed to ea^h part, in succession, s^d wh»t-^ 
ever can itlustratey establish and enforce these different 
parts, is brought to view. In the treatment of each of 
these diyisionsi c^ in the management of the whole sub- 
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ject, th^re shdiild'-be'ineihdd. Not an' unnetfessaty' 
thought or illfistra^ii dhotild be introduced. Everyl 
remark should have^ its design in agreement with thel 
g'fand ohjeot, and should efiedt this -design. 1 

The design* of a 'writer in enlarging on the divisions^ 
'of his disceut-s^, is either mdrJB fully td exhibit what he^ 
< has stated, or to adduce proofs ofthef correctness of his 
asserlkms. ' Frequently he has both these objects la. 
' view. 0»e 6byious method of moi-e Mfy exhibiting the 
' statemeBt made, is to give* a definition, or explanation, 
of the terms Uied in stating the proposition which forms 
'the topte or head of discourse, if uiWler the first head 1 
of the proposed essay on filial duties, which asserts, that | 
' ekildrett i^hi)likl render obedience and love to their par- 
eftis because' tliey have rteceived benefits from them, the ' 
writer should point out the nature and extent bf the 
obedience and love to be rendered, this Hrbuid furnish 
' an instanee of tMs mode of efihirging. AnotTier mode 
' ^f eitlargiilg is'bjr'illttstr&tion, — caliirig to our aid famil- 
iar triithib, and objects easily and readily' discerned, that 
we may more fully aWd clearly discern what is less fa- 
• miliar and obvious to our rhinds. Of this mode of en- 
larging, fbrmal comparisons or similes are examples. 
Somethnes a proposition which forms the head of a 

- 'discottrde^ is enlarged npbn'hy Anting its connexion with 
'"Othev tnithff, 6^ its baring upon them, ^^ip this way the 

principle of contrast is'ofteH introduced. Vknnder the 

second' head of the proposed essay on filial duMti, where 

'it is hsserted, thUt children in rendering obedieil^ and 

kive to 'th^ir ptirents secure their own hhppin<»s, the 

- wirtter e^ould point out the devils Which attend the neg- 
lect of these filial duties, this would' furnish an example 
of this mfodc of amp(|(ication: 

Wben thfe- amplication ef the subject is of the natiire 
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of proof, the most comraori Qiethed ^UTHwd is io enumer- 
ate the several particulara, on whi<^y as a general con- 
clusion, the proposition which forms the head of dis- 
course, is founded. Thus, when the writer would shew 
the benefits received by children from their parents, he 
might make an enumeration of those t>enefits. In oth- 
er instances, the proposition depends on a connected 
ch^in of reasoning, and the statemeat.of the -argument 
; forms jt he ampUfijcation., This mode of eoiarging might 
, be used under the seco^dbead, to shew that clnlctren, in 
laving and obeying their parents, 4ure securing their own 
happiness. ,In other instances, a proposition is estafb- 
lisbed by a statement of facts, aod axi afipeal to estab- 
lished auth<>rities. Th>is the lifUi commandment, and 
Qther passages of holy writ, migbl be adduced to estab- 
. lishthe third head of the proposed essay. 

These r0marks m«ke it obvious, that the success of a 
writer in vBpSiiQation^ must, depend much upon the ex- 
tent of his knowl^dg^ Aod the cJearfiesB and fevce of his> 
habits of thought. 

The following story of the Greek poet 3\lenander, 
shews how large a part of the work of composition is 
dorte,.when the plan is well formed and digested. He 
was preparing a performance for some public occasion. 
When the time of delivery drew nigh, he was asked by 
one of his frien^, if he had iinished it. Ue answered, 
The vxyrk w dme all .but making the verBe$, 

In aoeifiit ispfcstems of Rheloi[ic,ittaiiy mlesare giren. 
to aid the writer in forming his plan ; but it is believed 
that th^si^. rules are but of little value. No directions 
of general ap^plication can be given. The. plan must 
vary i^vith the nature of the subject discussed. Each 
writer must be guided by his own judgment, and form 
his divisions with the particular object of his discourse 
in full view. 
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But though no roltts of general appKcation can be 
given, the following remarks on this subject may be of 
service. 

Whether a performance. should have a formal intro- 
duction or not, must be determined by the good sense 
of the writer. In short essays, it is generaJly best to 
commence with a statement of the object in view, and 
enter at once on its discussion. A huge portico before 
a small building- always appears out of place. Wh€b 
an introduction is used, it should be striking and appro- 
priate. First impression^, it is well known, are impor- 
tant, and much skill may h^re be shewn. A happy turn 
of expression, or a well-timed allusion^ may arrest the 
attention of readers and conciliate their good will. !&« 
tfoductions should at least always be written with gr^at 
care. Before the minds of readers become engaged in 
the discussion of the subject, their attention is at liberty 
to fix itself on the skiU discovered in the choice of words, 
and in the modelling of the expremon. 

The following introduction to Webster's Address de- 
livered on Bunker Hill, is striking and appropriate; 

<' The uncounted multitude before me, and around' me» 
proves the feeling which the occasion has excited. These 
thousands of happy faces, glowing with sympathy and^oy^ 
and, from the impulses of a cotnmon gratitude, tamed rev- 
erently to Heaven, in this spacious temple of the firmament^ 
proclaim that the day, the place, and the purpose of our as- . 
sembUng have made a de£p impression on our hearts.'^ 

The writer seems aware of the thoughts and feelings 
which had takon possession of every heart, and giving | 
utterance to these thoughts and feelings, he arrests with 
consummate skill the attention, and conciliates the good 
will of those whom he addresses. The expression too - 
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^^iatfak Bpaeious temiple of Che firmament," though not 
striking from its noyelty, is jret, from the eirctimstances 
under which it wa« uttered, happy and truly appropriate. 
Whether there be a finmal introduction or not, the 
particular object of the writer should early be brought 
to view. It is not always necessary, that this object 
should be stated in the form of a proposition. OAen it 
13 elegantly implied, or lefl to be inferred from the in- 
troductory remarks. Where however any doubt can 
exist as to the object proposed, or there is any danger 
that the reader may mistake the design of the writer, 
the precise object of discussion cannot be too distinctly 
and formally stated. In the plan, as in the expression 
of ihe thoughts, elegance should always be sacrificed to 
perspiciitty. Half the controversies and difiTerences of 
opinion among men, arise from their not distinctly un- 
derstanding the questions, on which they write and 
converse. 

In the discussion of a subject, which is of an argii- 
neotative natorei. the direction fa generally given that 
Ihe argasients. ahould rise in importance. In this way 
the atleatioa, edited by novelty at first, may continue 
to be held, and h full and strong conviction left on the 
mind at the conclusion of the reasoning. This as a 
general rule may be observed; but the most obvious 
connexion betwe^i one argnroent and another, or some 
• other cause^ will of^ra require the skilful writer to de* 
>part from it. 

If it be of importaaice, that the attention be arrested 

rat first by a well written introduction, and sustained 

by well oonneetied and increasingly important argu* 

meals, it w31 he readily allowed, that a happy conclu- 

fsbtt is no leas desirable. It is then that a decision is 

Itbout to be made^ and the mind of the reader should 

3 
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be left impressed with a favorable optniotf of the wri- 
ter, and with the justness and truth of what has beea 
told him* Here then; the writer should exert all his 
skill, and put forth all his powers. 

As an example of a well executed conclusion, the 
following passage, which is fbund at the close of an 
eulogy on Adams and Jefferson, may be cited. 

" Their statues are man i living, feeling, intelligent, 
' adoring man ; bearing the image of his Maker ; having *tbe 
impress of divinity. Their monuments are the everlasting 
hills which they have clothed with verdure — ^tbeir praises, 
are sounds of health and joy, in vallies which they have 
made fruitful-^to them incense daily rises, in the perfumes | 
of fragrant fields, which they have spread with cultivation 
— ^fair cities proclaim their glory — gorgeous manuons i^eak 
their munificence — ^their names are inscribed on the goodly 
habitations of men :; and on those hallowed temples of God, 
whose spires ever point to the Heaven, which, we trust, j 
has received them." 

' j 

Transitions from one part of a discourse to another, 
are also important object^t of attention. The general i 
direction is often given, that transitions be natural and! 
easy. By this it is meant, that they be in agreenaent 
with the common modes of associating the thoughts. 
In argumentative writings, where the difiTerent partd are 
connected by a common refi^rence tor some pattievilar 
point j which they are designed to establish, this' com- 
mon relationship will be sufficient to prevent the transi- 
tion fr<Hn one argument to another from appearing un- 
natural and abrupt. Still, as has been intimated, thei« 
. may be skill shewn in the arrangement of the argu- 
. ments, and ooa may happily appear to arise from an- 
oth^^r. But in those species of writing which are B«t 
argumentaitive^ niuch i^ill fnny be dbewn in the transt- 
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Hoas. With the design of exhibiting some happy in- 
stances of transitions, and thus shewing what is meant 
hf their being natural and easy, I shall notice those in 
GoIdsmith^s Traveller, to which these epithets are often 
applied. His description of Italy closes with the men- 
tion of its inhabitants, feeble and degraded, pleased 
with low^ddights and the sports of children. The 
transition to the Swiss is thus made ; 

My soul turn from them j — ^turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display. 

The principle on which the transition is here made, 
is that of contrast. And since the mind is often wont 
to look at objects as opposed to each other, it naturally, 
in this way, passes from the Italians to the Swiss. 

The transition from Switzerland to France is thus 
made ; 

Some sterner virtues o'er the mountain's breast 

May sit like falcons, cowering on the nest ; 

But all the gentler morals, such as play 

Through life's more cultured walks and charm the way, 

These far dispersed, on timorous pinions ilTy, 

To sport atid flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn — and France displays her bright domain. 

in this inatance, the traositioii, like that before men- 
tioned, depends in part on the principle of contrast, but 
seems more immediately to rest on the accidental men- 
tion of the ifirords kinder «%. Such accidental associa- 
tioim are frequent, especially in familiar in^erconrse, 
and in the eai^ flow of the thot^ghts ; and though they 
would iiot.be approved in the grave discussion of a 
sobje^t, in a descriptive epistle, which is the nature of 
t]|ct production we ar^ ^xtpioing, they strike us favpr-* 
ably. 
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The next traasitioii frtmi Fraaee to HoUand is akm 
founded on contrast and need not be stated. 
The transition from HoUand to Britain is in the fol- 

lo^fring lines; 

how unlike their Belgic sires of oUI! 

Rough, poor, content, ttngoveraably bold ; 
War in each hreast, and freedom on each brow ; 
How much unlike the Sons of Britain new. 
Fired at the sound my genius spreads her ,wing, 
And flies where Britain conrt? the western spring. 

Here the principle of transition is that of reseoiblaoce. 
The tracing of a relation of this kind between its 
thoughts, is a favorite employment of the mind. Hence 
resemblance is often made the ground of transitions, and 
such transitions always appear natural and easy. 

Cause and effect, contiguity as to time or place, may 
be mentioned as other principles of association on which 
transitions are often easily made. 

The remarks on the treatment of a subject which have 
been made in this chapter, are general in their nature. 
That they may be fully understood^ and their importance 
felt, the student should be led to see them oxemplilied 
in the productions of good writers. To aid in the ap- 
plication of them with this view, I shall now direct the 
attention to examples of several different kinds of wri- 
ting, as the didactic, the argumentative, the nwrative 
smd the descriptive. 

The professed design of didactic writing is to convey 
instruction. This may be d4Nie in a preceptive manner, 
as when a superior gives hb directions to those under 
his authority, or in a persuasive manner, when appeals 
are made to the good sense and feelings of those who 
are addressed. Great simplicity and clearness in the 
plaa are edsenttal to this kind of writing. The attea- 
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tioQ of the reader ehoold be diBtinctly fixed oa the pri- 
mtry object of tbe writer ; he riioakl be made fuUj to 
undenilaad erery jMUt, to aee its importance and con- 
nexioii with the whole. In good examples of the pre- 
eeptiye kind, each part, though suggesting another, is., 
in itsetfeeparate and distinct, and the writer seeks rath- 
er to be Mly underatood, than to assign the reasons of 
what he sajs. In examples of didactic writing of the 
pefwiaalre kind, the writer dwells longer on the differ- 
ent parts of his discourse, and at the same time that he 
IS esorefol to be. fully and rightly understood, he makes 
such statements and appeals as are suited to interest the 
feelings, convince the understanding, and influence the i 
will of the reader. \ 

Examples c^both kmds of dklactic writing are found 
in the Exercises. (Ex. 1.) (Ex.2.).* The attention 
of the stedent* should be particularly directed to the ex- 
ample of the didactic persuasive kind, (Ex. S,), and in 
emmtftitig this, let him direct his attention to the folloW'* 
itig enquiries; 

1. -What is the object which the writer has in view? 

2. What division of bis subject is made ? 

3. What is the manner of enlarging under the dif- 
ferent head^? 

Having thus made an analysis of the Exercise, let 
him examine it still further, and enqttire,^w bother the 
proposed object be kept constantly in view,-«^whedier 
the dUIerent heads of the division are distinst, one not 
including another ; and whether all we of Mke import 
tanee, and have a common bearmg on the object of the. 

*- I im ■ ■ » ■ ■■■■■■^ p — Mill m » ■ ■ ■ ^ i^.i I — ■ *■ ■■■■ m il — I ■■ ^^ww^iiw^— ^M^^i.^"^ m m •! ■^■^»^- ■ — 

* Figures thu» enclosed by brackets, are designed to re- 
fer the student to the Exercises at the latter pavt of the 
\mk, which i^re irambered in the sm^ maneerf .. 

'8* 
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dmcouYse* Let him Antfaer enquire^ whether the aaq^ 
fieetiMi of the diiereot p«tt of the disemiree »e eeck 
at the Aubjeot demands, and as aid the priaeipai rteeign 
of the nrriter. Let him also notice the traniitieiMi fram 
otie part to another. 

As a model of what is here required of tiie etudeiit^ 
the folbwing ' abstract and analyns of (£aceroiee v^)^ 
which is of the^persMasive didactic kied, is given* 

The design of the writer is to enforce upon^ hie m/^ 
ders the instabitity of objecte around him. With thie 
view he directs the attention sncceseiTely to theee tbiege^ 
which eeem to giro the highest promise of stafailitjr. 
Soch are, 1 . The promin^it parte of creatm — the heirr* 
ene and the earth, the mountains and the rodbi. S. 
The firmest works of men — ^thiMie stately aMWimeiite 
and httildings, which have been reared hy hemen sMU 
mid power, and, as connected with them^ theee Who 
reared and inhabited these werkflefart« 3. Thefrieode 
and fellow-beings around us, on whom we ere prone lo 
lean for support. 4. Our own existence, which is deef 
to us, and e^ob We desire sboiild be permaoeet* This 
is his plan. 

- The maoiier of enlarging under the first head, is to 
enumerate diiTerent facts in proof of what i^ aseerted* 
Ita theeecend part, where it is designed to shew the m* 
stability of works of art, the attention is directed to theee 
works as they are seen in a state of decay, and then, 
on the principle of contrast, the perisbtng netare of 
these works and of their fiMmders, is most fiitty shewn. 
In the thud, the convictioQ of the transitory nature o{ 
our friends is ^iforced, by directing the attention to cir- 
cmnstances, which resuk from this £mt And in the 
fourth, that our own fading perisliiog nature may be 
ielt, we areleld to leek back upon the past, from whidi 
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weJbttm, that tii» tiooe of our cootiauaBee li«« been 
sfaoft, aod to k>olc fbrwafd lo the future, wb«a not only 
tira p)»c«0 vUch have knowa as flball fcaew uaao aaora, 
bat we shall eeaae to liv^ ia the aieiiior j of oar frieadti 
and ereft^ie flMMMimeatalitooe aball ao ioager teU wbafe 
we lie. 

The traasitioa frMi the wariui of nature to those of 
art, is founded on resemhlaaoei and ia easily made, 
Tbe aacond traasilion ff om the iahahitaBts of the worki 
at a fofiner period to those who now dwell upon it, is 
aa ittslanee of oonttast The Iraasitioa ffam oar irienfis 
and feMow-hoiags^BAniertld and perisbiag to ourselves, 
fXkit frail, is that of reseaAlaaco. 

In this produ^ion, then, ^lere is unity of object, a 
good dtfrisioD, happy arapltfealioBS of the dt&ro<a part8, 
and eatfjr traasitk>Qs. 

▲rgwnentaitve writing are addressed to the under- 
sttfiding^ with the des^ of pvoduaing oonvi^oo. It 
most be eiivioas, thai unity of desif a, with a dear state- 
BN«it of tkis design, and a distinct and full exhihitsoa of 
^tuteij argwient whieh is Vou^t to boar upon it^ must 
be esai^tiid ti^ the sueeeci$ <^ the writer. The transition 
from one argument to another may be abn^ without 
iaiurjr to th6 perfermaaee, since a eooamon relation to 
the main object of diseoitrse, fiMEons a chain which binds 
the different parts togdher. Ad to the enlargement, or 
am{dificatioB on different argnraents, this must depend 
ao their need of ecplani^oti, attd their iinp<^ai>ce in 
ndation to the gniieral stA^eot. 

In examining the example of argnmeatstlfe writing 
/£x. 4) let the IbUowing en^fuiries be answered^ 

]. What pi^epOsiliiHi would the wrker establish? 

£. What argumenls does he advance in stipport of it ^ 

d« Are any objeetioas «4ated and axtsarered? 
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In refiewing this a<mlj8M, let th* attention of the «(u-» 
dent be directed to the imfiortftiiee of the dtferent mrgu- 
Dietitfl In relation to the point to be establiglied<-^o the 
order of their arrangement, and to their nature, whether 
a fitatement of facts and authorities or a coaaeeted chain 
of reasoning. 

It is the purpose of nafralfiir^ Writings, to relate past 
ocenrrences. We mte not to expeot in vritinga of this 
kind the regtilar diirisions of a disconrse, as in didactic 
and argnmentatire prodoelioas. Still there wiU be 
some prominent or leading event, and the different 
parts of tiie narrative wiH tend to exhibit it fnily and 
clearly. These facts wtH be the cironmstances of the 
event, such as led to it, such as aocompanied it, or such 
as follow fVom it ; and the wnter will dwell upon them 
in proportion to their importance and connexion with . 
his main design. Occasional reflections ^maj also bo 
made, and inferences drawn, and whatever can illus-^ . 
trate, or throw an interest around the principal event, 
will be introduced. As to transitions, they will ode^ . 
depend on the order of occurrences in the succession > 
of time, or as one occurrence is accounted to be the 
cause of another. 

In examining the example of narrative writing (Ex. 5). 
the following enquiries should be made. 

1. What is the prominent or leading object of the^ 
narration ? 

S. What are the principal facts and circumstaneea 
seated, and how are they comiected with the leading 
design of the narration ? 

3. Are the different facts and circumstances dwek • 
upon in proportion to their relative importance ? 

In descriptive writing, it is the purpose of the writer 
to place. before the view of his readers soQfie object or 
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scene. In its design it nearly resembles both historical 
and landscape painting, and there is a resemblance too 
in the particulars on which the successful exertion of 
each depends. A happy selection of circumstances is 
of importance. A few prominent traits, well chosen, 
and strongly exhibited, will produce a much better ef- 
fect, than the enumeration of many particulars. In this 
kind of writing, much is found which is designed to as- 
sist the distinctness of the mind's conception, and when 
the writer dwells on different parts, it is with this pur- 
pose. The transitions, as in the argumentative manner 
of writing, are often abrupt, and it is thought sufficient 
connexion, that the different parts tend to the same end. 
The narrative and descriptive are often found united. 
In examining the passage of descriptive writing, (Ex, 
6), let the student enquire 

1 . What is the object or scene described } 

2. Are the circumstances well selected ? 

3. Is the scene so represented as to be brought fully 
and distinctly before the mind? 
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CHAPTBR SECOIf D. 



ON TASTE. 

Werb men simplj mtellectual beings, and were k tbe 
only design of the writer to convey instruction to h\» 
readers, what has been «aid in the preceding chapter 
wouM be a]] that is rehired, preparatory to the consid- 
eration of the qualities of a good style. But men hav« 
Imagination, and are susceptible of emotions ; and it is 
often the purpose of the writer, to cause the imagjnar 
tion to be exencisad, and emotions of various kinds to 
he excited. *To give pleasure in this way^ may be 
the unpiediate object of the writer, or he may seek to 
pleiftse his readers, merely to arrest their attention, in- 
crease the distinctness of their views, and ihvorably in- 
cline them to the reception of the opinions he com-, 
municates* 

From this statement the definite object of this and 
the foUewing chapter may be learnt. It is to aid in 
judging of whatever is thus addressed to the imagina- 
tion in connexion with certain emotions of which men 
are susceptible* To direct in all that thus pertains to 
the imagination and these emotions, is regarded as the 
office of Taste. Hence the nature of taste ih general 
will first be considered. This will be foiiowed by some 
account of what is implied by a literary taste, includio^ 
an enumeration of those different properties in a litera- 
ry production which are objects of its attention, with 
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such remarks and direetkos as may mid in its aeqaisi- 
tion and improvement. 

Taste may be defined as judgment of what is fitted 
to excite emotions of beauty , grandeur and subKmity, 
founded on the e:itper]eiiee of past emotions. By judg- 
ment, as the word is here used, I mean the determining 
of the fitness of particular eauses Ibr producing certain 
efiecis. The chemist would produce a mixture having 
certaao properties, a certain degree of hardness, a re- 
quired colour or taste. With this view he unites sev- 
eral simples, atad in selecting the simples that are to be 
nnited together for producing the required mixture, and 
in determining the quantity of eaeh to be used, there is 
judgment. In the same manner, where taste is exer- 
cised, there is a certain effect to be produced, and in 
detenmning the fitness of means for producing this ef- 
fect,, there is judgment. 

For a full account of th« emotions here mentioned, 
the student must be referred to the Pfailosopiqr of the 
Mind. But it is necessary, tbi^ a short statement of 
what is meant by them should here be given. 

If we reflect on the different emotions, of which we 
are conscious in the notice of actions and objects nfouod 
OS, we find Ihaft some of them are of a moral nature, and 
we speak of the actioiis which excite them as vhrtnousor 
vicious. Other emolioos are included under what is 
called the passions, and we speak of the objects which 
eiceiteithlKa^ objek^s (^desire or aversion, of fear or 
remorse, or of some e^er passion. We think vfean of 
such objects as affecting oar happiness. Bat distinct, 
both Irom emotions of a moral natuse, and from those 
included ^under the passions, there is a third class, which 
IS particularly referred to in the definition which has 
been given of taste, and these will now be exhibited. 
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>Tluin Ae Aim goes dwwn tft Ihe we«ly the surround- 
ing clouds reflect to our viewarifih variety of colours. 
We gaze on the splendid seeney and there is a pleasant 
emotion excited in our minds. 

In reading the story of the two friends, Danoa and 
Pjthias, who were the objects of the cruelty of Dion]p- 
sius, we are struck with the closeness of their (Kend-* 
ship ; and while we think on the fidelity of the returning 
friend, ai»d on their mutual contest for death, a pleasing 
emotion arises in the mind. 

When examining Dr. Paley's reasoning in proof of 
the existence of the JDeity, and observing how every 
part is brought to bear on the particular object in view, 
whHe one example af\er another gives additional strength 
to the argument, we admire the skill of the reasoner and 
the perfection of his work, and in view of this skill and 
this finished work, a grateful emotion aVises in the mind« 

It will be observed in these examples, that the emo- 
' tioa eawited is not strong, — ^that it is of a grateful kind, 
and that it may oontinue for some time. This is called 
an emotioa of beaiMy* 

The traveller wIuhi he stands on the banks of the 
Biis sii s ipp i, and looks upon that noble river, flowing on 
with the power of ooUeeted wal»rs, and hearing on its 
bosom the wealth of the surrounding region, stops to 
gase on the scene before him, and regards it with ad- 
miration. 

fiurke has given the following biegraphieal notice of 
boward, the ceiebrated philairtfaropist. 

^^ He has visited all fiurope,— *-not la survey the sump- 
tuousness of palaces, or the stateHness of temples ; not 
to make ficeurate measurements of the remains of an- 
cient gratideur ; not to form a scale of the curiosity of 
modem litrt ; not to collect medals, or collate maou* 
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scripts ; — but to dive into the depths of dangeoas ; to 
pkiBge into the infection of hospitals ; to survey the 
mansions of sorrow and pain ; to take the guage and 
dimensions of misery, depression and contempt ; to re- 
JBemher the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to vis- 
it the forsaken, and to compare and collate the distress- 
es ot ail men in all countries. H» plan is original ; 
and it is as full of genius, as it is of humanity. It was 

a voyage of discovery, a circumnavigation of charity.^' 

. • 

No one can read this passage, and not feel a high de- 
gree of admiration in view of the devotedness and ele- 
vation of purpose it describes. 

When the orator stands up before collected thou- 
sands, and for an hour sways them . at his will by the 
powers of his eloquence, who in that vast throng can re- 
gard the speaker h^fore him, and feel no admiration of 
his genius. 

The emotions excited in these and similar instances 
have been called emotions of grandeur. They differ 
from those of beauty, as being more elevating and en- 
nobling. 

Byron, ip his description of a thunder storm in the 
Alps, has the following passage. 

" Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder ! — not from one lone cload, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue ; 
And Jura answera through her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud." 

Who in the midst of Alpine scenery, could thus listen 
to the voice of the leaping thunder, and not start with 
strong emotion? 

It is related in one of our biographies, that a fond 

4 
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mother,''^ who stood by the bedside of .her dying chOd, 
exclaimed, when the spirit left its earthly abode, *^ I 
wish you joy my darling." No one can bring aromu) 
himself the circumstances of this scene, and be nnmor- 
ed in view of the christian faith and resignation it im- 
plies. 

W9 are told, that when Newton drew near to the elose 
of those calculations which confirmed his discoTcry of 
the laws, by which the planets are bound in thek conr* 
ses, he was so overwhelmed with emotion, that he could 
not proceed, and was obliged to ask the assistance of a 
friend. No one can think of the mighty intellectual 
work that was then accomplished, and not feel, as he did, 
an overpowering emotion. 

To the emotions excited in these last mentioned ex- 
amples, is applied the epithet sublime. They are less 
permanent than those of grandeur, but more thrilling 
and exalting. 

In these examples, the emotions which are excited 
do not arise either from a moral approbation of the ob- 
jects or actions as virtuous, or from a personal interest 
in them as affecting our happiness. How is it then that 
they are excited? 

The answers to these enquiries have been numerous. 
Some have said, that there is a distinct sense, which 
enables the mind to discern in objects something which 
is fitted to excite emotions of this kind, and which is 
suited to this purpose, in the same manner as the sense 
of hearing is suited to sounds. Others have attempted 
to resolve the whole into the principle of the association 
of ideas^ and have said, that in every instance where an 
emotion of the kind mentioned is excited, some associa- 

■Fi— ■ ■ -^ ■ ^^... -M ■l■■^■■■^■ ■■■Ml ■ iM ■ ^w mp I ■»•»■■■ !■■ ■■^■^■■-- .^ - — , ,. < w ^i^-i.^.ii.^ 

* The late Mrs. Isabella Graham of New York. 
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ted thoughts, connected with our happiness, are brought 
before the mind. In the second of the examples given, 
they would say, that the grateful emotion arises from 
the thought of our own past friendships, or of how much 
we idiould enjoy in the possession of a faithful friend. 
Others account for these emotions by referring them to 
what are called primary laws of our nature. So far as 
these emotions are excited in view of natural objects 
and scenes, they say, that our Cres^r has so formed 
us ^and adapted us to the world in which we live, 
that the view of certain objects and scenes is fitted to 
excite in the mind certain corresponding emotions. At 
the same time they allow, that much influence is to be 
ascribed to the principle of association. In reference 
to works oiwtty another original principle is recognized, 
which is called the love of fitness or adaptation. The 
last theory is that of Brown, and is the one now general* 
ly received. For a full explanation of it, the student is 
referred to his work on Intellectual Philosophy. It is 
enough for my present purpose, to have pointed out the 
class of emotions which comes under the cognizance of 
taste, and to have referred to some of the attempts to 
explain them. 

It will be observed, that the examples which are giv- 
en, are drawn from three different classes of objects, 
natural, moral, and intellectual. But since, in the clas- 
sification of emotions, as those ojf beauty, grandeur and 
sublimity, we obviously refer to the emotions as they 
exist in the mind, and not to the objects by which they 
are excited, this diversity in the exciting objects is 
not regarded. Neither is it of importance that these 
difierent classes of emotions should here be separately 
considered. It is difiicult in many cases to mark the 
transition from one to another, and to-^ decide whether 
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the emotion excited be an emotion of beauty, of gran- 
deur, or of sublimity. They are alike objects of the 
attention of taste, and the principles and rules estab- 
lished in reference to one class, admit of application 
to the others. Hence the attention is principally di- 
rected to emotions of beauty, and emotions of each class 
are sometimes called emotions of taste. 

I return now to the definition of taste. Every in- 
stance of judgment implies knowledge of those subjects, 
on which it is exercised. The chemist cannot form his 
mixture, that shall possess certain required properties, 
without a knowledge of the properties of the several 
simples which are ingredients. In those instances of 
judgment also, which are included under taste, there is 
in the same manner knowledge implied ; but as this is 
the knowledge of emotions, and can be acquired only 
by experience, taste is said. to be founded on tho^ expe- 
rience of past emotions. 

Though taste, in the definition which has now been 
explained, is called judgment, it is not meant, that in 
the exercise of taste, the mind is ordinarily conscious of 
deliberation, or of the balancing of reasons, as in some 
other instances of judgment. It is true, that this delib- 
eration may be rapidly passed through in all instances, 
and in some, as in the case of the artist employed in 
designing p,nd executing his work, there may be a con- 
sciousness of the process. But most frequently, judg- 
ment on objects of taste seems to be passed instantane- 
ously. As the result of past experience of emotions, 
certain principles seem fixed in the mind, and where 
taste is called into exercise, it is the immediate applica- 
tion of these principle3 to particular instances. The 
analogy is close between the exercise of taste in the 
works of the fine arts, and of taste, as the word is Kter^* 
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ally applied to the sense of taste. Take (or example 
the case of wines. The wine merdiant is able at once 
to decide as to the quality of the wine presented to him^ 
and to detect any foreign ingredient. He has acquired 
his ability to do this by his past experience, and h^ 
brings the results of this past experience, which seem 
to exist as certain fixed principles, to the particular in-> 
stance in which his judgment is required. 

From the definition that has been given of taste, we 
may learn in what way sensibility is connected with its 
attainment. By sensibility is meant a high degree of 
susceptibility of the emotions of beauty. And since 
taste is founded on the experience of these emotions^ 
sensibility, as thus defined, must aid in the formation 
of a good taste. It must be supposed, that so far as 
the emotions of beauty result from original tendencies 
of the mind to be pleased in view of certain objects, they 
are in some degree common to all men in their earliest 
years. But it is a well known fact respecting all our 
emotions, that if neglected, they lose their strength, and 
if entirely disregarded, they will soon cease to be felt. 
On the contrary, they are strengthend by being regard- 
ed and cherished. - Hence it is, that while some mea 
are susceptible of emotions of beauty in view of objects 
and scenes around them, others, the circumstances of ^ 
whose life have been different, look upon the same ob* 
jects and scenes without any emotion of this nature. 
So far too as these emotions result from associated 
thoughts and feelings, there is equal cause of diversity 
between different individuals. One, from the scenes 
and events that have fallen under his observation, may 
have many associations connected with a particular ob-; 
ject, which another may have never formed. 

- These remarks admit of illustration. Addison, when 

4*- 
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he went forth in the evening, and gazed upon the star- 
ry heavens and the moon walking in her majesty, felt 
emotions of sublimity. In accounting for the rise of 
these emotions, we might say, that he was a man of 
sensibility — from the original constitution of his mind, 
he was susceptible of emotions of taste to a high de- 
gree. His intellectual habits also, and the circumstan-' 
ces of his life, were such as to cherish and strengthen 
these original tendencies of his mind. Astronomy had 
taught him something of the size and number and uses 
of these heavenly bodies, and in this way, or in other 
ways, many associations were connected with them. On 
the same evening, perhaps, and in the same neighbour- 
hood, the labourer returning from his daily toil, looked 
upon the same starry and moonlit firmament, but felt no 
emotion of beauty or sublimity. Still this individual 
may hove been originally constituted with as much sen- 
sibility as Addison ; but such have been the circum- 
stances around him, — such has been his Ipt in life, that 
this sensibility has been lost, and he thinks of the moon 
and stars only as lighting him homewards from his toil. 

The enquiry here arises, whether a sensibility to 
emotions of beauty may not exist, and still the individual 
J!»ossessing it be destitute of good taste ? That there 
are instances of this kind cannot be denied, and the an* 
swer to the enquiry brings to view what is called the 
STANDARD OF TASTB. It is indeed trne, that, in accord- 
ance with the definition which has been given, the taste 
of an individual may be founded upon his own past ex- 
perience. But when we speak of good taste, it is judg-' 
ment, founded not so much on the experience of an indi* 
vidual, as on the united experience of many. It is the 
case, as^we have seen, that from the peculiar circumstan-. 
ces of individuals, their original tendencies to emotions 
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of beauty may be perverted and blunted, or strengthen- 
ed and increased. The associations also connected with 
the s^me objects and scenes may be very different in 
different minds. From both of these causes, and from 
others not mentioned, the emotions, excited in the minds 
of different individuals in the view of the same objects, 
will differ. Bt]^ amidst all these diversities, there are 
some objects and scenes, which do uniformly excite 
emotions of beauty in the great majority of those, who 
have any degree of sensibility. And where there are 
cases of exception, some sufficient reason may general- 
ly be assigned. The standard of taste, then, is the 
agreeing voice of such as are susceptible of emotions of 
beauty, both of those who have lived in past ages, and 
of those now existing. 

To illustrate these remarks, I may refer the student 
to the statue pf Washington, which has been recently 
placed in the metropolis of New England, and which 
represents him in the drapery of a Roman hero. Should 
it be asked, why he ft thus represented, rather than in 
the dress, which as a military commander or a civil lead- 
er he was accustomed to wear ? or in such attire as was 
used by military and civil leaders .in Europe two hun- 
dred, or five hundred, years ago? it might be answered, 
that though such drapery might have been approved at 
the period when it was worn, and thus have been in 
^agreement with the taste of the age, at the present time 
it would appear unbecoming to the human form. But 
such is not the case with the Roman toga. This is a 
drapery, which at all times, and to all men, appears 
graceful, and excites emotions of beauty. This fact 
then both proves, that there is a standard of taste, and 
illustrates what is meant by it. 

Hence we learn one object and use of models of ex- 
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ceUence in the fine arts. It is priacipaliy by means of 
these, that we obtain a knowledge of the standard of 
taste, or rather they are the standard, since in them the 
decisions of men in difierent periods and portions of the 
world are found embodied. To illustrate this by an 
ejcample) I will refer to West's painting of Christ in the 
exercise of the charities. We know^ that this painting 
was universally admired in England. It has been re- 
garded with like admiration in this country. All those^ 
who are susceptible of emotions of beauty, have felt 
these emotions, when looking upon this production of 
art. Here then is found the united voice of men of the 
present age, and the artist knows,^that so far as his 
production exhibits what excites emotions of beauty in 
this paintings it is in agreement with the general opin- 
ion of men now living, or the standard of the taste of the 
age. Had this picture existed through successive 
ages, and been uniformly admired, this would give it 
higher authority, and the artist, in conforming his work 
to it, ivould know, that what he preduced, is in agree- 
ment with the opinions of men of different ages of the 
world. He might then hope, that his work, being con- 
ibrmed to this general standard of taste, would please 
all men, every where and of every age, who are sus- 
ceptible of emotions of beauty, and whose minds are 
not under the influence of some particular bias. I»^ 
models of excellence in the fine arts, we have^ then, 
the experience of mankind respecting emotions of beau- 
ty expressed, and in studying these models, the man of 
sensibility learns to correct any peculiar influence which 
circumstances may have had on his emotions, and thus 
acquires a taste which is in conformity with the genera! 
standard of taste. 

But though the foundation of taste is sensSl^iUty, and 
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its cultivation is dependent on familiaritj with models of 
excellence in' the fine arts, it is also closely connected 
with the intellectual habits of individuals. This might 
be expectedtfrom the fact, that taste implies the exer- 
cise of a discriminating power; since the individual will 
bring to the judgments, which he forms of what is fitted 
to excite emotions of taste, the same iatelleetual habits 
and acquisitions, which he brings to cases, where judg- 
ments are formed on other subjects. It is in this way, 
that we may in part account for the diversities of taste 
in difiTerent individuals. He whose mind is enriched 
with various knowledge, and whose intellectual powers 
have been strengthened and improved, and who is wont 
to take large and comprehensive views of subjects, 
will discover the greatness of his mind and the liberality 
of his views in his judgment of what is fitted to excite 
an emotion of taste. He whose attention has been 
restricted to philosophical speculations, and who has 
been accustomed to reason with the precision of math- 
ematical accuracy, will in like manner bring his habits 
of reasoning into subjects of taste, and will be less bold 
and more severe in his judgment of what is fitted to ^ex* 
cite emotions of this kind. 

Locke and Burke are striking examples of the just- 
ness of these remarks. Locke was an accurate think- 
er, and a close reasoner. His judgment, where he 
forms an opinion, is based on careful and minute exam- 
ination. Hence his taste was severe. He used but 
little ornament, and that simple and illustrative. Fear» 
ful also that it might betray him, he condemned the use 
of it in the writings of others. Burke, on the contrary, 
was a man of much refinement. He possessed exten- 
sive classical attainments — had large and liberal views 
of subjects, and susceptible to a high degree of em^" 
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tioDS of taste, he is ever prone to indulge ia the ex- 
citement of these emotions. But then he approves on- 
ly of what is truly beautiful and sublime, and his judg- 
ment of what is fitted to excite these emoliDns, has ev- 
idently felt the influence of his enlarged and liberal 
views on other subjectSi orj in other words, of his in- 
tellectual habits. 

Taste,, as thus explained, employs itself in judging 
both of the objects and scenes in Nature, and of works 
in the Fine Arts, and in boA cases it determines as to 
the fitness of what is presented before it to produce 
emotions of beauty. Suppose several individuals, who 
are susceptible of emotions of beauty, to be travelling 
through some region of our country which^ presents a 
rich variety of natural scenery. One of them, in ad* 
vance of the others, upoa rising an eminence, is struck 
with the view opening before him, and is led to exclaim 
as to the beauty of the prospect. The others, upon 
coming up, are impressed in the same manner. They 
declare the scene before them beautiful, and they unite 
in pronouncing him, who first pointed it out, a man of 
taste. All that is meant by this expression is, that the 
individual to whom it is applied, is able,*from his ^xpe« 
rience of past eipotions, to form a judgment respecting 
the fitness of objects to produce emotions of beauty, 
which is in agreement with the general ^judgment of 
mankind. 

Suppose further, that these same individuals, in the 
course of their journey^ stop to examine a gallery of 
paintings. One of them, in looking round on the dif- 
ferent pictures, selects a painting which he pronounce 
beautiful. The attention of the others being called to 
it, they express the same opinion, and again they unite 
la caUing the individual who has pointed out the paint- 
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iDg, a man of taste. Here, as in the former case, all 
XhtA is implied is, that the individual called a man of 
taste, is able to judge of the fitness of works of art to 
proda<» emotions of beaaty. 

But let as now suppose, that 'instead of speaking of 
the individual who pointed out the painting to their no^ 
lice, they are led to speak of the work itself, and to caH 
t a work of taste. This might be said of a work of 
art, though not of a scene in nature ; for in this ex- 
pression, reference is evidently had to the artist by 
whom the work was executed, and we never think of 
the Creator as guided by taste in the work of creation. 
Ail that is here implied also is, that the artist has shewn 
by the design and execution of his work, that he is able 
to judge correctly as to the fitness of objects and scenes 
to produce emotions of beauty. But to shew more fuK 
ly the nature of taste, and to point out its connexion 
with the imagination, I shall here describe the manner 
in which it guides the artist in designing and executing 

\ his work; and in doing this, I shall confine the attention 
to works in the art of Painting, since the fnind con- 
eerves most easily and distinctly objects of sense. 

Let us first suppose, that the scene or object repre- 
sented by the painter, is an exact imitation of some 
scene or object in nature. In this case, we might be 

. pleased with the work, and say that it discovers good 
taste. We might be pleased, because the original scene 
is one fitted to excite emotions of beauty, and we might 
ascribe good taste to the painter, from his having se- 
lected a scene of this kind to be represented. Besides, 
we might be gratified with the skill that is shewii in the 
execution of the work. Emotions of beauty might be 
excited in view of the closeness of the imitation, the 
jnstOess of the colouring, and the truth of the perspeq- 
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tive; and we mi^t say, that taste has guided the artist 
in his eiLhibition of what are usually called secondary 
beauties of painting. 

But the most admired works in the art of painting 
are not exact imitations. They are the creations of 
the painter, and have no archetype in nature* And it 

N is in designing these original works, that the presence 
of taste is most needed, and her influence felt. 

With the purpose of shewing in what way taste guides 
the artist in designing his work, I shall here introduce 
an account given by Cicero, of the course pursued by 
Zeuxis, when employed by the Crotonians to paint the 
picture of a beautiful female.. The city of Crot<mia was 
celebrated for the beauty of its females. Zeuxis re^ 
qiiested, that those esteemed most beautiful might be 
assembled at the. same place. From these he selected 
five, whom he esteemed as excelling in beauty, and by 

' * combining in his picture the most striking traits of 
beauty in each of these five, he executed the task as- 
signed to him. 

Now in the whole of this process, taste was evident- 
ly the guide of the artist. The selection of the five 
mo^ beautiful virgins, the choice of the most beautiful 
traits in each, are both instances of judgment, founde 
on the experience of past emotions. But this is onl 
the preparation for his work. What has been thus se 
lected must now be combined together, and so combio 
ed, as to produce one harmonious efiect. Instead 
an assemblage of beautiful limbs and features, an air 
and proportion must be given to the form, and a cast to 
the countenance. Here is exercise for the designing 
powers of the artist, and over this part of the work also 
taste /nust preside. Difierent modes of combinatioQ 
present themselves before his ^^ mind's eye," and cl 
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tbiede tiifferent combinations) one is to be selected as 
moift beaatiful. The khliking of this selection is evi- 
dently an instlEU^ce of judgment, founded on the experi- 
ence of past emotions of beauty. Zeuxis was familiar 
with fottns of beauty, and had fixed in his mind those 
prineiptes of judging, which enabled him to decide with 
Y^adilaess and correctness. Hence, no doubt, his ce- 
liBbrity as a painter of the female form. 

From this example, it may be learnt, how it is, that 
the most admired productions of the painter are not ex- 
act representations of objects and scenes in nature. In 
natural objects and scenes, that which is suited to ex- 
cite emotions of beauty, is mingled with objects of in- 
difference and disgust* The artist, under the guidance 
of taste, collects together those scattered fragments of 
beauty, and combining them in one view with harmor^ 
nioa» effect, presents to us objects and scenes moir^ 
beautiful than those which can be found in nature^ 

But it is by no means the case, that the artist is con- 
fined to objects and scenes of nature for the materials 
of these new combinations. It is here that the office 
of imagination, and its connexion with taste, may be 
seen. By this faculty of the mind, the objects of past 
sensations are modified and combined anew, and inx« 
ages of objects and scenes, that exist only in this airy 
creation, rise up before our view. But while gazing 
on these visionary things, the same grateful emotions of 
beauty are excited, as when the objects before us have 
more of reality. Hence, when the artist would repre- 
sent to us a scene, which shall strongly excite pur 
emotions of beauty, he calls in imagination to his aid. 
She brings to his view a bright assemblage of forms of 
beauty. She presents ihem in different lights, conv 

b'mes and modifies them variously. And while theso 
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shifting scenes are flitting before him, he selects, ua* 
dcr the guidance of taste, the most beautiful forms and 
iiappiest combinations, and fixes them on the canvass 
for our view. 

From these united efforts of imagination and taste, 
the artist pree^ents to us models of excellence, superior 
to what can be found in the works of nature, or in the 
productions of artists that have preceded him. By the 
efforts of genius, he is enabled to make such combina- 
tions as others have never made, and taste, by exercis- 
ing itself in the study of these visions of the mind, 
reaches a degree of perfection, to which it could never 
have attained in the study of existing models, or of the 
scenes of nature. But if imagination thus assists in 
the cultivation and improvement of taste, taste in return 
repays the assistance of imagination by acting as di- 
rector in the new creations which she forms. Imagina- 
tion might be furnished with a thousand different forms 
of beauty, as the materials of lier work, and unite them 
in ten thousand different combinations ; but without 
taste to preside and direct, she could never reach that 
harmoniousness of effect, that unity of expression, to 
ivhich nature oflen attains. 

From this (analysis of the manner in which works, in 
the fine arts are produced, the assistance, which the ar- 
tist must derive from the study of models of excellence 
in the arts, may be learnt. Here he sees presented be- 
fore him, the representations of those beautiful fonns of 
nature, the knowledge of which, without this assistance, 
he could have obtained only by frequent and tedious 
processes of observation and analysis. The beau ideal 
is delineated to his view, and he forms his taste from 
' the contemplation of perfect forms of beauty, instead of 
those imperfect forms where beauty is mingled with de- 
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formity. He sees also the most happy combinations of 
these forms. He has before him the results which oth- 
ers have made, and is thus placed in advance of those, 
who are not favoured with similar means of improvement. 

The man, who is thus permitted to form his taste 
from models of excellence around him, may be oaid to 
exist in a new creation. He lives, where the sun shedn 
a brighter day, where the clouds are skirted by more 
brilliant colours, and where nature's carpet shows a 
richer green. Angelic forms are abont him. He ever 
stands on some chosen spot, and each new scene gives 
hot a varied expression to the emotions of beauty that 
he feels. 

On the principles which have been stated in this 
chapter, the revolutions of taste may be easily explain- 
ed. As peculiar circumstances have their influence on 
the tastes of different individuals, so the manners and 
customs and peculiar circumstances of different ages, ex- 
ert their influence on the taste of these ages. The 
power of these adventitious circumstances is so great, 
that what in one age is esteemed and pronounced beau- 
tiful, in a succeeding age of more refinement, is regard- 
ed with disgust. Still it is true, that in this case, as in 
the diversities of the tastes of individuals, there are 
some works of art, which rise superioc to the influence 
of these accidental causes, and, wherever they are 
known, excite emotions of beauty. 

I shall close this account of taste in general with a 
short explanation of the qualities, which are most fre- 
quently ascribed to it. These are three, Refinement, 
Delicacy and Correctness. 

We speak of Refinement of taste in reference to dif- 
ferent ages and different periods in the life of an indi- 
vidual. It implies a progress, so that what is pleasing 
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in one age, or in one period of life, is not so in another. 
The sculptured nionun)ent, which in the early ages of a 
country is regarded with admiration and called beauti- 
ful, at a later period is unheeded, or considered mde 
and unsightly. The pictures, which in our childish 
years we gazed upon with pleasure, at a more mature 
time of life are passed by with neglect. This differ- 
ence in the feelings with which the same object is re- 
garded at different periods, is found connected with diA 
ferent advances that have been made in knowledge, and 
in the cultivation and refinement of the intellectual pow- 
ers. The emotion of pleasure, felt by the ignorant and 
half civilized inan, when gazing on sOme rod^ mont^Hr 
ment, or unsightly picture, is of the same nflt^re, as that 
felt by the man of knowledge and refinement, while 
viewing a finished work of sculpture, or painting. But 
the latter has become h»bilu«t^ to th^ ^jsbibitfoa ef 
skill in the works of art. He has become familiar with 
monuments and paintings, that are better in their de« 
sign and execution, than those that have been seen by 
the former, and hence it is, that what at an earlier pe- 
riod of life would have excited emotions' of beauty, is now 
disregarded. Refinement in taste, then, denotes a- pro- 
gress in the knowledge of what is excellent in works of 
art, and results from the study of models of excellence. 
Delicacy of taste implies a quick and nice perception 
of whatever is fitted to excite emotions of beauty. He 
who possesses it, will detect beauties both of design* and 
execution, which pass unnoticed by common men ; and 
when others pronounce a scene beautiful from the gen- 
eral effect on their minds, he will discover and point 
out all that tends to the production of this effect. This 
quality of taste results from a habit of careful and mi- 
nute observation, joined with a Btron^ suscoptibility of 
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eBK>tioii8 of beauty. It is also most frequently found in 
coHaesion with a moral purity of feeling, and in its com- 
DMm acceptation, is sometimes used as opposed to^wbat 
is indelicate. 

Correctness of taste, evidently refers to an agreement 
with some standard. What this standard is has been 
already shewn. It is the agreeing voice of those, who 
from their experience of past emotions, are able to form 
a judgment on what is fitted to excite emotions of beau- 
ty. He, then, who. has correctness of taste, feels and 
judges, in reference to objects which come under the 
cognizance of taste, in agreement with the only true 
standard of taste. 

It will at once be seen, that in the preceding account 
of taste, the word is used in a sense, difierent from tliat 
often applied to it in its common acceptation. Wc speak 
of a l^ste for some particular occupation, for some 
amusefeent or study, when all that is meant to be ex- 
pressed is, that there is a fondness, or inclination of the 
Qiind, for the pursuit, and the word fondness or inclina- 
tion would better convey our meaning. It must be ob- 
vious to all, that the rhetorical use of the word is quite 
different. 

The definition here given of taste, is also different 
from that found in Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric, which, 
as a text-book, is in most frequent use. He defines 
t^ste to be the power of receiving pleasure or pain from 
the beauties or deformities of nature and art. The de- 
finition which has been given of it in this chapter, makes 
it more of a discriminating principle. It implies, that 
the man of taste is able to discern what in nature and art 
is fitted to excite this feeling of pleasure and pain, while 
the power of receiving this pleasure is called sensibility. 

That there is ground for this distinction^ is evidept from 

6^ 
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the fact already stated, that some men are highlj goa- 
ceptible of emotions of beauty, who, at the aame time, 
are utterly destitute of good taste. 

Neither is it the case, that in all instances where the 
word taste is used, reference is had to the standard, 
ivhich has heen stated in this chapter to be the true 
standard of taste. A man is sometimes called a man of 
taste, when his judgment extends no farther than to a 
decision, whether in any particular production, or per- 
formance, the rules of the art hare been observed. Thb 
may be illustrated in the case of an epic poem. Aris- 
totle has fully and with precision laid down the rales, 
according to which this species of writing should be 
composed, deriving them from Homer, the great master 
of the art. It is evident, that one, who has made him- 
self familiar with these rules, may sit in judgment on 
the ^neid of Yirgil, and the Paradise Lost of Mitton. 
With his line and his compass, he may take the dimen- 
sions of an Epic Poem, as readily and easily as of a 
building. In fact, he does nothing more than apply to 
the work he examines, the measures which have been 
taken from some other work that has been admired, and 
in this way decide as to the merits of the poem. This 
is the lowest kind of criticism, and he who exercises it, 
may be called a man of technical taste. 

It is also sometimes the case, that the productions of 
some admired author, or artist, are the standard, to 
which all attempts of the same nature must be brought. 
The admirer of Byron, whose mind is fiHed with his de- 
lightful horrors, and who is wont to admire his master- 
strokes of passion, in examining the productions of oth- 
er poets, will pronounce on their excellence, from their 
comparative effect on his own mind, and will approve or 
condemn, as they agree with those of this great master 
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of tbe art. This nuiy be dklingttiflhed as the taste of 
eompmrisoii^ It k often foaod among those, who devote 
th^r time to visiting galleries of paintings, and other 
collectiotts of works in the fine arts. This kind of taste 
is a source of enjoyment to its possessor, and is often 
found united with merit as an author or artist. Some 
men succeed better, when they- take the taste of anoth- 
P er for their guide, than when they rely on their own.— 
<^ VelU9 eum tuo ingt$iio dueuiCy aUeiH* judicio.^^ 

But the man of taste, in the true use of the word, does 
not, like the mere critic of technical skill, only apply 
the mles of his art; Neither, in fonning his decisions, 
does he bring every object of which he judges, to some 
lavorke standard of excellence. Truth and nature are 
the models which he has studied, and he has found them 
alike in the objects of cre^ion around him, in the scenes 
of real life, and in the creations of genius. Like Nu- 
ma of old, he has his Egeria in the woods, and after 
holding high converse with this mysterious revealer of 
the secrets of nature, he comes forth to the world, and 
discloses^ as if by inspiration, the principles of the em- 
pire of taste, and the laws of her dominion. To him 
belongs the prophetic eye of taste. He can not only 
decide with correctness on the scene spread out before 
him,but surveying the visions of his own mind — the scenes 
that exist only in the world of imagination, he cmi an- 
ticipate with unerring certainty their beauty and effect. 
There is also an unchanging uniformity in the decisions 
of philosophical taste. On this principle Quinct ilian has 

» ^ ■■ ■ I ■! . ..■■■■.■ '->' I ■ - 

*Toa commend the genius of the writer, but prefer, that 
it should be guided by another's taste, rather than by his 
own. 
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Mid, ^^ lUe 86 pvafecmt MekUf cvi Cicero i)€Me pheebUJ^* 
On this principle, Homer, and Virgil, and DemostheDes, 
and Cicero have been admired, wherever thev have 
been known Here also is the only foundation of hope 
to the aspirant after literary immortality. 

The Fine Arts are so closely connected with the sub;- 
ject of taste, that I subjoin to this chapter a short ac- 
count of what is meant by them. 

The Fine, £legant, or Polite Arts, for these epithets 
are synonymous, are so called in distinetion from the 
Useful Arts. The former are designed to please ; the 
latter aim at the supply of human wants. It is true, 
that works in the useful arts may be so constructed aa 
to please, at the same time that they subserve our ne- 
cessities. And on the other hand, works that please, 
and are designed to please, may be useful. 

Hence it may be difficult in regard to some productipnft 
in the acts, to say to which they belong, the Useful, or 
the Elegant; still there is ground for the distinction that 
has been made, and according to the design — to please, 
or to be useful, we say that some arts are elegant and 
others useful. 

Of the Fine Arts, some are imitative, and others sym-^ 
bolical. Some exhibit an exact representation of the 
object or scene they would present before the mind ; 
such are Painting and Sculpture. These are called im- 
itative fine arts. Others make use of signs which have 
been agreed upon among men for the representation of 
objects ; such are Music and Poetry. These, in dis- 

* Whoever ean discern the excellemtes of Gioero, may 
hence learn, that he has himself made proficiency as an ora- 
tor. 
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tinction from the former, may be called ajmboUcal fine 
arts. 

It has been stated, that the design of works in the 
fine arts is to please. Tbis>niay be efiected in two dif^ 
ferent wajs. The object or scene brought before the 
mind, may be such as is suited to excite grateful emo- 
tions, or the mind may be pleased with the skill that is 
shewn in the execution of the work. In the former 
case, when the object or scene represented has no orig- 
inal in nature, b^t is ^ creation of the artist's mind, 
wl^il^ we regard the objeol of the work, and notice how 
the diff^i'cpt parts of it tend to the promotion of this ob- 
ject, we ^T^ said to observe the primary beauties, or thj» 
beauties of design. But whether ibe scene or ^ject 
represented be an exact copy of some original ii^mtturey, 
or a creation of the artist's mind, if the attention be di- 
rected only to the skill shewn in the execution of the 
work, we are mxi tg 9b§erv9 secondary beauties^ or th^ 
beauties of execution. 

The art of writing or composition, whether elegant or 
useful, is one of the symbolical arts. There is no exact 
imitation of what is designed to be brought before the 
mind, but objects and scenes are represented by words 
as symbols. This must evidently increase the difficulty 
of the artist, or writer ; for though he may have in his 
own mind distinct views of what is fitted to excite em^ 
tions of taste, and may connect these views with the 
signs which he uses, yet, if the reader do not attach the 
same views to the signs used, they will fail to excite in 
his mind the emotions designed to be produced. Much 
then will depend upon the skai with whi^ these signs 
are used^ and hence it is, that in literary prodncticms so 
much attention is paid with the design of pleasing, to 
the execution of the work* 
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We may here also see a reason, why the beauties of 
design in literary productions are said to be addres- 
sed to the imagination of the readers. As we have seen 
in the last chapter, it is by the aid of the imagination 
that the artist is able to design those objects and scenes, 
which are the creations of his own mind. When these 
creations have been formed, they are represented by 
the signs that are used. Now it is obviousfy the imag- 
ination of the reader, which must interpret these signs. 
They are designed to set his imagination in excercise, 
and to cause it to present before the mind an object or 
scene, similar to that which the writer had in view whea 
using these signs ; and if the reader have no powers: of 
imagination, the attempt of the writer to place before 
him a' scene fitted to excite emotions of pleasure, will 
be vain. 



CHAPTER THIRD. 



ON LITERART TASTE. 



Literary taste is the judgment of whatever of a lit- 
erary nature is designed to excite emotions* of beauty, 
grandeur and sublimity, founded upon the past expe- 
rience of emotions of the same kind. It is the object 
of this chapter to explain the nature of literary taste as 
thus defined, and to offer, in connexion with examples* 
such direotions and cautions as txmy aid in its improve- 
ment. The word Ikerature is most frequently used as 
^denoting something in distinction from science. In this 
sense it refers to certain classes of writing* Such are 
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Poetry and Fictitious Prose, Historical, Epistolary and 
Essay writing. On the other hand, a treatise on Optics 
or Electricity, or a work on Intellectual Philosophy, is 
classed under the head of Science. In examining this 
division, we find, that those works are classed under the 
head of literature, in which there is thought to be op- 
portunity for interesting and pleasing the mind by the 
mode of exhibiting objects and scenes to its view ; while 
those, which are designed only to elucidate and establish 
principles in any branch of knowledge, or to give exer- 
cise to the reasoning powers, are called science. 

There is however a more extended sense, in which 
the word literature is used. It is oflen intended to re- 
fer merely to the use of words as a mode of exhibiting 
the thoughts and views of the mind, and thus embraces 
all that is committed to letters. In this sense of the 
word, we might speak of Euclid^s Elements of Geome- 
try as a literary work, aqd say of the literature of any 
particular age, that it is of a scientific kind. 

As it is not the object of this part of the work to di- 
rect Uie attention of Ihe student to particular classes of 
literary productions, I shall here consider the word lit- 
erature as used in its most extensive sense, and conse- 
quently, in treating of attempts o/ a literary kind to ex- 
cite emotions of taste, I shall refer to what is more par- 
ticularly connected with the style. 

If now we examine the various classes of literary pro^ 
ductions, we shall find, that there are attempts to excite 
emotions of taste common in some, degree to all. Such 
are well chosen words, well turned expressions, and 
happy illustrations. These are called the ornaments of 
style, and though not essential to the communication of 
the writer's thoughts, they are often highly useful. They 
allure and fix the attention, and aid in the full and clear 
exhibition of what is communicated. 
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Of these ornaments of style, soma have been classi6-» 
eel and received appropriate names. Such are Stmilesy 
Metaphors, Allusions and Personificationd ; others Itrft 
of a more incidental nature. The former will be exam- 
ined in the present chapter ; of the latter, sothe mentioa 
will be mude^ when treating of the dkfi^fent qualities of 
St vie. 

Before entering upoh the examination of the classifi- 
ed orniiments of style, 1 wish to bring distinctly to view 
the different principles, on which these attempts to ex- 
cite emotions of taste are founded. In this way, the stu- 
dent will be enabled more fully to understand the rea- 
sons of the different directions and cautions which may 
be given, and to discern more clearly the nature and 
objects of literary taste. 

It was stated in the last chapter, that, from the orig- 
inal constitution of the human mind, we are fitted to feel 
emotions of beauty and sublimity in view of objects and 
scenes in nature. A passage of descriptive writing will 
enable me to illustrate what is here meant. 

The following description of the rising sun is taken 
from one of Gray's Letters. 

;" I set out one morning before five o'clock, the moon shi- 
ning through a dark and misty autumnal air, and got to the 
sea-coast, time to be at the sun's levee. I saw the clouds 
and dark vapours open gradually to the right and left, rol* 
ling over one another in great smoky wreaths, and the tide 
(as it flowed in on the sands) first whitening,^ and then 
slightly tinged with gold and blue, and all at once a little 
line of insufferable brightness, that before I can write these 
five words is grown to half an orb, and now to a whole one 
too glorious to be distinctly seen.'' 

This is a representation of a scene in nature, and the 
writer, in looking on the original of the descriptioa, felt 
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(Ui emotion of grandeur. Should it be asked, why this 
emotion is thus excited, the only cause to be assigned 
k, that it is natural to us to feel this emotion in view of 
this and similar scenes. Our Creator has so constituted 
lis. Should we now further enquire, why the descrip- 
tion of the scene excites an emotion of the same kind 
in the minds of its readers, we have to assign in answer 
the same cause. The writer addresses himself to the 
imagination of his readers, and by the use of words, as 
symbols, brings the scene distinctly before their minds, 
and an emotion of grandeur is excited in view of it, on 
the same principle, as the same emotion was excited in 
Tiew of the original. Now this is often done, when the 
ornament's of style are introduced. A word, or an illus- 
tration, brings before the mind an object or scene, which, 
from the original constitution of the mind, excites an 
emotion of beauty or sublimity. This original consti- 
tution of the human mind is then to be considered as 
one of those principles, to which the writer addresses 
himself, with the design of exciting emotions of taste. 

It was still further stated, that emotions of beauty and 
sublimity, are oflen excited on the principle of associa- 
tion. Objects and scenes, which are not fitted from 
any original tendencies of the mind to excite these enio-^ 
tions, may still excite them from their being associated 
m our minds with what is thus regarded ; or where they 
are fitted to excite these emotions in some degree, they 
may expite them in a higher degree, because of such 
associations. The traveller, in. passing the river Rubi- 
con, might regard it as a common stream, but should it 
be told him, that he was standing where Cesar stood, 
when he decided the destinies of Itonie, the scene be- 
fore him from association exciter an ejnotion of sublimi- 
ty. Here then is another principle, to which the writer 
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addresses hiinself in the introduction of the oraamenttf 
of sty)^, with the design of exciting emotions of taste. 
He brings before us what from association is fitted t» 
excite in our minds an einotion of beauty or sublimity. 

On the principles which have been stated, the orna- 
ments of style may excite emotions of taste distinct from 
their connextion, as found in a literary production, and 
as tending to the accomplishment of the design of the 
writer. Regarding them in this latter view, another 
cause of the emotion of taste which they are fitted to 
excite, is brought to notice. I refer to what is called 
fitness or adaptation. 

When we look at any work of art, a piece of cabinet 
work for example,, we may think of it in relation to some 
purpose which it is designed to answer, and from per- 
ceiving that it is admirably well adapted to answer this 
purpose, we may on this account regard it with admira- 
tion. We may still further examine it as to tjhe propor- 
tion of its parts, their fitness to the whole work, and the 
skill with which they are formed and arranged ; and in 
this view of the work also we may feel a similar ejpio- 
tion. Thus we are led to pronounce the work beauti- 
ful. Now in these instances, we feel an emotion of 
beauty in view of fitness or adaptation. Should it be 
asked, why the emotion is felt, it must he answered, as 
before, that it is a primary law of our nature. We can 
,only say, that our Creator has so constituted us. As it 
is highly important that the student should clearly un- 
derstand this principle, and as it is the fi>undation of the 
rules by which we ~ judge of descriptive writing, I shall 
attempt its more full developement in connexion with 
illustrations of this kind. I would remark, however, 
that it is not my design to state the rules and principles 
which apply to descriptivo writing, any further than is 
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necessary for the illustration of the principle of adapt»- 
tion, which is now to he explained. 
* The following passage forms part of a description of 
a fatal contest between two Highlanders, who encounter*^ 
ed each other on a narrow and dangerous pass. 

" Thcj threw their bonnets over, the precipice, and ad- 
vanced with a slow and cautious step closer to each other ; 
thejT were both unarmed, and stretching their limbs like 
men preparing for a desperate struggle, thej planted their 
feet firmly on the ground, compressed their lips, knit.thehr 
dark brows, and fixing fierce and watchful eyes on each 
other, stood there prepared for the onset. They both grap- 
pled at the same moment ; but being of equal strength, 
were unable for some tiine to shift each other's position, — 
standing fixed on a rock with suppressed breath, and mus- 
cles strained to the *' top oi^ their heart," like statues car- 
ved out of the solid stone." 

The object of the writer in this passage, is to place 
before us a distinct view of the combatants as they en- 
tered on the contest ; and in answer to the enquiry, 
why the passage strikes us favorably, and as a description 
excites an emotion of beauty, I would assign as a 
cause, the adaptation of the descriptaoa to this design. 
We admire it, because the selection of circumstances, 
the arrangement of eircunastances, and the use of words^^ 
are such, as to bring the scene dire<^ly and clearly, be- 
fore the view. Here then is one iaslance, where an 
emotion of beauty is excited in view of fitness or adap^ 
tationto a particular design, and that design is the dis* 
tinet and striking representation of a scene. 

The accurate and vivid delineation of objects and 
scenes here exemplified, is sometimes called truth to no- 
iure. The representation of consmon and familiar scenes 
In this w^r izckes emotions of beauty ; but the power 
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of truth to nature is most deeply felt, when the writer 
lajs open to our view the hidden workings of the mind 
and the strong affections of the heart. That thia stu- 
dent may more fully understand what is meant by the 
phrase ^* truth to nature," which is of frequent occur- 
rence, I here introduce two passages, which happily il- 
lustrate its meaning, — one, the description of a familiar 
scene, the other, of the affections. 

The following description of a country inn is frona^j 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 

Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive places 
The white washed wall, the nicely sanded fToor^ 
The varnished clock that ticked hehind* the door;: 
The chest, contrived a double debt to p^, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by da^r;: 
The pictures placed for ornament and use. 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose;. 
The hearth, except when-winter chilled the day. 
With aspin boughs, and flowers and fennel gay^ 
While broken teacupsj^ wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o'er the chimney, glistened in a row. 

. Mrs. Hemans'thus describes smother's loxe ; 

There is none 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
\ Of deep, strong, deathless love,, save that within 

A mother^s heart.. — r^You ne'er made i 

ITour breast the pillow of his infancy, I 

While to the fulness of your heart's glad heavings 

His fair cheek rose and fell ; and his bright hair 

Waved softly to your breath ! — ^You never kept watch 

Beside him, till the last pale star had set, 

And morn, all dazzling, as in trium]^ broke 

On your dim weary eye ; not yours the face 

Which, early faded through foiid care lor hiiQ, I 
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Hung o'er tiir deep, «nd duly, m heaven'* Ugbt ; 
Was there to greet his wakening! Tou ne'er smoothed 
HU. couch, ne'er sang him to his rosy rest, 
Caa|^ his least whisper, when kis voice from yours 
Had learned soft utterance ; pressed your lip to his. 
When fever parched it ; hashed his wayward cries, 
With patient, yigilant, never^wearied love! 
No! these are woman's tasks! 

The following example is taken from Everett's dea- 
eription of the Pilgrim Fathers on their voyage to A- 
meiicn* 

^ I see them driven in fury hefore the raging tempest, on 
the high and giddy waves. The awful voice of the storm 
howls through the rigging. The labouring masts seem 
straining from their base ; — ^the dismal sound of the pumps 
is heard ; the ship leaps as it were madly from billow to 
billow;— ^e ocean breaks and settles with engulphing 
floods over the floating deck, and beats with deadening, shiv* 
ering weight, against the staggered vessel." 



The design of the writer in thut passage, is to excite 
emotion in the minds of hk read^ers. He would .liavjs 
them riiiidder in view of the dangers, by which the Irail 
bark he deeoribes is encompassed, and regard with deep 
coouniseration the noble adventurers it bears. If now 
we notice the. eireumstanees which make up the des- 
cription, us they tend to this design of the writer, we 
ro^ learn at once, why the passage, as a deseription, 
excites our admiration. The. ^^ howling voice of the 
storm,*' " the straining of the masts," << the diemal soumi 
of the pumps," ^' the leaping of the ship," ^Ufae over**^ 
flowing of the deck," and ^Uhe deadening shock of the 
ocean," all tend to impress the mind most dei^ply with 
horror at the scene, and commiseration for tboaie whoare: 
exposed to it9 dangers. 

6* 
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I give one example more, in which it iJB the design of 
the writer to excite emotions of a ladicrotts nature. It 
is Irving^s description of Ichabod Crane. 

*< He was tall, but exceedingly lank, with narro# shoul- 
dersj. long arms and lep^ hands that dangled a mile out of 
his sleeves, feet that might have served for shovels^ and his 
whole frame most loosely hung together; * His head was 
small,, and flat at top, with large ears, lasge green glassy 
eyes, and a long snipe nose, so that it looked like a weather- 
cock perched upon his spindk neck, to teU which' way the 
wind blew. To see him striding along the profile of a hiU 
on a.vvindy day, vrith his clothes bagging and fluttering 
about him, one might have mistaken him for^the genius of 
^Hl^ne descending upon the earth,^. or some scarecrow elo-^ 
ped from a cornfield." ^ 

Now there is no one, who, in reading this passage^ 
does not admire it as a description. And any one in. 
assigning the reason of his admiration, would at once 
pronounce it a fine description, because all the circum- 
stances mentioned tend so admirably to the design of 
the writer. 

' The examples w^ch have been stated and examined^ 
are ^mply^ sufficient tt^^ illustrate and establish the pos^ 
tion, that in descriptive writing, emotion»of beauty may 
be excited in view of adaptation to a particular design. 

I now wish to exhibit this same principle difiermttly 
applied. I would shew, that an emotion- of beauty may 
be excited in view of the fitness or adaptation of the 
different parts of a description to the whole. Wititdiisk 
object I introduce the fbUowing passage ; 

<* The sun gradually wheeled his broad disk down into the 
west. The wide bosom of the T^paan Zee lay motionless 
and glassy, excepting that here and there a gentle unduK- 
tion waved and prolonged the blue shadow of the distaat 
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moitiitatD. A few amber elonds flottad in the tkj, without 
a breath of air to more them. The horizon was of a fine 
golden tint, changing gradually into a pure apple green, 
and from that into the deep blue of the mid-heaven. A 
slanting ray lingered on the woody crests of the precipices 
that overhung some parts of the river, giving greater depth 
to the dark blue and purple of their rocky sides. A sloop 
i>vas loitering in the distance^ dropping slowly down with 
the tide, her sail hanging uselessly against the mast ; and 
as the reflection of the sky glesmed al^ng the itill v^ter, it 
seemed as if the yessel was suspended in the air^'^ 

Now in answer to the enquiry, why this' description 
is regatded with emotions of beauty, it may at once be 
said, that the scene itself is one fitted to excite emotions 
of this kind, and also, that it is most clearly exhibited to 
our view. But in looking at the different circumstan- 
ces which make up the description, it may be still fur- 
ther noticed, that they all correspond with each other, — 
they are of like importance, and produce a similar effect 
on the mind. The ^'glassy bosom of the lake," — the 
Y anaber clouds," — ^the " varying tints of the horizon," — 
the /Mights and shades on surrounding objects," and 
the becalmed vessel, apparently '^ suspended in the air," 
are. prominent objects in the scene, each worthy of no- 
tice, and each producing a similar effect on the mind. 
That the emotion of beauty felt in reading this descrip- 
tion, is to be ascribed in part to the correspondence and 
£tness of the several parts, may be made evident, if 
we attempt to introduce an object of a different nature. 
Suppose that afler mentioning the elouds floating in the 
sky, the writer had said,— the Dutch farmers were driv- 
ing home their cows from pasture. Who would not 
say. at once, that the beauty of the description is gone ? 
An emotion 9f beauty may then be excited in view of 
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the fitness of the parts of a description to tbe wbole, «a 
the same principle, wM in view of the fitness of the whole 
to some particular design. 

The application of the principle of fitness or adapta- 
tion in accounting for emotions of taste, may he carried 
still further. From the difierent circumstances of a de- 
scription, we maj proceed to notice the words, and ve 
ehall find that part of the efiect of passages of descriptire 
writing, as fitted tp excite emotions of taste, is to be 
ascribed to what is usually called the happy choice of 
words, or the choice of those words which are best suit- 
ed to the design of the writer. In the examples dready 
given, we have full illustration of the correctness of this 
statement. I would direct the attention particularly ta 
that where the writer 8ays,the ocean beats with ^Meadev- 
tng, shivering weight, against the staggered vesseL''^ 
How much of the beauty of this part of the descrrptionr 
is to be ascribed to the choice of the epithets here usecl! 
To be persuaded of this, we have only to make some 
alteration in this respect, to substitute one word for 
another, and the charm is broken. Had the writer jeat 
quoted said. The ocean beats with a atupifying, shoek* 
ing weight, against the shattered vessel, whO) tn reading 
the description, would have felt an emotion of beaaty? 

If in what has now been stated in connexten witlrpas^ 
sages of descriptive writing, th^ student has been led 
fully to understand what is meant by fitness or adapta- 
tion, and to see, that it may be regarded as one of those 
principles on which are founded attempts to excite emor 
tions of taste, the design of their introduction has been 
answered. It will be shewn in the elimination of the 
ornaments of style, that, whether w^ regard them as 
parts of the literary prodtfction in which they are fi>und, 
or as tending to produce some designed efiect^ we may 
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m part aceount Cot the emotion of taste which they ex- 
cite, OD thifl aame principle of adaptation. In examin-^ 
ing the classified ornaments of style, I begin with the 
S1M11.S OE Formal Comparison. 

£xAHPi.E 1. — ^<^ Wit and hiimoar are like those rolatile 
essences, which, heing too delicate to bear the open air, 
eraporate akiiost as soon as they are exposed to it." 

In this example, as in all instances of the Format 
Comparison, different objects are brought together, and 
the resemblance which they bear to each other is for- 
mally stated. My design, in its introduction, is to shew 
the student the kind of resemblance on which the Com- 
parison is founded. It will at once occur to him, that 
wit.and humour are in their nature different from vola- 
tile essences. The latter are perceived by one of the 
senses ; the former exist only in the mind. Still there 
is a resemblance between them as they are here viewed, 
and it is a resemblance which is dtscemed with pleasure.. 
Had the wit and humour of one man been compared 
with the wit and humour of another, we might have de- 
rived information from the comparison ; but the effect 
upon us as a pleasing comparison, would have been HOr- 
felt. It is the unexpectedness of the resemblanoe which; 
pleases us. Hence then we mfer tt^m caution, that the 
resemblance on which the Simile or Formal Compari-^ 
son is founded, shouJd not he too ob:vipus. 

HxAM^LE, %.-rt5' The minds of the aged are like this tombs 
to. which th.ey are approaching ; where, though the brass and 
the marble remain, yet the inscriptions are effaced by time,, 
and the imagery has moaldered away." 

# 

This beautiful passage is introduced to shew, that it 
is a trait of a good comparison, that the object, to which 
a resemblance is traced, be naturally suggested.. Wa 
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Bay that the object is in this case suggested naturalif, 
because the transition is easy from the, minds of the 
aged to the tombs, to which they are approaching. The 
' image brought to our view is in consonance with the 
feelmgSy which the thought to be illustrated bad excited. 
Suppose noWy that the object <^ resemblanccy instead 
of mouldering tombs, had been the canvass on wbiek 
imagea had been drawn in fading colors. This would 
have been illurtrative, but what man of taste would not 
suy, that the beauty of the comparison is impaired. 
Y\ hile then, as before stated, we guard agmnst drawii^ 
* our comparisons from objects, to which the resemblance 
is too close, it should be remembered, thai it heightens 
the beauty of the comparison, to discover that the ob-» 
ject is daturally suggested. 

,' When a coitiparison is thus naturally suggested, there 
^ is found in it a fitness or adaptstion to the subject and 
occasion on which it is introduced. The emotion^ of 
beauty which is thus excited, is then to be* accounted 
for on the principle which has been before stated. More 
fully to shew that this fitness must exist, that a compar* 
ison may be approved, I introduce another example. 

Suppose that in a discourse from the^pulpit the follow** 
log sentence should be found ; 

^^ CurseSf like chickens, always come home to roost.'' 

This comparison is founded on an unexpected resem^ 
blance, and is illustrative ; but if we regard it in rela« 
tion to the occasion there is a want of fitness. It is not 
^ in consonance with the sober, elevated train of thought 
and feeling, which should characterize a religious dis^ 
course ; and the man of literal^ taste at once cohd^nna 
it, because of its want of fitness to the occasion. 
The principle here stated, is fully illustrated in tbe 
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imture of the qfmj^wnsonB, which are most frequently in- 
troduced in difibrent departments of writing. In pas- 
torals, reseroblance« are traced to objects and scenes in 
rurallife ; in epic and tragic poetrj, to such as are of 
a more exalted and ennobling kind ; in c<Hnic, 16 those 
of a familiar nature. Now in all these instances, the 
resemblances are said to be naturally suggested, — there 
is in them a fitness to the occasion and to the thoughts 
and feelings of the personages introduced* 

Example 3,— "The style of Canning is like the conrex 
iniriV>r, which scatters every ray of light which falls upon it, 
and shines and sparkles in whatever position it is viewed , 
that of Brongham is like the coacave speculum, scattering 
no indiscriminate radiance, but having its light concentra* 
ted into one intense and tremendous focus." 

This comparison strikes as favorably, and should the 
enquiry be made, why it excites an einotion of taste, 
we at once refer the pleasure it gives us to its fitness to 
the design of the writer. He would have us perceive 
the different characteristic traits of the isrtyles of Can* 
ning and Brougham, and every one roust see with ad- 
miration, how much is effected by the illustration which 
is introduced. 

To illustrate, is most frequently the design of the 
Comparison ; and when in this way the writer seeks 
to increase the distinctness of the reader's views, the 
object of resemblance should always be more famil- 
iarly known, or such as to be more distinctly conceived 
fay us, than the object to be illustrated. In the exam- 
ple given, an object of thought is compared to an object 
of sense, and since objects of sense are generally more 
distinct to the mind than objects of thought, the effect 
of the comparison is favorable. Hence, in good illus- 
trative comparisons it will generally be the case, that 
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when objects t>f thought and sense are brought to tiew, 
the former 'is illustrated by the latter. In those excep- 
tions to this principle which strike us favorably, some 
reason may generally be assigned, as in the following 
example. Scott, describing Loch Katrine, says, 

<<The mountain shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest ; 
In bright uncertainty they lie, 
Like future joys to fancy's eye." 

In this instance it may be said, that ourconsciousn^afl 
t>f the uncertainty of those future joys which fancy pre* - 
sents, is so strong, that our conceptions of the wavering 
of the mounfain shadows on the lake, ts« aided by tbe 
comparison. 

In determining whether an object be familiarly known, 
regard must be . had to those who are addressed. In a 
production on a literary subject, addressed to literary 
men, it would be proper to bring to view objects of re- 
semblance, which should not be referred to in writings 
addressed to children, or to the unlearned. . Neith* 
er, in what is addressed to a learned audience, would 
it be proper to introduce, as an object of compar- 
ison, a principle in science, or a process in some art^ 
which is comparatively of little importance, and kliowa 
only to those who are learned in a particular branch of 
knowledge, or adepts in a particular art. 

The object of resemblance in the example we are now 
considering, is sufficiently familiar to all who are capa- 
ble of understanding the production in which it is found, 
and this is all that is required. 

Example 4. — " Thus it is with illostrious merit ; its ve- 
ry effulgence draws forth the rancorous passions of low and \ 
grovelling minds, which too often have a temporary influ> 
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«ice in i i fc g cwtipg it to Uie woiM i as the Ma onergiiig with 

1^ fall i^leader into the heavens, calls ttp» by the rery power 
I of his rays the rank and aoxious vapours which for a time 
[ becloud his glory^" 

I'kis is «rhal is called an analogieal Gomparisoay and 
if aaalysed, it will be foand to contain an argument from 
^f^^y- ^® ^^ know that it is the fervour of the sun 
which calls up nmfc and noxious vapours from the earth ; 
and reasoning aaalogtcally, we are led to the conclu- 
aon, that it ts the^jfFulgenee of illustrious merit which 
-dmra ibi!^ tbe raneoEOUS paasioni of low and grovel- 
liagniiBids* 

€oinpttriseo9oftbf».kiiidiCfike usftrvoraUy; They 
aid the wiiter in impatting to others the opinions he 
joay entertain, and the reasonings on which these opin- 
ions MO fiMHided. Some men are accustomed to rea« 
son in this way, and such are muaUy eminently suceess- 
fiil as instructors, since diey are thus enabled to make 
thMMolves easily and reaxIKIy understood. This indeed 
is the appropriate dliject of analogical comparisons ;^ 
and it is a fitness to this design, which causes us to re- 
gard those which are well conducted with emotions of 
taste. 

Example 5. — '^ He lived a wanderer and a fugitive in 
his native land, and went down, like a lonely bark founder- 
ing atnid darkness and tempest, — without a pitying eye to 
weep his fall, or a friendly hand to record his struggle," 

* 

This comparison is mnd at the conclusion of the ae- 
count, given by Irving, of King Phillip* He has made 
mention of his heroic qualities and noble aohievemeBta, 
and be would excite in the nnnda of his readers a feel* 
ing of compassionate regret at his miserable and un- 
timely fall. The comparison jdeasea us. The resemr 

7 
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!»laiice on which it in Ibuncbd » nol too ^Impiwm ;^-*it i» 
naturally suggested. But the prineipal cause of the 
emotion of beauty which it -excites, is its adaptednesa to 
the design of the writer. When we think of the lonely 
bark, Ibiindering amid darkness and temfies^ k is with 
strong emotions of compassion and regret ;<aad by esoisr 
ingthe mind to bring this objOct before its yiewj;iii oso*- 
nexion with King Phillip in his adversityythe writer de- 
rives much aid in leading us to regard the latter ofaioct 
with the same emotion. ^ 

In this manner any object or oeeun^nce, whieh, ei- 
ther from the original constitntion of out minds, or from, 
association, is wont to eveite an emotiMi of a pfctioukr 
kind, may be introduced by the writer, and thus a high- 
er interest is thrown over the thoughts he comnuiaiciites^ 
and increased influence exerted over the minds of bis 
readers. And while the man of literary taste is led to 
notk^e the skUl and power which is thus displayed, he 
feels, in view of such comparisons, emotions of beauty. 

Example 6. — " He was a little, meagre, black-looking 
man, with a grizzled wig that was too wide and stood ii 
from each ear ; so that his head seemed to have shrunk 
away within it, like a dried filbert in its sheU." 

In this comparison, it is the writer's design to increase 
the emotion of a ludicrous kind, with which the object 
he is describing is in itsielf regarded. The comparison 
is therefore approved by the man of literary taste, on 
the principle of fitness as in the last example. All sim- 
ilar attempts at wit and humour must evidently come 
under the cognizance of l^erary taste. But there is a 
peculiarity in many comparisons, totroduoed with the 
design of exciting emotions of the ludicrous, which re- 
quires, particular Botse. Often, there is nothing in the 
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oljeoC eemparod, or in tbat to whiek a reflemblaoee is 
trmoedj wbioh is fitted to excite emotionb uf the ludi<- 
erou0 j but when they are viewed together, aa eoiotioa 
oi this kind is produced. In such iostances, the effect 
«f the cofufwrkoii is to be ascribed to the strangeoess 
of the res^Dbhmoe which is traced out. An example 
will eaore dearly shew what, is here stated. Of Hudi- 
krass it i»^said ; 

" We grant, although he had much wit, 

He was very shy of using it ; 

As being loth to wear It out, 

And therefore bore it not aiiout ; 

Unless on Holidi^s» or so. 

As men their. best apftarel do." 

Now there is nothing ludicrous in the assertion, that 
a nnan possesses wit, but does not often show it. Neith- 
er is there any thing ludicrous in saying, that a man 
wears his best apparel only on holidays. But when the 
objects are brought together and compared, the com- 
parison excites an emotion of a ludicrous nature. Still, 
in such instances, as in those of which an example was 
before given, it is the fitness of the comparison to the 
design of the writer, whidh causes it to he approved by 
the man of literary taste. 

Example 7. — ^' Bramins and sooders ajnd casts and shas- 
tejs witt have passed away, like the mist which rolls up the 
mountain's side before the rising glories of a summer's morn- 
ing, while the land on which it rested, shining forth in aU 
its loveliness, shall, from its numberless habitations, send 
forth the high praises of God and the Lamb.'^ 

I»r tine part of tj^e dioodursa if om which this eompari* 
B«m is take&^t the Wf iter is dweVing on the influence 
wkkh nuisl^ jil€ii4 Ihn spread of (he. CrOi^el in A^'m 
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He would hmve us regard the Ihottghts be ei^refig^ on 
this subject with grateful enmtions, and by iattodvtcmg 
the comparison which has been stated, he eiridently does 
much towards effecting this design. Hence the imm ^i 
literarj taste apfvroves of the comparison from tta fitness 
to the design of the writer. But it is to be notteed, ik^k 
the sceno is one, which in itself, distmct from its adfeifH 
tation to the subject, is fitted to excite wn emotion oF 
beauty. <' A land shining forth in its loveliness, be^ 
neath the rising glories of a sumoier's nv>Yni^g, while 
the mists are rodling up the inountai«i'B,8ide>" isa soeae^ 
which, from the original cmistitulion of our «tiods, is re-. 
garded in this manner. In this ejEarapla then, we findl 
an illustration of what was stated m Ihe former part of 
the chapter, that in the introduction of t^e ornaimen^of 
style, with the desigiv of exciting emotipii^^ of taste, the 
writer sometin^tes addresses huj^self to the origioal teor. 
dencies of the mind to feel sueh eiootionip fo "riew of ob- 
jects aad sceoes^ in the natural world CoaoiparisoB^ oC 
this kind are caUied embellishing comparisons, and when 
naturally suggested, and in agreement with the subject 
{^nd occasion, excite strong emotions of beauty. 

Example $.--^<<The poetvy of Mikon^ ei^hibiting the. 
most sublime conceptions and elevated language, interming-i, 
led with passages o^ uacemmon delieacy of thought and, 
beauty of expression, reminds as of the miracles ef Al|»me 
scenery. Nooks and dells, beautiful as fairy land, are em^ 
bosomed in its most rugged and gigantic elevations. The 
roses and myrtles bloom unchilled on the verge of the ava^ 
lanche. " 

Thte example, like the preceding, unites the various 
excellencies of a fine oom(>ari8on. The resenybiimce 
on which it is founded is not too obvious, and is nature 
ally su^asted ; the eomparisoa is iUustralive j — ^it 



f» efcolti^ liw decqgw of the writer m connected with 
his subjeety and it brings before the mind a scene, which 
^arlly from the original constitution of the mind, and part* 
iy from assoeiationy is fitted to excite an emotion of taste. 

In looking back on the examples which have been 
examined, we learn that a comparison may excite an 
emotion of taste ; 1. From the nature of the resem- 
blance on which it is founded; S. From its fitness to 
the design of the writer in its introduction, whether that 
design be to illustrate or to excite some emotion ; 3. 
Because the object or scene brought before the mind^ 
naturally excites emotions of beauty or aubltmity. We 
iemrn, also, that while some x^omparisons unite th|d three 
eauses of emotions of taste which have just been stated, 
others are admired prineipidly from the resembj^nce on 
which they are founded, or from their being highly il- 
lustrative, or adapted to some design of the writer. We 
have seen also, thai the resemblance should be natur- 
ally suggested, and that the object to which the resem- 
blance is traced, should be generally known. The 
student ia thus prepared te judge of comparisons as or- 
naments of style, and to detwmme on what principles, 
and how far, they are fitted to excite emotions of taste. 

From the cqnsideration of the Formal Compariaon, I 
'proceed to the implied Comparison, or Metaplior. 

I^et us suppose, that a writer wishes to shew his rea* 
ders, how soon the effidct of sorrow on the minds of the 
young is done away. While this thought has possession 
of the mind, imagination brings up to his view a young" 
and vigorous tree, in the bark of which an incision haa 
been made, but the wound, from the rapidity of the 
growth of the tree is fiist otoding over. The resem-^ 
bia^^ between the thonght in his mhid and the object 
thus presented, his taste approves as iHnstrative and 

7* 
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Striking, and he wishes to pttice it before the Tiew of 
others. The most obvkHis me^iod of doii^ Uias is as 
fcUovTB ; ^< As tliQ wound made in the hark of ti^e joung* 
and healthy tree, soon ckNied oT«r, so sorrows in the 
minds of the yovog, are hnt o£ short duration." By this 
formal eomparison, the objeet of the writer would be ef^- 
iected. His readers would perceive the resemblance, 
and their good taste would approve this attempt to aid 
the distinctness of their view. But let us suppose, that 
instead <^this formal comparison, he expresses himself 
as ii>llows ; <^ Wha^ are the sorrowa of the joong } 
Their growing minds soon close above the wound. '^^ 
This expressicm brings before the mind the sane objecta 
as are brought by the comparison ; the same reaei»- 
blattce is traced, and the same aid is given to the dia*' 
ttactness of our view. But the resemblance, instead of 
being distinctfy stated, i» implied. Upon reading the 
passage, it at once oecura to ua, that some of the words 
used are applied to objects, to which they are not uaual<^ 
ly applied. We are not wont to speak of the mind aa 
growing, and of the wounds of the mind aa do^ng over. 
From thia umMmal application of words, the imaginatioit 
is set in actioa, and brings up to view the resembhuico, 
just as the wrxler designed it should* be seen. Thia 
then, is what is catted an implied eomriAtsoif or a mkt-^ 

APHOR. y 

So far aa the Comparison and Metaphor are the same^ 
it ik unnecessary to repeat the pt inciples and rules stat-^ 
ed with referenea to the former, smea they apply alike 
to both. But in thus implying a resemblance by the 
wittsual application of language^ there is an exertion of 
skill, which is not found in its more formal statea^ent. 
And hence, when the metaphor is extended thraugh 
different elimsas, aa emotion of taste may be excited m 
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-nKW of the iitiielMr^if'the different parts in their connex- 
ion with each other, and with the whole. There is also 
need of cautions which are not required in the use of 
the Comparison. Some happy instances of the Meta- 
l^or wOl therefore be pointed out, and such cautions 
given, as maj guard us from faults in the unusuri appli- 
cation of language. 

Elx AMPLE 1. — ^' She had heen the pupil of the Tillage pas^ 
tor, the farorite lamb of his little flock." 

The latter part of this sentence is a metaphor. We 
are at once aware, that the fair maiden here referred to,: 
is not meant to be called a lamb of the flock in the lit- 
eral application of the words. The imfrfied comparison 
18 readily suggested. The imagination brings before 
us the lamb of a little flock, and we think of the tender-- 
ness and care with which it is nurtured, and the strong 
interest which from its youth and simplicity it excites \. 
and we trace out the resemblance to this pupil of the 
^ village pastor. We are pleased with the comparison as 
one easily and naturaUy suggested, as illustrative, and 
a^ bringing before the mind an object which it regards 
with an emotion o^ beauty. 

. Though this example of the Metaphor is faultless, it 
does not excite in the minds of most readers a strong 
emotion of beauty. This is easily explained, and is an' 
illustration of a principle which should J»e borne in mind 
in all our judgments of attempts of this nature. So fre- 
quently do we compare what is tender and delieate and 
ianocent to the lamb, that we have become familiar with 
the comparison, and it loses its eflect upon us. We 
may learn then iVom this example, that the introduction 
of common comparisons and metaphors wiH add little to 
the be&uty of style. They wiO not be defects, but ha%- 
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iDg loit hy repetition their power of pleasing, thky vilt 
be passed by unnoticed. Novelty is not then to be re^ 
garded as a source of emotions of tasite ; but the waxU: 
of novelty will prevent such emotions from being felt. 
Example 2. Burke in his description of Atheists says, - 

*^ They abhor the author of their Being. He hever pre*- 
sents himself to their thoughts^ but to menaee and alarm 
them. They cannot strike the sun out of the Heavens, but 
they are able to raise a smouldering smoke that obscures 
him from their eyes.'* 

From the connexioD, we learn, that this last sen- 
tence is not meant to convey what is expressed by the 
words as they are usually applied. This leads us to en- 
quire, in what way they are designed to be understood^ 
and imagination at once traces out a resemblance be- 
tween the sun in the heafens, and that glorioas Being, 
who shines forth iti the brightness of his perfections ; 
and we continue to trace the resemblance between the 
attempt of mortals, to obscure the brightness of the sun 
to their own view by raising a siaouideriDg smoke, an<f 
the attempt of Atheists, to obscure to their own niindi^ 
the existence of the Deity, by Hveir darkening specuhK 
tions. As this is a representation of objects of thonghf 
by objecta of sense, the efibct in giving increased di»* 
tinctness of view is favorable. 

Example 3. Byron has the following striking metic>^ 
phor. 

« Man ! 

Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear." 

Here is evidently an implied comparison, and one 
that pleasea us from the unexpectedness ahd appropri- 
ateness of the resemblance on which it is founded* The 
example also brings to notice a characteristic trait of the 
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ULetxpbof. I refer to ito boldnese. The writer, under 
a deep impression of the varieties in the life of man, in 
a sodden, striking manner, calls him a pendnlmn, and 
leaves it to the excited imagination of the reader to trace 
out the resemblance. Hence it is, that the use ef the 
Metaphor is not approved in a calm, deliberate, reason- 
ing state of mind. In this respect it difl^r^ from the 
Comparison, which is sometimes called the figvre of 
description, while the Metaphor is termed the figure of 
passion. 

Example 4, Irving while wandering amidst the si- 
lent and gloomy scehes of Westminster Abbey, hears 
the sound of busy existence without. He thus describes 
the effect on his feelings. 

" The contrast is striking ; and it has a strange effect^i 
thus to bear the surges aC active life hurryiag along and 
|>eatiDg against the very walls of the sepulchre.^^' 

^' The surges hurrying along and beating," at enc0 
suggests to the imagination the eoatparisoa here implied, 
and there is a sublime emotion whieh takes possession 
of the mind, as the reserahlance is traced. 

The9e exfunples are sufficient fully to shew the aa^ 
ture of the Metaphor, or loqplied Compariaoa. With 
the design of exhibiting the riuli which is requisite, 
when language is thus used figuratively, a few more 
examples will now he given. 

Example 4. Of Mr. Roscoe it is said in the Sketch 
Book, 

" He found the tide of wealth flowing merely in the 
^h^nnelsoftraffick; he has diverted from it invigorating; 
rills to refresh the gardens of literature. " 

This is an example of a well supported metaphor, 
}f we notice the different words, by the unusual applt* 
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efltioB of which the mete^ior is^htere im|4ied,we rimH 
liDd, that they are in agreement with each other, and 
all tend to aid the imagination in bringing up the ol>* 
ject of comparison, and tracing out the reoemblance.. 
We have before our view the ^' tide flowing in ehan- 
nels," and then the *^ rilla are diverted to refresh the 
gardens." In saying that these words are in agreemeirt 
with eaeh o^er, reference is had to the ase of them in 
their common application, and this is necessary, thai 
the metaphor hp well supported. Let us suppose, thmt 
the writer had said, '^ He found the tide of wealth flow- 
ing merely in the channels of traffic, and took out large 
sums to support and encourage literature." We might 
in this case have made out his meaning, but what con^ 
fusion is there in the attempt of the imagination to 
trace out the comparison which is implied. The rea* 
son of this confusion is obvious. In the former part of 
the sentence, the words are implied figuratively, and la 
the latter literally. Hence thmi we derive the Mlowing 
rule. That in metaphors we guard against uniting toe^ 
gather language applied figurativdy and titON^. 

Example 5, A writer In the £dMi1nirgfa Review, with 
tk^ design <if shewing in what way the earfy sttte of 
aociety is ftvorsHle to poelie«d exeollenoe, says, 

'' Poetry produces an illusion en the eye of the mind, sS 
a magie lantern prodaess aa ittasion on the eye of the hody« 
And as a magie lantern acts best in a dark reott|» poetry 
effects its purpose best in a dark age« As the light of 
knowledge breaks in upon its exhibitions^ as the outlines of 
certainty beceqie more and more definite, and tbje shades of 
probability more and more distinct^ the lines and linea**^ 
pnents of the phantoms which it ealls ap> grow fainter and 
fainter," 

This example eoavnaoces with a formal comparison,, 
And ftflerwards ohan^^es into a metaphor. It is iiitro;^ 



dnced lo sli6«rihe aiinirable 911111 which is ii$fhyd ia 
Uie application of words. *^The breaking in of light,"the 
** outlines becoming more «nd more definite," the 
'^ shades more and more distinct^'' and the ^^ lines and 
lineaments of the phantoms growing fainter and faiater,'' 
are expressieiis, which maj be literally applied to the 
efaieds presented bj the magic lantern, and «t the 
same time, as applied by the imagination to the cre»* 
lions of poetry, they preseni a distinct and complete 
Yiew. There can be no doubt, that part of the pleasure 
derived from i^eeding this passage, results from the skill 
displayed in this happy application of language, contin* 
ued as it is through several clauses. Suppose that the 
latter part of this exam|^ had read, ^^ As the light of 
kncrwledge breaks in up^i its exhibitions, as the out- 
lines of certainty become more and more definite, as 
the weight of probability increases, the lines and linea- 
ments of the phantoms which it calls op, grow fainter and 
fainter." Here would be what is called a confusion of 
metaphor^ The ian§inalion in its attempt to trace out 
the resemblance, and bring a distinct image before the 
aniad, when it conies, to the claiise~^' the increas* 
uag wieight of probability," is led astray, and the 
whole image becomes confused. This then suggests 
J^e cantton, that in continued metaphors, we should 
guard against . applying words in such a manner, as to 
bring up two or more difierent resemblances, and thus 
produce confusion in the view presented by the imagin- 
ation. 

Example 6. The same writer, in describing the soph* 
istry iLud unfair statements of those, who tell us to judge 
of Civil Liberty from the outrages and violent acts 
which attend revolutions, says, 

<'It is just at this crisis of revolution that its enemies 
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love to exhilMt it. They pfuSi doWn the ic«ffoldkig from 
the half finished edifice ; they point to the flying du0t, tlie 
falling bricks, the comfortless rooms, the .frightful irregalar* 
ity of the whole appearance ; and then ask in scorn, where 
the promised splendour and comfort is to be found." 

. This example is difiTerent from the preceding. It is 
only in the first part of it, that the words are designed 
to be figuratirely applied to the syatem of govemment, 
by which civil liberty is secured. We may speak of 
civil government as an edifice, and of the helps used in 
rearing it, as scaffolding. But if we try to trace out thai 
which may correspond to the flying dust, the falling 
bricks, the comfortless rocmis, and other circumstances 
mentioned, it is without success. Still th« coraparisoa 
strikes us favorably, for though the imagination cannot 
trace out the particulars, it is aided in bringing to the 
mind a general view of the efiTect. Let us now suppose 
that the comparison had read, ^'They pull down the scaf- 
folding from the half finished edifice,they point to the dust 
of dispute, the falling bricks of contention, the comfort- 
less rooms of an exhausted treasury, the frightful irreg- 
ularity of the whole appearance of government ; and 
then ask in scorn, where the promised splendour and 
comfort is to be found." This would have been pur- 
suing the metaphor too far ; it would hc^ve been* called 
forced, and good taste would condemn it. Hence then 
we derive the caution, not to pursue the figurative ap- 
plication of language too far. 

Example 7. The celebrated passage, in which Burke 
describes the fall from power of Lord Chatham, and the 
rise of Charles Townsend, unites in it all the excellen- 
eies of the most perfect metaphor. 

" Even then, before this splendid orb was entirely set, 
and while the western horizon was in a blase with his des* 
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glory, OB ike opptMtte quarter of the hetvens arose 
another lumtBarj) and for his hour became lord of the as- 

in this fine passage^ the resemblance implied ia oach 
as to be highly illustrative ; there is a grandeur in the 
object presented, which elevates the mind, and the lan- 
guage in its figurative application, is skilfully and hap- 
pily managed. 

In th<e example of the Metaphor which has noTv been 
given, it has he&n shewn, that it is in its nature the 
same as the Comparison — ^that it differs from it, in that 
the resemblance is not formally stated, but simply im- 
plied, and that the mode of implying it is by the appli- 
cation of language in an unusual manner, which is called 
applying it figuratively, and that several cautions are to 
be observed in this figurative application of words. 

It has been common to mark a distinction l)etween 
the Metaphor and the Allegory, the latter being defined 
a CQntinued metaphor. But as both are founded on 
the same principles, and require the same cautions and 
directions in their use, the distinction is regarded as one 
of little practical importance. 

There is a mode of illustration and embelliahraent, . 
oflen found in the productions of good writers, which, 
though of the nature of the comparison, is worthy of 
separate attention. I refer to what is included under 
the name of ALLUSIONS. It will at once be aeen, that 
though they difier in form from the comparison, they 
are of the same nature, and their introduction depends 
on similar principles. Like comparisons they are illus- 
trative, and give us pleasure fVom the discovery of unex* 
peeted resemblances, or coincidences of thought, or ex- 
pression. If too the comparison when drawn from some 
fair scene in nature^ or some finished wotk gf art, gives 

8 ' . 
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119 pleasure by directing the miad to that which c*ii0e« 
a grateful emotion, the same is true of the allusioii. 
Our attentioQ is directed to some classical writer, or -to 
some well knowa popular writer of the day, or to somo 
recent event — ^the imagination is set in exercise-— -grate- 
ful associations are excited, and the effect is happj. 
Some examples of the Allusion will now be given. 

£xaniple 1. Burke in his character of Lord Chat* 
ham, has the following passage ; 

*^ His is a great and celebrated name ; a name which 
keeps the name of this country respectable over every other 
on the globe. It may be truly calledj 

Qlarum et venerabile nomeii 
Gentibus, et multum nostras quod proderit urbi.^ 

This is called a o^Iassical allusion ; to those who hav^ 
classical associations, such allusions are always pleas- 
ing. They are connected with the days of our youth, 
and with scenes, the memory of which is grateful to us. 
They refer us also to those pa^s, where our tastes 
have been formed, ami our mkub ^sciplined and fur- 
nished with knowledge. 

It will at once occur, that allusions in the ibrm of the 
example given, should never be made, except in pro- 
•duetioQS which are primarily addressed to those who are 
familiar with the language of the ^ quotation. Should a 
4»reacber of 4he present day imitate in this respect the 
aemnoQs of Jeromy Ti^lor, he would justly incur tht 
^charge, of pedantry. But {n addresses to deliberative 
assemblies, >or4o literary associations) w on pofalie nm^' 
tional aelebrations, where classiaal sc)M>l»ri are founds 
allusions of this kind m»y ftpcasion^Uy ba introduced) 
with a happy sSm^. 

Example % In #09n# instances of alassioal alhisionsyi 
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fbiere is a reference to facts found itt classical writers, 
wkfaout a qaotatioo in a foreign language. Of this an 
example is given by Burke in his speech on the Car- 
aatic war. 

" Erery day you are fatigued and disgusted with this cant, 

the Carnatic is a country that will soon recover, and become 

instantly as prosperous as ever. They think they are talk- 

kt^ to innocents, who believe that by the sowing of dragon's 

; teetb^ men may come up ready grown and ready made." 

/ In ^assical allusions of this form, the writer is not 
confined within so narrow limits, as those of the prece- 
ding. Still care should be had, that what is thus iJluded 
to should be generally known. Miss H. Moore is a 
writer, who has not sufficiently observed this caution. 
ix is not unfrequent to find classical allusions in her 
writings, of which even to the classical student it is no 
shame to be ignorant. 

£xample 3. A writer, describing the influence of the 
American revolution, says, 

^' From our revolutionary struggle, proceeded the revoke 
tion in France, and all which has followed in Naples, Por- 
tngal, Spain and Greece ; and theogh the bok of every chain 
l|as been again driven, they can no more hold the heaving 
mass, than the chains of Xerxes could hold the Hellespont 
vexed with stormsj* 



. This M att iiislorieal aBusioo. la most instances of. 
dug kiiid the design is to illuslratOv The caution then 
it peculiarly necessary, thai . in historical allusU>ns the 
faets i^ded to be saeh ma are geasrally known. Other- 
wise such i^lusiotti will oaky threw a deeper shade on 
these efajectsy wbieb they were desipied to illumiaate. 

Example 4. There are some iastaaees in which his- 
torical aBttskme are designed not^^Hify te ilbis^ate, hut 
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i6 awaken grateful emotions. Such ia the Mloving 

from Everett's Address ; 

"Lincoln, and Greene, and Knox, and Hamilton, are 
gone ; the heroes of Saratoga and Yorktown hare fallen be- 
fore the only foe they could not meet.** 

Historical allusions of this kind, which bring to view 
important events or characters in the history of a nation^ 
are ever grateful to the people of that nation. Henee 
they are so often found in addresses on occasions of na- 
tional celebrations, and serve to gratify the pride of na- 
tional feeling. One caution may well be given respec- 
ting allusions of this kind— that they be not worn out, or 
such as are too commonly made. 

Example 5, The following is an English classical 
allusion. Milton, who was a contemporary with Crom- 
well, was a zealous republican. He wrote much and 
ably against the monarchical and aristocratical institu- 
tions of his time ; and in so doing condemned many of 
those elegant abausements which w^re congenial to his 
own feelings. 

*« He sacrifices his private tastes and feelings, that ^ 
might do what he considered his duty to mankind. It is the 
very struggle of the noble Othello. His heart relents, but 
his band is firm. He does nought in hate, but aH in hon- 
our. He kisses the beantiful deceiver before he destroys her." 

This allusion is to the Othello of Shakspeare ;« and 
such is the rank and antiquity of his writings, that allu- 
sions to passages found in them, are regarded muefa in 
the same manner as classical alhisions. We have in 
faet our Englisb classieal writers, who have outlived 
their century, and who from their preemtnenee, may be 
supposed to be familiarly known by every EngHrib schol- 
lar. To such writers it is lawful to makel aUusici^as 
those whose works should be known ; and vadk aihuHOiis^ 
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irfien hapfdy introduccdy will please ns in the same 
manner and degree, as those derired from the ancient 
classics. 

Hxampie 6. The followiag example is from Irving^ 
and is taken from his account of James of Scotland, 
the "Royal Poet." 

" JanMs is evidentlj worthy of being enrolled in that lit-^ 
tie constellation of remote, but never failing luminaries^ who 
shine in the highest firmament of literature^ aitd who, like 
morning stars, sang together at the bright dawning of Brit«^ 
ish poetry." 

This beautiful passage alfbrds an example of a Serip- 
toral allusion, and is highly pleasing. Allusions of this 
kind, will always be well understood, and oflen- fron» 
their elevated nature, add much to the beauty of wri* 
tings. But there is need of caution in their use. 

With the example that has been giren no fault ean 
be found. It is rather to be commended as an embel- 
lishment. But too frequently is it the case, that the 
same inuocency cannot be affirmed of allusions to Holy 
Writ. This remark is not meant to imply, that such al-* 
lusions should never be made, except when the subject 
of discourse is of a serious or religious nature. It is 
enoogh that the subject be one of importance, that it 
have some dignity attached to it, and that theve be noth- 
ing ludicrous or trifling. Let ludicrous or trifling asso- 
ciations be connected with a passage of Scripture, and 
whenever this passage meets our attention, even in .our 
most sober hours, there will be dMiger that these asso- 
ciations will come with it, and exert an unfavorable in-* 
fluence on the state of our feelings. Besides, there is 
something which savours much of profanity in such al- 
lusions to Scripture ; it shews, that that reverence is 

not felt for it, which, as God^s word, it should command*. 

8* 
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■ These remarks we intended to be applied witb aiost 
stf ictness to the introduction of the language of Scrip* 
ture. There may be instances, in which we may inno- 
cently make use, in the way of allusion, of historical 
facts found in Scripture, wheo there would at the same 
time be impi;opriety in introducing ^n expression from 
the same source. The reason of this distinction is ob- 
vious. Our associations with particular forms of expres- 
edon are close and strong, with facta, much less so. 
There is more need of caution also, because the tempta- 
tions in one case are much more frequent than in the 
other. From the-antiquity of our translation of the Bi- 
ble, there is often a quaintness in its expressions, and 
their introduction may give a point to some satirieal re- 
mark, or furnish a striking form for some sally of wit. 
But we should beware. Scripture is a pure stream^ 
flowing forth from the throne of God, and it shoufd nev- 
er be made to reflect the fantastic images of human folly. 
In the productions of writers of taste, there are maiiy 
{fusions made to the literature of the times. When any 
literary production gains celebrity, it is supposed to be 
known to literary men ; and allusions may be made to 
such writings without incurring the charge of obscurity, 
and often with a favorable effect* Such allusions form 
a kind of bond beCween literary men. They are the 
language of the fraternity, and one cause of the pleas- 
ure which they aflbrd, is found in th^ oomplaoency and 
pride which are felt in being able to understand them. . It 
is unnecessary to give many examples of this class of 
allusions. Two only will be brought forward, which 
furnish opportunity for some additional remark. 

Example 7. The followiug passage is from Greea-* 
wood on the eternity of God. 

" A stone perhaps may tell some wanderer where we lie, 
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wlieB we eame here» and when we went awaj ; bnt eren 
that will soon refuse to bear us record : * time's effacing 
fingers' will be busy on its surface, and at length will wear 
it snaooth.'' 

The quotation in this passage is from one*of the pop- 
ular poets of the day. The allusion to the admirable 
description, where it is originally found, will be perceived 
and relished by every man of taste who Is familiar with 
the writings of Byron ; and the pleasure, with which the 
passage that has been cited will be read, is much great- 
er, than if the same thought had been expressed without 
the allusion. 

We have in this instance an example of a method of> 
t^n resorted to by writers in prose to embellish their 
productions. Poetry is the language of the imagination. 
Its aim is to please, and hence the happy introduction 
of poetical language, is justly considered an ornament 
of prose. Poetry also allows of inversions of clauses, 
and of the use of words forbidden to prose ; and hence it 
enables a writer to convey a thought in a sententious and 
striking manner. But here the caution may be given, not 
to introduce poetical expressions with great frequency. 
To say in verse what might as well be said in prose, 
and thus to be continually introducing scraps of poetry, 
may shew a familiarity with poetical writers, but is no 
evidence of a good literary taste. 

Example 8. As another exiample I quote the follow- 
ing passage \ 

" No sooner'' does he (W. Irving) catch a glimpse of the 
venerable Kaatskill, lifting its shaggy head over its white 
ruffof ambient clouds, and frowning on the glorious Hud« 
son as it rolls below ; no sooner do the antique gahle*>roofcd 
domes of the Manhattoes, and Albany, and the classiAbadea 
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of Comma nipaw rise upon his fancyi tbmn ' his fool is on> him 
native heath aikd his name is M'Gregor.' " 

Here the allusion is to one of the popular Romancesr 
of the day, and hence it is understoodf, an^ is pleasing. 

Example 9. The following example is from a review 
of the works of Milton. The author is stating the fact,, 
that while, in the time of the EngKsh rebelhon, others 
were desirous only of reforming some prevalent abuses, 
it was Milton's aim to attain the freedom of the huihan 
mind — -to deliver men from moral and intellectual slavery.. 

*^ Milton was desirous that the 'people should think Cot 
themselresr as well as tax themselves, and be delivered' 
from the dominion of prejudice, as well as from that of 
Charles* He knew, that thos(S, who with the best inten- 
tions overlooked these schemes of reform, and contented 
themselves with pulling down the king atmT imprisoning the 
malignants, acted likis the heedless brothers in. his own 
poems, who, in their eagerness to disperse the train of the 
sorcerer, neglected the means of liberating the- captive*. 
They thought only of conquering,, when they should have 
thought of disenchanting. 

' Qh ye mistook. Ye should have snatched the wand» 

Without the rod reversed. 
And backward mutters of dissevering power. 
We cannot free the lady that sits there, 
Bound in strong fetters, fixed and motionless.'' 

To reverse this rod, to spell the charm backwards,- to break 

the ties that bound a stupified people to the seat af enchant* 

ment, was the noble aim of Milton." 

I 

In this example, a striking, passage selected from the 
works which the reviewer is examining, is used as an 
illustration, and the effect is good. The pleasure which 
it affords us, is similar to that derived from a sprightly 
turn in conversation. We all know, that it adds much 
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to the point of a wiliy remark^ when its author has 
founded it on an exprassion just dropped bj another. 
There is a suddenness about it, which is an evidence 
that it is not premeditated, and which is pleasing to us. 
There is, without doubt, something of the same kind of 
^ pleasure, in meeting with allusions of the class to which 
the preceding example belongs. 

Example 10. I ^hall give but one example more of 
the allusion, and that is worthj of notice from the man-^ 
ner of its introduction. -It is sometimes the case, that a 
writer meets with a suitable object of allusion in the 
productions of some author, whose wntings are either 
in a language unknown to most of his readers, or not 
of sufficient reputation to be regarded as classicaL la 
such instances, the ohl/ way is, to state the fact or story, 
and then on this statement found the allusion. One eau-^ 
tion in such cases should always be remembered. Be 
sure that the alkision is of sufficient importance to justi-< 
fy 80 formal an intioduotion* And if ever this is thQ 
^fkse^ it siirol^ is so i^ the foUowi^g ^x^^pto i . 

*^ Ariosto tclls'a pretty story of a fairy, who, by some mys- 
terious law of her nature, was condemned to appear at 
certain seasons in the form of. a foul and poisonous snake^, 
Those who injured her during this period of. her disguise, 
were fereyer excluded from participation in the blessings 
she bestowed. Hut to those, who in spite bf her loathsome 
aspect, pitied and protected her, she afterwards revealed 
- herself in the beautiful and celestial fi>rm which was natural 
to her ; accompanied their footsteps, granted all their wish-. 
es, filled their houses T\rith wealth^i niade them happy in love 
and victorious in war.. Such a spirit is Liberty. At times 
she takes the form of a hateful reptile* She grovels, she 
hisses, she stings. But woe to those who in disgust shall 
venture to crush her. And happy are those, who having 
dared to receive her in her degraded and frightful shape. 
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shall at kngth be rewarded hj tier in the tiioe of htt beautf 
and glorj«" 

In the arrangement of the preceding e^catnples of al- 
lusion, reference is had to the division of our ^socia- 
tioifd into Universal and Arbitrary, which has been made 
by intellectual philosophers. Classical allusions, wheth- 
er to standard authors in our own or fbreigii languages, 

• 

Historical allusions, and Scriptural allustonsr, eome an- 
der the head of those of tiniversal ass6ciations. Other 
instances are those of arbitriury associations^ Prom no- 
ticing this distinction it may be seen, why, in the wri-* 
tings of our best authors<^hose who write with the hope^ 
ef being read when other writers ef the age are forgot- 
ten, allusions of the former class are much more Ire^ 
quent, than of the latter. The passing events of the day,, 
and the ephemeral" productions of the age, will soon be 
forgotten ; and though an allusion to th«i»maiy at first 
east some light on the passages where they are^ foaod, 
at a later time, and in a d^rent place, such- allusions 
will only tend to darken what before they iihuntbat^d. 
Npt^so with allusions fouoded on associations that ar^- 
universal. While the works fW>m which they are deriV*^ 
ed go dowa to posterity, gathering new admiration • inr 
their progress, these allusioos are understood^ and con- 
stitute a bond of eonnejuon between the literary men of 
diifereat ages, being drawn from the same comvioii Mere- 
house of imagery and focts. 

The Comparison, Metaphor, and Alhieion,. are founds 
ed on the fondness of the mind for tracing unexpected 
resemblances. There are other relations which give 
rise to other attempts to please. One thing is the cause 
of another, here is the relation of cause and effect. One 
thing is th^ symbol of another ; here is the relation of 
the a^ \o the ^btng signified, ^t \^ 00 the gM^t^ 
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And we (hiDk of the generous wine wkh which it is wont 
to be filled ; here is the relation of the container to the 
thing contained. Again, one thing is part of another ; 
here is the relatiim of a part to the whole. One thing 
is a species in relation to another which is its genus \ 
here is the relation of the species to the genus. 

The relations which have now been stated, are not 
oHen formally referred to with the design of illustration 
or ornament ; but instances frequently occuri in which 
they are implied, and suggested to the mind by the pe- 
culiar use of « word. The manner in which this is done^ 
has been already shewn in the case of the Metaphor. 

To give examples of the difierent tropes, or figures, 
founded on these several relations, would be of little 
practical advantage. Besides, in these instances, the 
writer does not found bis attempts to please solely on the 
fondness of the mind for discovering unexpected rela- 
tions. Most frequently it is his wish to increase the dis- 
tinctness of the reader's view, or in some other way to 
excite an« emotion of taste. Instead then of making 
these different figures, as the Metonomy, Synecdoche, 
Metalepms and others, distinct objects of attention, I 
shall more fully explain the mature of the figurative use 
of language, and in another chapter, when treating of 
vivacity, as a quality of style, give examples of the most 
important of these figures. 

A word is said to be used literally, when it is used in 
« manner, which is authorized by the general consent 
of tiiose who speak and write with correctness the lan- 
guage, in which it is found. A word is used figurative- 
ly, when, though it retains its usual signification, it is 
applied in a manner different from its common applica- 
tion. When I speak of the pillar which supports the 
edidce^ I use the word fUlar literally, or as it is usually 
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appliea by those who speak the English fcmguage. U 
1 say of a man, that he is tire pillar of the state, I still 
use the word pUlar in its common signification, as deno- 
ting thftt which firmly fixed gives a solid support, but I 
apply the word to an object different from those to which 
it is usually applied. Instead of a solid mass of wood, 
or stone, the object to which it is applied, is an intelli- 
gent being ; and instead of supporting a material edifice, 
it is the support of the state. This then is an example 
of the figurative use of language. 

From this account of the figurative use of words, k 
might be expected, ifanit being often used in a manner 
different from their common literal use, the signifieations 
of this class of words would in time be subject to changt^ 
And this, in examining the history of a laagu^e, is <^- 
ten found to be the case. In our own language, theie 
are many words, which were at first literally applied le 
material objects only, and figuratively used to denote 
those which are intellectual. Many of tl^se have now 
altogether lost their original meaning, and retain only 
that derived from their figurative use. Who would now 
speak of tiie apprehentioH of a chair ^ or of the ardour of 
hk firel But such in their original signifieadon^ was 
the c6mmon use of these words* In other inetttices, 
where the signification of the word in its Mteral use has 
not become obsolete, the meaning derived from its fig«. 
urative use is more readily suggested. 

It may be said, if this change is progressive^ and the. 
meaning of a word as used %uratively, supersectes the 
original literal signification, how are we to det^mioe 
in respect to a word thus changing, whether it he used 
figuratively or literacy. The answer is this, that when- 
ever a word of this class eeases to have any influence 
on the imagination, in leading it to trace out ^n unex- 
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p^ed r^btiOD, U w no lomger used figuratively, but iU 
figurative meaniag kaa become ita iiteral. 

The changes in a language iotrodueed by the figur- 
ative use of words, are injurious so far as they cause 
uncertainty in the signification of terms. But this in- 
convenience is amply compensated by the advantages 
resulting from the same source. Some of these I shall 
here mention ; 

1 . The figurative use of words increases the copioas- 
ness of a language. It has already been stated, that 
when a word is used figuratively, its original meaning 
is retained, but this meaning is modified by the new ap- 
plication which is made. These new applications then 
are to be regarded as modifications of the original 
meaning of the word, and the effbct is similar to the 
mukiplyiog of derivatives from the radical terms of a 
language. The following use of the word '^ tide" iUus« 
trates this remark ; 

'* What a tide of woes comes rushing on this woaful land !* 
*'The tide of blood in me hath proudly flowed in vanity." 
** There is a tide in the affairs of men.'' 

Now these difibrent applications of the word Ode do 
in fact so modify its meaning, that the effect is the same, 
as if so many new words had been introduced into the 
language. Thus it is that a language is made more co- 
pious « 

2. As a necessary consequence from the preceding^ 
the richness of language is increased. We have a great- 
er variety of terms and expressions for conveying the 
same thought, or describing the same object, and are 
enabled to mark with distinctness miiiUte shades of dif- 
ference in our thoughts and in the appearance of objects. 
To illustrate this remark, 1 introduce several different 
ways in which the shining of the Sun is represented ; 

9 
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'< Behold the San b«th bufst t)ie Eastern gateg. 
And all his $piendor Jhods the towered walk." 
*' And when the San begins to Jling 
His flaring beams." 

'^ Right against the eastern gate, 
Where the great Sun begins hit state 
Rob'd in flames and amber light." 
** Thou'rt 7>tftyKngf now, O Sun, the vines of Canaan, 
And crmjoning vjith rich Ughi the eedar tops of Lebanon.^' 
Thou Sun, 

" The quher of thy noontide rajv 
Exhmuit in all their fiery blase." 
' ■ ^^ a dazsMng deiige reigns^" 
<< The western wooes of ebbing day 
Rolled o'er the glen their level way, 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living fire." 
" Phcebus bade farewell to every leaf and flower. *' 

The aid derived from the figurative use of words in 
pointing out minute differences in the appearance of ohr 
jects, may be learnt from the following expressions which 
describe the passage of light ] 

^* A peculiar melancholy reigns over the aisle where Ma- 
ry lies buried. The light struggles dimly through windows 
, darkened by dust." 

" The last beams of day were now faintly streaming 
through the painted windows in the high vaults above me.'* 

<< The time shall come, when the garish sunbeam shaXl 
break into these gloomy mansions of death." 

The advantages derived from the figurative use of 
words in giving copiousness and richness to a'language, 
are not confined to descriptive writing. Without aid of 
this kind, it would be difficult for the intellectual philo- 
sopher to conduct his reasonings and explain the phe- 
nomena of the mind. 
3. The increased power of language may be mention- 
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«d as a tMrd particular ia atatifig tlie advantage* ariaing 
j&om the tise of figurative terms. By the increased 
power of language I here refer to its influence on the 
distinctness of our views, and on the feelings and emo- 
tions of which we are susceptible. The passages quot- 
ed when treating of vivacity as a quality of style, illus- 
trate this remark. I shall therefore state but few in- 
stances here, and tbese without comment. 

" Men looked up 

With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 

The pall of a past world. " 
" Thoughts rush in stormy dwkneu through the soul." 

'^ It broke the Sabhath stillness round.'' 

*^ The heavens present an immense concave reposing on 
the circular boundary of the world." 

A fondness for life and animated being in preference 
to inanimate objects, may be stated as one of the princi- 
ples in man, on which attempts to excite emotions of 
'taste are founded. Whenever therefore a writer causes 
the imagination of his readers to regard inanimate ol»- 
jects, or such as have an existence in the mind only, as 
living and acting, or having the properties of a living 
being, such attempts, if authorized, by the subject and 
occasioD, are approved by literary taste. This is call- 
ed PSRSONIJPICATION. 

. There are different ways in which the imagination is 
led to give life to inanimate objects^ -Sometimes it is 
by a direot address to them as listening, sometimes by 
a deacription of them as acting, and sometimes by mere- 
ly ascribing to them the properties of intelligent or an- 
imated beings. Examples of these different methods 
will be given^ accompanied with- such remarks as may 
folly shew the nature of such attempts and the cautions 
to be observed in their use. 
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Example 1. The fUlowing much admired instance 
of Personification is from Milton. It is the language of 
Eve on leaving Paradise. 

<< Must I leave thee, Paradise ? thas leave 
Thee, native soil^ these happy walks and shades. 
Fit haunts of Gods ! where I had hoped to spend, 
Quiet though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both. O flowers. 
That nerer will in other climates grow, 
My early visitation, and my last 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave you names. 
Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount?'' 

In this example, the garden with the different objects 
it contains, are addressed as having life and intelligence. 
Eve parts from them, as from friends with whom she 
had long been familiar, and whom she fondly loves. 
What is most prominent in ail instances of tiiis kind of 
persenifieation b, that they result from strong emotion ; 
and this suggests one important rule respecting them. 
Personifications of the bolder kind should never be i»- 
troduced, except when there is strong excitement. 

Personifications both of inanimate objects, and of saeh 
as have an existence only in the mind, are frequently 
fbund in the commencement of poetical efiusions. The 
poet struck with them as objects of beauty, or graadenr, 
or sublimity, becomes highly excited, and breaks Ibrth 
in an address to them, as if they could hear kjs strains, 
and receive his praises. 

Example 2, The following example of this kind h 
from Akenslde. 

" Indalgent Fancy t from the fruitful banks 
Of Avon, whence thy igsy fin^rs cuU 
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Frerft fibweft and. dews, to spnokk on the turf 
Where Shakspeare Ues^^br present.^' 

In this example) there is a perBonijScation of a facultj 
ef the miod — ^that which exists ojily as an object of 
thought or consciousness. Instances of this kind are 
eoninaon, and from their frequency do not appear so 
bold, as those of inanimate material objects ; but they 
are often justly regarded as happy attefnpts to excite 
emotions of taste. Like comparisons in which intellec-' 
tual are illustrated by material things, they assist the mind 
in the distinctness of its views. They also often bring 
before the mind an object or scene, in the view of which, 
from some original tendency of the mind, or from some 
association, an emotion of beauty is excited. In the in- 
stance just stated, imagination causes a fkir form to rise 
before us, whose occupation it is to " cull fresh flowers 
from the banks of rivers,"' and " sprinkle dews on poets' 
graves,'^ and we regard the image presented with an 
emotion: of beauty. 

The niost important caution to be observed in the in* 
4Toductlbn of Personifications of the kind we are consid^ 
ering is,, that the object addressed be one of sufficient 
dignity and importance. Should a writer address his 
inkstand, or his paper, as beings of life and intelligence^ 
.the effeei would be unfavorable; 

It will be noticed, that in the examples of Personifi-- 
eation which have been cited, inanimate objects and 
objects of thought are addressed as living agents. The 
writer calls upon them as beings that can hear and act. 
Examples will now be given, in which inanimate objects 
and (Ejects of thought, are described as acting and pos- 
sessing the qualities of living beings. These instances 
form a second class of Personifications, being less bold! 

tiian t^se before stated. 

9* 
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Example 3. The following example Is froiiFMHieii 5 

** So saying, her rash hand in evil hour 
Foi*th reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she eat. 
£arth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat. 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost." 

In this example Earth, an inanimate material object^ 
is described as feeling, and Nature, an object of thought, 
as acting. Though so high an excitement of the mind 
is not required to justify the introduction of a descriptiTO 
Personification, such as is here given, as is necessary 
to authorize a Personification of the preceding class,, 
still that excitement must exist in a considerable degree. 
Had not the occasion been one of great importance, and 
the event one regarded with deep interest, the person- 
ifications of the earth and* of nature here found, would 
not be approved. But so important was the occasion, 
and so momentous the event, that the method of descrip-> 
tion here adopted, is in agreement with our excited feel- 
ings. Hence^ then, the caution given in reference to 
the fbrmer class of Personifioations^ Is appli^>able in some 
degree to this. 

Instaoees, in which objects of thought are represent* 
ed as aottng and exhibiting the qualities of active and 
intelligent beings, are frequent. One principal desiga 
of such Personifications, as before remarked, is to aid 
the mind in the distinctness of its conoeptionsi^ 

Example 4, The following example of this kind ts 
from Hooker, 

*'Of l^^^thereeanbe no less acknowledged^ than that 
her seat is the besom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world. All things in heaven and earth do her homag;e ; the 
very least as (feeling her care, and the greatest as not ex* 
empted from her po wer. Both angels and men and ereituret 
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•f what cMidilt«ii M»ev«ri tboagh eztk^ in diierept tort tn^ 
manaer, jret aU with unilbrm conseat, admiriag her at the 
mother of their peace and joy." 

No one can read this passage without a conscioasnesH, 
that the person ificatton gives a unity and distinctness to 
his conception of the nature and offices of law ; and this 
advantage is in addition to the pleasure, which is felt ia 
the view of the venerated form of an intelligent being. 

Ia connexion with this example, one caution may bo 
giveo> as applicable to descriptive Personifications^ 
There should be consbtency between the different parts ; 
the IftQguage used throughout the whole description, 
should be such as can be applied to an active, iitelligent 
being ;^ and the traits of character ascribed to it, should 
harmonize with each other. This is admirably exem* 
pfified in the instance before us. An intelligent being 
may have her seat, she may utter her voice, she may 
receive homage, and be called a mother. The traits of 
character are also consistent. Well may she, whose 
resting place is ia the bosom of God, and whose voice 
is the harmony of the world, receive the homage of all 
things in heaven and earth, and be admired as the moth- 
er of peace and joy. 

It may here be remarked, that Personifications are of- 
ten found united with Metaphors. Of this the following 
passage from Thompson is an example i 

« The mountain thunders j and its sturdy sons 
Stoop to the bottom of the rocks they shade*" 

Here the trees are called the boos of the mountain. 
This will at once be recognised as the Metaphor, and 
it happily introduces the Personification, by which the 
trees are represented as stooping. That the authf r 
gpeiiiuiof the trees afli9Cting,and not of the 5on$,is evidei;t 



ftvok the latter part, of the* seat^Meyia wUeh ao^itiaais 
QHide of the shade, lofltaoeae of this kind are £re<|tieat). 
aod upon examination of them, k will geeeraUy be fi^oad,. 
that they occur where inanimate objects are wont to 
have some motion imparted to them from an external 
cause, or where some other circumstance conoectedi 
with them, gives ground for the Personification. This. 
is seea in the following examples; 

'* Low the woods 
Bbw their hoar heads." 
" The sky saddens with the gathered storm," 

^ ** the cherished fields 

Ftit on their winterrobe of purest white.** 

All these instances of Personification are evidently 
founded on a resemblance, between what is literally 
true of the object presented to our notice, and an imag- 
med animated being. Hence such instances are saM 
to partake both of the nature of the Metaphor and Per- 
sonification. Personifications of this kind are natural- 
ly suggested, and do not imply so high a state of excite- 
ment as those before mentioned. Hence they are fre- 
quently found. 

Instances, in which some of the properties of intelli- 
gent and animated beings are ascribed to inanimate 
objects, are very frequent, especially in poetical pro- 
ductions. Our language, from its philosophical distinc- 
tion of gender, is well suited to personifications of this 
kiml. We have only to apply to an object one of our 
pronouns, thus- giving to it a gender, and it '^ beeomi» 
a thing of life." The same is also e^<^ed, by coaiiee- 
ting, as a predicate, m^ an inanimate object, a Verb, 
which in its received use implies life and. action, or l^ 
joining to an inanimate object some epithet espreaaiYid 
of life. Thus, when we say of a skim that she. em^; 
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of a book, thai it speakg to U9 ; or when we call the 
wind, the wfatsperinflr wind, we afford examples of thki 
class of Personifications ; instances of this kind of Per- 
sonification are common and conduce much to the an- 
imation and beauty of writing. 

On the principle, that the mind is pleased with ani- 
mated beings in preference to those which are inani- 
mate, a writer sometimes calls on the dead, or absent, 
as if living, or present. This is termed Apostrophe. 

The following example is from Webster's Address on 
Bunker Hill. 

'^ Him ! cut ofi'by Providence in the hour of overwhelm- 
ing anxiety and thick gloom ; falling, ere he saw the star 
of his country rise; pouring out his genereas blood, like 
water, before he knew whether it would fertilize a land of 
freedom or of bondage ! how shall I struggle with the emo- 
tions that Stifle the utterance of thy name ! Our poor work 
may perish ; but thine shall endure ! This monumeat 
ioay moulder away ; the solid ground it rests upon may 
sink down to a le^el with the sea *, but thy memory shall 
not fail !» 

It will be observed in reading this passage, that the 
Orator, after speaking of the ^^ first great Martyr in the 
cause of Independence'' as of one absent or dead, sud^ 
denly changes the trmn of his thought, and addresses 
himself directly to the same personage as one present 
and listening. It is this sudden turn from one manner 
of i^eakihg of a subject to another, that is referred to by 
the word Apostrophe, which ety mologically signifies a 
breaking ofi*, or turning from one object to another. 

Attempts of this kind to excite emotions of taste are 
but seldom made. They are evidence of strong excite-- 
Bient, and are found in prose, only m high flights of 
oratory* In poetical writings^ they are more frec^uenk^ 
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The same cautions and directions niay^ he applied to 
them as to Personifications of the bolder kind. 

It may be remarked, that tlie word Apostrophe is oft- 
en used in a more general signification, than that here 
ascribed to it. Thus we have in Byron an Apostrophe 
to the Ocean, and also to Mount Parnassus. AH that 
is meant in this use of the word is, that the author turns 
himself to these objects with a direct address to them. 
So far as these instances come under the examination 
of literary taste» it is as examples of Personification of 
the bolder kind. 

Writers under the influence of strong excitement, 
sometimes break fbrth in exaggerated and extravagant 
expressions, which will not bear the examination of 
common sense, and which, unless viewed as the lan- 
guage of passion> would be condemned by good taMe 
as unnatural and inconsistent. Such expressions how- 
ever are allowed as the language of passion, and to ia- 
sAanees of this kind the name of Hypbrboxk is applied, i 
But as such instances are of rare oceurrence, and are ^ 
not subject to rule, one example only will be given. It 
is extracted from the siege of Valencia. I 

'* Flow forth thou noble blood I 
Bathe the land. 
Bat there thou shah not sink f oar very air 
Shall take thy colonring, and our lo^ed skies. 
O'er the infidel hang dark and ominous^ 
With battle hues of thee ! And thy deep voice^ 
Rising above them to the judgment^eat 
Shall call a burst of gathered vengeance down, 
To sweep the oppressor from us ! For thy wave 
Hath made his guilt run o'er." 

To call upon the blood; of a youth to ^^ bathe the land,"* 
or to speak of it as ^^ tinging the skies>" and ^^ uUerifig 
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A voice y^' is an extravagance, to be excused only on the 
ground of the wildness of passion ; but when the char- 
acter of the individual by whom these ex{^ressions are 
uttered, and the circumstances in which he was placed, 
«re known, the language used is not only allowed but 
approved. 

Bat there is another form of the Hyperbole, which 
comes more strictly under the cognizance of literary 
taste. It is when a writer, with the design of produ- 
cing a strong impression on the mind, and thus gratify- 
ing a fondness for distinct and vivid views of objects, 
exaggerates what he relates. Instances of this kind 
are frequent in common conversation ; but such instan* 
t%iy from their frequency, lose their influence on the 
imagination, and are regarded 4is the common forms of 
speech. Of instances less common, a few examples 
will now be given. The following is from the Siege of 
¥alencia. 

'^ A rescued land 
Sent ap a shout of victory from the field, 
That rocked her ancient mountains." 

This is evidently exaggeration, and it is the language 
of an excited mind ; but since the occasion, authorizes 
this excitement, and the effect of the strong expression 
used, is to produce a clear and vivid conception of the 
event described, it is approved by good taste. It will 
be noticed in examining examples of this kind, that 
there is some apparent foundation for the exaggeration 
used. V What is asserted does not at once strike the 
mind as improbable, though upon reflection it is seen to 
be impossible. Hence, when an exaggeration appears 
at first view both improbable and impossible, the effect 
is unfavorable. Such is the example given by Dr. Blair ; 
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<' I fanud her on tb« floor 
In all the storm of grief, yet beautiful, 
Pouring out tears at such a lavish rate, 
That were the world on fire, they might hare drowned 
The wrath of Heaven, and quenched the mighty ruin.'* 

The following is from Milmao's Belshazzar. 

*^ Oh maid ! thou art so beauteous 
That yon bright moon is rising, all in haste, 
To gaze on thee." 

This example evidently differs from the preceding^ 
since it is rather the language of adulation than of pas- 
sion. In the use of Hyperboles of this kind, much skill 
is necessary. They should appear to be naturally sug* 
gested, and not be too bold, nor pursued too fkr. Tfois 
last caution is one of general applicatioa to all instances 
of exaggeration ; for even to the extravagance of pas- 
sion there is a limit, and if this limit be passed, the ef- 
fect must be to disgust. What this limit is in any partic- 
ular case, the good sense of every one must determine. 

It has been my object in this chapter to direct the at- 
tention of the student to those attempts to please by ex- 
citing emotions of taste, which are of most frequent oc- 
currence. At the same time such cautions and direc- 
tions have been given, as are of most practical impor- 
tance. There are besides certain nameless graces, which 
are the objects of the attention of literary taste. But 
these, except such as may be mentioned in describing 
the qualities of a good style, must be left to be pointed 
out by the instructor. 

In concluding this chapter, I would recommend to 
the student the study of models of excellence in litera- 
ture. The value of these models to the learner, and 
the manner in which the study of them tends to the im- 
provement of a literary taste, n: ay be inferred from what 
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uras said in a preceding chapter. It is not enough that 
tlie productions of good writers be read. They must 
l>e studied as models of style. Let the student in lit- 
erature imitate in this respect the course pursued by 
the artist in the acquisition of skill in his profession, 
17fae painter does not reust satisfied with a single look at 
a. fine picture. He emphatically studies it, both as to 
its design and execution. Knowing that it is fitted to 
give pleasure, he would discover wherein its excellency 
consists ; and thus derives from the study of it, rules 
ivhich may guide him in his own efforts, and assist in 
his judgment of the works of others. At the same tin^, 
from his familiarity with works of excellence, his taste 
becomes in a manner assimilated to the tastes of those 
ivho are the masters of the art. The same is true in 
literature, and hence it is, that familiarity with the best 
literary productions, both of our own language and of 
other languages, is so highly conducive to excellence 
as a writer. The remark is oflen made, that the best 
tvriters are almost uniformly the best classical schol- 
ars. The connexion here stated, may easily be explain- 
ed. The models of fine writing which have come down 
to us from former periods of the world, furnish ample 
opportunity for the exercise of the imagination, and the 
improvement of the taste. To him then who aspires to 
become a good writer, I would recommend the study of 
those ancient models, with all the earnestness of Hor- 
ace, Abc/iima vertate manu^ vtrsate diuma, 

£xamples are found among the Exercises (Ex. »7) 
which illustrate the principal rules stated in the prece- 
ding chapter. The student may with advantage be re- 
quired to give to each one a minute examinatpn. 

10 
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CHAPTER FOVRTH. 

ON SKILL IN THE USE OF LANGUAGE. 

Valuable thoughts, extensive knowledge, the ability 
to reason justly, and good literary taste, are essential to 
form the good writer, in whatever language he may 
compose. They are therefore rightly called the foun- 
dations of a good style. But it was stated in the Intro- 
duction, that in addition to these requisites for good 
writing, there must be skill in the use of language. This 
then is the next object of attention. 

To use the English language skilfully,, implies that 
the writer selects his words and composes his sentences, 
in a manner, which accurately and clearly conveys to 
those able to read this language, the thoughts existing 
in his own mind. With the design then of aiding the 
young writer in the acquisition of this skill, I shall first 
treat of the nature and principles of Verbal Criticism, 
and aAerwards state the ruleaand cautions to be observ- 
• ed in the composition of sentences. 

, Section I. — On Verbal Criticism. 
Mature and necessity of Verbal Criticism, 

When Cortez landed on the coasts of South America, 
information was immediately given to the king of Mex- 
ico of hu! arrival and of the appearance of his. troops. 
The dispatches which were sent, consisted of pictures 
representing the appearance.of the ships, the disembark- 
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ing of the men, their arms and equipments and military 
ar ra7« Had Montezuma with a company of his subjects, 
arrived at the same period of the world on the coasts of 
England, an account of his arrival and appearance would 
have been sent to the king of that country ; but in this 
case^ instead of pictures, words would have been used 
in conveying the information ; and the king of England, 
upoi^ looking on the words, would have had as correct 
and distinct information of the arrival and appearance 
-of Montezuma and his troops, as was obtained in the 
former instance from looking on the pictures. Hence 
we infer, that words answer the same purpose 349 pic- 
tures ; they bring up to the mind subjects and thoughts 
which they are designed to represent. 

Suppose next, that Montezuma with his troops, after 
leaving the coasts of England had visited those of Spain. 
Information of his arrival and appearance would have 
been sent to the monarch of that country ; and in send- 
ing this information, as in the case of the king of Eng- 
land, words would have been used. But though the 
words used for conveying this intelligence, wowW in this 
case have b«cn diflferent from those before used, still 
they would represent the same objects, and be as readi- 
ly understood. Different words ihen in different lan- 
guages, represent the same objects. Hence we infer, 
that there is no natural connexion between words and 
the objects which they represents 

Suppose next, that the event of Montezuma's arrival 
on the English coast had occurred during the thirteenth 
century, instead of the sixteenth. In this case, an ac- 
count might have been sent to the king of England in 
writing, as before, but the words used, would not be in- 
telligible to those who speak and write the English lan- 
guage at the present day. This we infer from the fact. 
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that some fragments of writings of that period in the 
English language, which now remain, are not intelligi- 
ble. Hence we learn, not only that different words are 
used to express the same thoughts in different languag- 
es, hut that at different periods different words al'e used 
in the same language, as the symbols of the same ob- 
ject. 

Now from these facts, that words are but sigBfrp4bat 
there is no natural connexion between them and the ob- 
jects which they represent*— and that the words of a 
language are changing, some becoming' obsolete, and 
others gaiifiing admission, arises the necessity of Yerbal 
criticism ; the object of which is to establish those prin- 
ciples, and lay down those rules, which may direct wri- 
ters in the selection of right words for expressing their 
thoughts. ' If words, like pictures, were the exact rep- 
resentatives of objects, or the same word always, in 
every period in the history of a language, and whenever 
used, had the same thought attached to it by all who 
epeak or write the language, there would evidently be 
xko^ nec^MBitj for verbal criticism. In learning a lai^ 
guage, we should acquire the knowledge of the correct 
and uniform use of each word, and we should then he lA 
no danger of using it incorrectly. 

i^Ehod v$e the Handard of appeal in aU dediums of 

Feriial Criiidsm. 

In reading a late publication, I met with the follow- 
ing expression ; << When the trial came on, he improved 
this man as a witness.^ I at once say, that the word 
improve^ is here incorrectly used. Should any one ask 
me, on what authority I make this assertion, t should 
answer, that the signification given to it, is different 
from that which it hwi TO the wrWnga of those;( who we 
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esteemed good authors in the English language. I 
should turn to several passages in the writings ofAddi'- 
son, Swift, Jeremy Taylor, and perhaps others of the 
same repute, and shew him, that the common meaning 
of the word, is to bring toxcards perfection — to advance in 
goodness^ and I would then challenge him to shew me 
the word, as used in the passage in dispute, in the wri- 
tings of these authors, or of any author who is reputed 
a good writer. 

Suppose now, that my opponent should say, that he 
had found the word improvcy used in the sense to make 
tise ofy in the writings of Sir Thomas More, who wrote 
at the close of the fifteenth, or near the commencement 
of the sixteenth century ; and at the same time acknowl- 
edge, that he could not find it thus used in any writer, 
since that period, I should tell him in reply, that this is 
no authority for its being used in this sense at the pres- 
ent time. If for three centuries the word has ceased to 
be thus used by English writers, it is not now a part 
of the English language. It has become obsolete, and 
to English readers it is no longer the sign, or symbol, 
with which the idea to make use of is connected. . 

Suppose next^ that my opponent should assert, that he 
found the word thus used in some newspaper, and that 
he considered the editor of that n^'vspaper a good wri- 
ter. I should answer him, that '. is not enough, that 
one individual esteems the editor of the newspaper a 
good writer. He must generally he reputed as such. 
And even if he were so reputed, it is not enough that 
one good writer has thus used the word in dispute. 
This will not make the word as thus used, a part of the 
English language, and cause it to be generally under- 
stood in this sense. 

Suppose once more, that my opponent, who rosid^d 

10* 
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in some retired part of the country, should assert, thafc 
' the word tmprove is thus used in his own neighbourhood^ 
acknowledging at the same time, that he had not heard 
it so used in other parts of the country. I should an- 
swer him again, that this local use of it does not make it 
a part of the English language. It may he a part of 
the language of the town where he resides, but it would 
not he right to use it in this signification, in a work in- 
tended to he read by all those who read the Knglish 
language. It would not convey a right meaning, or be 
intelligible to any, excepting those of a single tp^wa or ^ 
village in the country. 

The ease would be similar, supposing my* opponent 
should assert, that lawyers,: or those of any particular 
profession, are wont to use the word in the sense fbr 
which he eontends. I might still say, this is not author- 
ity for its being thus used in works addressed to all who 
read the English language. Lawyers, and those of oth- 
er professions, have many terras in use, which are pe- 
culiar to the profession, and which are not expected to 
be understood by those, unacquainted with its myste- 
ries. 

From these statements, we learn in what manner 
eaeh word in a language, becomes the symbol of a par- 
'tioular object. It is by conventional agreement. AU 
who speak the language, are supposed to have entered 
into an agreement, to use and understand the word in 
this sense. When therefore, we would know in what 
sense to use or understand a word, it must be our ob- 
ject, to ascertain in what sense, those who speak the 
language, huve agreed to use' and to understand it. The 
manner in which this is to be done, is also learnt from 
the preceding statements. We are to see, hoMr the 
word is used in the writings of those, who^ at the pros- 
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ent day, are esteemed hj those speakm^ the language^ 
writers of reputation. It nmst be obTiouS) that in thi» 
way we do receive an answer to the proposed inquiry ; 
for the fact, that a writer is esteemed by the pitMic a 
good author, is evidence, that be uses words correctly, 
or as those speaking the. language have agreed to use 
them. I would say then, that the stuidard to which we 
must appeal in all cases c^ Verbal criticism, u Good 
Usage. 

Aaftfre and design of a Dkitanary;. 

From this view of the standard in verbal criticism,, 
may be weH learnt the nature and design of a Diction- 
ary^ When wishing to ^lew my opponent, that the 
word tmprove is used by authors of reputation, ia a dif- 
ferent sense from that which be defend, instead of seek-* 
ing for passages, in which the word is used by different 
authors, I should have turned to the word m my Pio-^ 
tionary, and there have found the result, to which the 
compiler of the Dictionary had been led from an exam- 
ination^ such as I proposed. Hence it may be seen^ 
why Johnson's Dictionary is sometimes called the stan- 
dard of the Engli^ language. He has carefully mves- 
tigated the meaning of words, as used by authors of 
reputation, and has given us the results, to which from 
these investigations, he has been led ; and confid* 
ing in his fidelity and good judgment, we appeal to him 
as to a standard. 

Manner in which choftges in a language are effected. 

From this view also, may be leariit the manner, in 
which old and long established words become obsolete, 
and new ones are introduced. When a word, from the 
harshness of its sound, from any indefiniteness in its 
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meaning, from its being no longer needed^ or from any 
other cause, ceases to be in use by writer's of reputa- 
tion, for a considerable time, it is said to become obso- 
'lete, and is no longer considered a part of the langauge. 

On the other hand, every new word that is introduced 
into a language, must be first proposed by some author 
of reputation. If it is thought necessary — if it expres- 
ses the meaning attached to it better than any other 
word, or is more harmonious than another word before 
used in the same sense, it is adopted by other writers 
of reputation, and thus becomes a part of the language. 
If it is thought unnecessary, it is not adopted, and the 
attempt to introduce it, fails. While then inconvenience 
is experienced from the changes of language, in that it 
renders the authors of one period unintelligible at anoth- 
er, this evil is balanced by the introduction of more sig- 
nificant and harmonious words. No new word however 
should ever be admitted, which is not decidedly an im- 
provement. On the other hand, a word which is un- 
harmonious in Us sound, or which from any newly as- 
sociated idea, becomes unfit for the use formerly made 
of it, though its use be supported by the authority of 
good writers, should be objected to by critics, and -be 
suffered by writers to become obsolete. These remarks 
hold true, whether the word in question be entirely of 
new formation, whether it be made Up of two or more 
words compounded together, or be introduced with or 
without modification from some other language. 

Greater liberty however is given to poeticid writers 
in the use of ancient words, and to scientific writers in 
the invention of new terms, than to those who are au- 
thors in other kinds of writing. The same word, .which 
in a prose writer would be objected to as an obsolete 
term^ might in poetry be received as supported by good 
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authority. This indulgence is granted to poetry, in 
consideration of the embarrassments of rhyme and of 
measure, which require a copiousness of l^^uage. On 
the other hand, science is progressive. New terms 
must be found to express new discoveries and lYiven- 
tions. The use of old words in new significatioBSy 
would obviously create obscurity and mistake, and it is 
thought better, that new words should be introduced 
when new objects are to be represented. It is also 
common for writers on scientific subjects, to define the 
most important words in their works, especially those 
which are new or peculiar to the science. This liber- 
ty is given them, and it is expected in return, that they 
be uniform in the use of the word in the sense defined. 
In connexion with these remarks, the influence of 
criticism on language, may be mentioned. Its object 
is the improvement of the language — the avoiding of all 
harsh, unharmonious words, those also which from their 
etymology, or any other cause are peculiarly liable to 
be misunderstood. This object is effected, not by the 
exercise of nny authority, but by pointin|; out tho of-v 
fensive word to the notice of the public, an^ dissuading 
from its use, 

Good ute not eUwayi uniform in herdecitums ; rules which 
should guide us where ihesft decisiom; oate mi variance 
with e€tch other. 

Suppose that I should meet with the fo^wing sen^^ 
tence,<^ Beside he was a ootemporary writer of great 
delicateness o( expression, and highly approved of.'' 
I might object to it, and say that besides would be bet-^ 
ter than he$ide--^ontemporary than cofetii|N>rary«*HleJica-^ 
cy than deHcatenkess^ ^nd approved than' approved of. 
Should I in support of my criticisms, appeal to good 
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osage, and mention several authors of reputation, in 
whose writings the forms of these words which I pre- 
fer, are uaifermly used, it might be said in reply, that 
tfaoffe form^Phich I condemn, are also as frequently 
found in the writings of authors of equally good repu- 
tation ; and this could not be denied. In these instan- 
ces then good use is not uniform in her decisions ; and 
it is necessary that some other principles should be re- 
ferred to, in determining which of these forms of words 
is preferable. I might say then, that the word beside 
is used often as a preposition, and that where there are 
two forms of a word, each of which is supported by the 
authority of good authors, but one of these forms is 
sometimes differently used, it should be restricted to this 
particular use, and the other form alone used in that 
sense which has hitherto been common to both. Both 
perspicuity and variety evidently require this. 

In preferring contemporary to cotemporary, I might 
plead the analogy of the language. Whenever the in- 
separable preposition con precedes a consonant in com- 
position, the n is retained ; we say conglomeraie^ con- 
gltUinaiCj concomitant. To this copartner is the only ex- 
ception.- But if this particle in composition, precedes a 
vowel, we use the form co ; as coeqtuil, eoetefrnal. Hence 
in the present case, the analogy of the language requires 
that we say contemporary. 

For preferring delicacy to delicateness, supposing the 
authorities on either side equal, I can give no other 
reason, than that it is more agreeable to the ear. Here 
then harmony of sound is the ground of choice. 

In the other instance of criticism, where I prefer op- 
f roved to approved off simplicity of expression is the 
ground of choice. It is well known, that the use of nu- 
merous particles is a defect of our language. It weak- 
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ens the strength of expression. The more simple and 
brief the form which is used, the better. 

In instances then where good use is not uniform in 
her decisions, perspicuity and variety as leading to ap- 
propriate words to one uniform signification, — the ana- 
logy of the language, harmony of sound, and simplicity 
of expression, are the principles to which we should 
refer. 

These principles are stated in the following rules, 
which may be applied to the examination of the exam- 
ples referred to at the close of the chapter. 

Rule 1 . When two forms of a word have been used 
with the same signification, but one of them is some- 
times found used in a different sense, the latter form 
should be restricted in its use to this latter meaning, 
and the other form used in that sense which has hither- 
to been common to both. 

Rule 2. Of two forms of a word which are each 
SBpported by good use, we should prefer that which is 
agreeable to the analogy of the language. 

Rule 3. If two forms of a word are supported by 
equal authority, and in other respects equal, the sound 
may determine us in our choice. 

Rule 4. In doubtful cases, when no one of the pre- 
ceding rules will apply^ simplicity should be the ground 
of preference. 

Cautiom against the mostfrcquetd violaliom of the prin" 

ciples of Verbal Criticism, 

From the statements that have now been made, we 
learn, that to use words with propriety, is to use them in 
that manner which is authorised by.writers of reputation. 
The most important of those rules, by which we are to 
be governed m cases where authorities are divided, have 
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also been stated. Some of the most frequent violations 
of the principles of Verbal Criticism will now be enumer- 
ated, and those cautions given which are most needed 
on this subject. 

^^ The lamb is tame in its disposition/' — ^Here.the 
word tame is incorrectJy used (or gentle; — tamenen is su- 
perinduced by discipline — getUlenen belongs to the nat- 
ural disposition. 

^^ Herschel discovered . the telescope." — ^In this sen- 
tence the word discover is incorrectly used for tttrenl. 
We discover what was before hidden ; we invent what 
is new. 

^^ Caius Mucius displayed courage, when he stood 
unmoved with his hand in the fire." 

Here courage is incorrectly used for fortitude. It is 
courage that enables us to meet danger ; but fortitude 
gives us strength to endure pain. 

In these instances, the words which are substituted, 
resemble in meaning those which are displaced. Such 
words are said to be synonymous. They agree in ex- 
pressing the same principal idea, but some accessory 
circumstaace produces a shade of difference in their 
meaning. As the English language is characterized 
by copiousness, there is great danger of confounding 
terms which are synonymous. HeficCj in the use of 
foordsy care should be had, lest toe confound those whii^h 
are synonymous. 

" The observation of days of Thanksgiving, is com- 
mon in New England." Here the word observaHon^ is 
evidently used instead of observance, which it resem- 
bles in sound. 

" The endurance of his speech w^s for an hour." — 
Here the word endurance^ which signifies suffering, is 
used for durationy which implies length of time. It is 
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true, that if a speech be dull and continue for an hour, 
*ire may speak of the endurance of those who listen to it. 
But in the example which is given, the word is wrongly 
used for duration. 

In these instances, a similarity of soHind has led to 
nitstake. Hence j in the xtse of words y we shotdd avoid 
confounding those which are similar in sound, 

'^ Meanwhile the Br4tons, led to shift for themselves, 
were forced to call in the Saxons to their aid." 

<^ He passed his time at the court of St. James, cur- 
rying favour with the minister." 

The expression left to shift for themselves j and cur- 
rying favour^ found in these sentences, are most fre- 
quently heard in the conversation of men destitute 
of refinement and information. They are beneath 
the dignity of the historical style. Like clowns when 
admitted to the society of polite', well informed men, 
they appear out of place. Other expressions equally 
significant,- and better suited to the subject, might be 
substituted. Hence then we leamy that low words and 
phrases J or such as are usually termed vulgarisms^ are to 
be avoided. 

We are liable to err in violation of this rule, from the 
circumstance, that many words are used in common 
conversation, which are not suited to the dignity of a 
written discourse. I might hence infer the importance 
of keeping good company, and being choice in the se- 
lection of our words. Evil eommunications not only 
corrupt good manners, but good language. 

** I have considered the subject in its integrity." 

The writer here means, that he has cpnsidered the 
whole of the subject ; but in expressing this idea, he 
vises a word in its Latin signification. Integrity^ in the 
sense of wholeneis^ is not in common use by those who 

11 
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correctly write and speak the English language. Otli* 
cr instances might be cited, in which words have as- 
cribed to them a meaning derived from the Greek, 
French, or some other language. Hence such instan- 
ces are called Latinisms, Grecisms, &c. Besides the 
obscurity, which roust thus be caused to those who are 
ignorant of the meaning of the word in its native lan- 
guage, there is an air of pedantry about expressions of 
this kind, which renders them disgusting. Hence then 
the caution may be given, Avoid using words in foreign 
siptijicatfons. 

We not unfrequently jfind in reputable English wri** 
tors, words and phrases which belong to a foreign lan^ 
guage. Among those most frequentty introduced are 
the following ; coup d' ceil — corps d^ reserve — staos 
pcde in uno— miscere utile dulci. Sometimes this prac- 
tice is carried to an extent, which savours of pedantry^ 
and to one unacquainted with the language of the quo- 
tations, obscures the meaning. Foreign words and phra^ 
SOS when thus introduced, are designed either to con^ 
vcy some striking thought in a more bold, sententious 
manner^ than could otherwise be done, or to give a hap- 
py turn of expression. Hence we infer the proper limit 
to be observed in their introduction. Whenever we 
Jiave in our own language, a Avord oir phrase equally 
expressive and striking, a writer cannot be justified in 
supplanting it by the use of one that is foreign. 

The most frequent insfapces of the yiolation of the 
principles of Verbal Criticism, are in the introduction 
of new words. So much however:has been said on this 
point, that it is unnecessary to give either examples oir . 
rules.' 

The inquiry may here arise, whether Jolinson's Dic- 
tionary, or any other, is to be regarded as a standard, 
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to which we may in all cases refer for the decisions of 
Verbal Criticbm? To this inquiry I answer, that since 
the words of a language are oyer changing, some be- 
eoming obsolete, and others coming into use, ii is- im- 
possible from the nature of the case, that any Dictionar 
Ej can continue for a length of^ime, to be a standard of 
good usage. In regard to Johnson, there are many 
words now in good use, which are not found in his Die* 
tionary, and many there found, have become obsolete 
in the sense he has ascribed to them. Where then is 
the standard ? . The principles stated in this chapter 
give the answer. ^'There is none, except that which the 
finished scholar forms for himself, from his familiarity 
with good models of writing. And if he possesses this 
familiarity, h^ may conclude, that if a word strikes him 
as new or strang^^ it should be considered a word used 
without good authority, and which,.ui:Uess some necessir^ 
f^ for its use exists, should be avoided. 

Section II. — On the Composition of Sentences. 

The design of this section is to treat of the composi* 
lion of sentences, so far as the clear conveyance of the 
author's meaning, depends on skill in the use of lan- 
guiige. 

Sentences are either simpl# or complex. A simple 
sentence consists ofa single member. A complex sen- 
tence consists of several 'members, and these members 
are sometimes subdivided into clauses. ^^The sun 
shines.'^ This is- a simple sentence. ^^ The sun, that 
rises in the morning and- sets at. night, gives light to all 
those who dwell on the face of the earth." This is a- 
complex sentence, and consists of two members, each of. 
which, is made up of two . clauses. . 
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Tlie pridciple by which the writer is guided in divi- 
ding a digcourse into sentences, is, that when he makes 
this division, he considers the exhibition of his thougbl 
as complete. Sometimes in making this exhi1>ition' sev«' 
cral members are necessary ; and where these member^ 
are so closely connected^ that the reader cannot stop 
before the conclusion of the sentence with any distinct 
thought in his mind, the sentence is called a period. If 
there is one or more places, where he may stop, a dis- 
tinct thought having been stated^ the sentence ia called 
a loose sentence. This distinction will be clearly seen 
in the following examples. '^ If in iimerica, as some of 
England's writers are endeavouring to convince her, 
.she is herafter to find an invidious rival, and a gigantie 
foe, she may thank those very writers, for having pro- 
voked that rivalship and irritated that hostility." This 
is a period ; and it will be noticed, that though there 
are several members and clauses, there is no place be- 
fore the close, where the reader may stop with a dis- 
tinct vfew in his mind. This account of the period is in 
agreement with the etymology of the word. It signifies 
a circuit, and the thought winds around, as it were, 
among the different members and clauses,till itis brought 
out full at the close. The following is a loose sentence. 
^^ These minor comforts are all important in the estima-^ 
tion of narrow minds ; and they either do not perceive,, 
or will not acknowledge, that they are more than coun- 
terbalanced among us by great and generally diffused 
blessings.'^ Here it is evident, that we might stop al^ 
the word mindsy and the thought would be complete ; 
but had a full stop been placed there, what follows 
would not, in its present form, constitute a distinct sen- 
tence. • 

Since sentences ^re inade up of many words, and of 
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elauses and memberS) it will readily occur, that the 
forms which thej assume, will be many and various, and 
some of these forms will be best suited to one subject 
and .oceasion, and -others to a 'dif^^reat . Y ain then would 
be 'the attempt,^, to preseribe rules which should i govern 
the writer, in ; the composition of his sentences. Instead 
of this, those instances have been noticed, in which per- 
spicuity is most frequently violated from want of skill in. 
the use of lan|;ruage, and from the examples given, such 
cautions have been inferred, as may guard against simi- 
Hir violations of perspicuity.. 

The examples first given are of simple sentences and 
of the members and clauses which make up complex 
sentences. These are classed- under the following 
heads; T. Equivocal words and phrases. 2. Ambig* 
uous constructions. 3, Wrong arrangement of adverbs 
and' adverbial- phrases. The composition of complex 
sentences is next examined with reference to the same 
object. (3t>nnectives are afterwards separately oonsid-^ 
ered! 

ll Equivocal words and phrases^ 

A word or phrase is called* equivocd, when on the- 
authority of good ^sage two dtfierent significations are 
at different times appKed' to it: The true meaning of 
such words is to be determined from their eonnexioi^: 
with other parts, of the-sentence. Hen,ce the danger of 
obscurity in their usew 

Example' of the preposition; 

" I am persuaded that neither diftath nor life — shall be«' 
able to separate us from the love of God." 

lii this sentence, iKt fore of God^ may signify God^a 
love to us y or our love to kiin. This equivocation may 
be avoided by chaaiging the last clause ioto iha follbw^iL. 
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ing form— /rom our love to God ; of being mof e correct- 
ly used before the subject, and /o before the object of a 
passion. The design of prepositions is to express the 
relations between different words, and since many of 
the prepositions express different relations, there is much 
need of caution lest they be used equivocally. 
Example of the conjunction. 

"They were much more ancient among the Persians 
than Zoroaster or ZerdUsht." 

In this example, the or is equivocal. It may either 
be understood as coupling together Zoroaster and Zer- 
dusht, as two synonymous words, or, as a disjunctive 
conjunction, it tnay imply that Zoroaster and Zerdusht 
are two different things. Were the latter the meaning 
of the writer, the word Mur should be ^inserted before 
Zoroaster. But if he design to use the word as a 
copulative, when the words thus connected are not 
generally known to be ^ynonymous, some clause may 
be thrown in, to denote that they are thus used. In the 
example given, it might JlAve read — than Zm^oaster^ or 
as he is oho c€tlledy Zerdusht. When, in such instan- 
ces, the^flt noun follows an article, or preposition, or 
both, the equivocation may be avoided, by repeating the 
article, or preposition, or both, before the second noun, 
if the conjunction be used disjunctively, and omitting to 
repeat ft, if it be used copulatively. 

Example of the noun. 

<^ Your majesty has lost all hopes of future excised by their 
consumption/' 

The word consumption^ may be either passive or ac- 
tive. It may mean, either by their being consumed, or 
by their consuming. The equivocation in this sentence 
results from the double use of the \fox^. consumption. 
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Words of this kind are not to be avoided, when the con*- 
nexion plkinly determines which of the meanings is in^ 
tended, bnt when this is not the case, some other word,. 
or some other form of expression^,, should be selected.. 
In the eiHimple given, it should be read, on whcU ihe^ 
may consume,. 
.£xamp]e of the adjective. 

*' As for such animals as are mortal^ or noxious, we have' 
a right to destroy them.. '^ 

It is the design of the writer to use the vrord* mortal 
as signifying destructive^ or causing death-, whereas the 
meaning most obviously suggested, is, liable to death.. 
This may mther be called an impropriety than an equiv- 
ocation ; since it results from the application of a qual- 
ifying word in a sense different from that', which is au- 
thorised by good usage. We speak of a mortal, poison, 
or of a: mortal disease, meaning a destructive poison or 
disease ; but when we speak of a mortal animal, is ital- 
ways in- the sense of an animal liable to death. This 
example suggests the need of caution in the use of ad^ 
jectives, when usage has given them difibrent significa- 
tions as applied to different: nouns. 

Example of verbs. 

" The next refuge was titK'say, it was overlooked by one 
man, and many passages wholly written by another." 

The word overlooked may here signify^ revised, or it 
may signify neglected. The equivocation in this exam- 
ple^ like that in the example of the noun, results from 
the use of a word to which usage has given a double 
meaning. It may here then be said, as in that instance, 
that if the connexion does not readily suggest which of 
these meanings is intended, some other word or form of 
expression should be chosen. In this example, the 
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meftQing of the authori wouldtbe expressed" wUhout equiW • 
oofttton, by the wordlrcvtMd. 

Of equivooal phrases, the following may be mention-f- 
ed, not the Itaair-^not Uic stnallesl. These phrases majf* 
signify, ia direct op^iositiou, noi onjf, or very great. But' 
it is unnecessary to give examples of the use of theses 
and similar phrases, as they are made the subjects pf ' 
grammatical criticism. It may be said generally, tbatc 
such equivocal phrases should be avoided.. 

S. Ambiguous constructions. 

By construction, as the^word'is. applied to sentences^, 
isr meant, the forming of the sentence in such a manner,, 
that the. relations and' connexion between the differ? 
ent parts of the sentence, may be made known. The 
standard iofoorrectness in the construction of sentences, 
as of propriety in the use of words, is good usage. Eve- - 
xy Unguage has certain forms of construction, either - 
peculiar, to. itself, or common, with, other languages* 
What these forms are, may bol^rnt from the conversa-e- 
tion and writings of men of refinement and knowledge, 
who speak and writet the llinguage. But as the Lexi- 
cographer has giveo us in his Dictionajry, . the result of ' 
bis inquiries aflter the proper signification; of wordit, in 
the same manner, t^e Grammarian gives us in hisgraim- 
mair, the results of fais investigations a^ to what are the •. 
correct forms of construction . Correctness th en in the 
oonstruetibn of sentences^ is to^be learnt fromr the rules ^ 
and ' principles of syntax . 

But a. sentence may bo oorrect- in ite construction, and^' 
still may carry to th^e reader a meaning different front' 
that designedf to be conveyed by the writer. In ' sucl^ 
instances, sinoe^tho sentence is so constructed >that two 
different meanings may be received' from if, the con-^ 
structioo is said to be^ambiguous. A^biguous^coo^tcu^'^ 
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lions most frequently arise from the use of those words 
which, are called connectives, and these, it will be re- 
membered, are to be separately considered. Some in- 
stances in the use of other parts^ of speech will now be 
given. 

Hxamplfis of the adjective.. 

'^ God heapetk favours on his servants ever liberal and' 
faithful." 

Is it God, or his servants, that are ever liberal andr 
faithful? It is obvious, that the construction would bear . 
either meaning, and of course, it is ambiguous. The- 
ambigutty may be removed by altering the arrangement, 
of the words. God^ ever liberal and fatHiful, heapeth' 
favours on his servants^; or God heapeth favours on- his 
ever liberal and faithful servants. This altering of the 
arrangement of the words, is in our language a- change 
in the construction of the sentence. In languages wherO 
adjectives and substantives have correspondent changes 
of termination, the reader may in this way mostgener-^ 
ally determine to which noun the adjective belongs; 
but in languages, as iathe English^ whlBre adjectives, 
have no- change in their terminations, it is their arrange- 
ment, whifeh must determine the nouns, with which they 
are to be connected. Hence then tile caution may he- 
given^ To avoid ambiguity in the construction ofiJu ad* 
jfctivcy let it bt ^^Iflcedtas mar as practicable to the noun-, 
it is intended to qualify. 

There is another case, in which there is danger or 
ambiguity in the use of adjectives. Sometimes, when, 
two adjectives are used in contiexion with the same^ 
noun, it is difficult to determine, whether they are de^ 
signed to express different* qualities belonging to the 
aame thing, or qualities belonging to different things^. . 
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but which are included under the noun as a gentrus 
term. This is illustrated in the following example^ 
'' The ecclesiastic and secular powers concurred; io. 
those measures." Is« it meant, that the powers whicli 
concurred, had both the qualities expressed by the zdsr 
jectives, ecclesiastic and secular ? or that one class of* 
these powers was ecclesiastic, atid the other secular ^ 
The latter meanitag is no doubt that of the writer ; and 
it should have been expressed^ '^ The ecclesiastic pow* 
ers, and the secular, concurred in: those measures." 

In cases of this kind^^the following rule should be ob« 
served,^ When the adjunctives are designed to qualify the 
noun as expressing one thing, tlie aoun should eithei^ 
precede or follow both adjectives ; but when the adjec-^ 
tives are to be undierstood: as qualifying different things 
included under the noun, the noun should follow the first 
adjective, and may be repeated or not, after the second^ 
US the harmony of the sentence may require ; and in^. 
this latter case, when an article or preposition prece^a- 
the first adjective^ it should be repeated before the sec-?- 
ond: 

On the observance of ^srule, the following versioir. 
of a passage in sacred writ, is to be oensured* '^ Ev-^ 
ery scribe, instructed into the kingdbm of heaven, is> 
like an householder, who bringeth oiit of his treasure, 
things new and old." It should read new things and old.. 

Instead of saying, ^' Death is the common lot of all^, 
of good men and bad," the passage should read, <^o£ 
good^men and; of bad." 

Instead of saying, ^^ How immense the difference be-v. 
iween the pious and profane," it should read, '^ between^ 
the pious and the profane." 

Examples of nouns. 

</Xqu will seldom fiod a dull fcllpw of good.edttcatioD^^ 



tvut (if he happen to have may leisure on his haiijds) wiR 
turn his head to one of those two amusements for all fools 
of eminence, politics or poetrj^." 

On first rending this sentence, we are lefd to connect 
ffoliii9$ and poetry with emilnencey tind make them all the 
objects of the prepositton of. But the ttue meaning of 
the writer is expressed, by inserting to before the words 
politics and poetr)r. The ambiguity iti thiscase^ arises 
then fVom the omission of the preposition, which leads 
the mind to supply the copulative conjunction, and thus 
eauses mistake. In connexion with this example, the 
general remark may be made, that clearness in the con* 
struetion of a sentence, is oflen secured by the repeti- 
tion of 4 pr^osition ; and the writer may be cautioned 
against its omission in such instances. I give another 
example. 

" The> rising' tomb a lofty column bore/* 

Sid the tomb bear the column, or the t^okmm bear 
the tomb? Ambigatties of this kind result from the 
construction of our language, which makes no distinc*^ 
tion in termination between the nominative and objec*> 
iive case, but leaves the construction to be determined 
by the arrangement of 4he words. In prose, therefore, 
such ambiguities will rareljy occur, because the nomina- 
tive will be rplaced before the verb, and the ol^ective 
will follow it. BiA in poetry, where inversions are al- 
lowed, (hey will occur ; and the danger of mistake can 
be .guarded against oiity by the connexion, except in in- 
stances, where, the possessive pronoun being used, it 
may determine the nominative by referring to it, as its 
antecedent ; as in the following example ; 

" And thus the son his fervent sire addressed.'* 
Here the pronoun hit most naturally refers to son^ as 
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Its anteeedent, and thus determttits, which is designed \ 
as the nominative, and which as the object of the verb. 
3. I proceed now to mention the wroiQ^ position of 
adverbs, and of adverbial phrases, as affecting the 
clearness of the sentence. Faults of this kind^ it may 
be thought, are included under the solecism or gram- 
matical blunders, since the rules of Syntax require, that 
adverbs should be placed near the words they are de- 
signed to qualify. But instances of this kind are of 
80 frequent occurrence, -that a few will be mentioned. 

(< The Romans onderstood liberty, at least as well as we." 

In hearing this sentence read aloud, with the em- 
phasis upon liberty, we should be led to connect the 
adverb with this word. But should the emphasis be 
placed on the adverb itself, we should connect «it with 
the concluding part of the sentence. It is better to 
change the poE»i.tion of the adverb, so that there can be 
no danger of mistaking the true meaning of the writer. 
The sentence is then more correctly constructed as fol- 
lows, ^^ The Romans understood liberty, as well at least 
as we." ^ 

^^ Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or atheism;'' 

*• Theism can be opposed only to polytheism^or atheism." 

" There is not perhaps any real beauty or deformity, 
more in one piece of matter, than in another." 

" There is not perhaps any real beauty or deformity In 
one piece of matter, more than in another." 

" Not only Jesuits can equivocate." 

• << Jesuits can not only equivocate." 

My design in stating this last example, is to shew, 
that the same word, according to its position in a sen- 
tence, may be either an adverb or an. adjective, and 
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'ikmsequeotly aa esaeotial "difference in the sense be 
made. The meaning of the sentence, as first given, is, 
that Jesuits are not the only persons who can equivo- 
cate. In the second form of the sentence, the meaning 
is, Jesuits can not only equivocate, but they can do oth* 
er things in addition. Hence then may be inferred the 
need of additional caution in the use of those words, 
which may be regarded as adverbs, or adjectives, ac- 
cording to their position in the sentence 

Adverbial phrases are tb be considered to all intents 
as adverbs, so far as their position in a sentence affects 
its perspicuity. They should be placed near the words 
vhose meaning they are designed to affect. Much 
skill is often requisites in so placing them, that the sen- 
tence may be easy and harmonious in its sound, and 
t^'till retain its perspicuity. They are well compared to 
unsightly stones, which try the skill of the builder. As 
'several examples will be given, while" treating of com- 
plex sentences, tiie farther notice of them is here omit- 

I proceed now to consider complex sentences in re* 
ferenae to perspicuity, so far as this quality depends on 
skill in the use of language ; and without arranging the 
faults which are mentioned under distinct heads, I shall 
give instances of sentences that are deficient in perspi- 
cuity, and infer from the examination of such instances 
several cautious. 

Example 1. — " After wc came to anchor, they put mc on 
shore, where I was welcomed by all my friends, who receiv- 
ed me with the greatest kindness." 

" Having come to anchor, I was put on shore, where I 
was welcomed by my friends and received with the greatest 
kindness." 

Should the question arise, who, or what, is the pre- 

12 • 
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dominant subject of discocirse in the firdt -form of't}^ 
sentence, it might be diflicult at first tiew to answer. 
fVe, they, /, and yoi^, referring to friends, are in ciiffer- 
«nt parts of this sliot t complex sentence, made tbe gov«* 
eming or leading words. In the corrected fi>nii there 
is one leading word, ar»d all the parts are ccmstrueted 
with reference to this. In this way, the sentence is 
made more simple, and tl^e meaning is more obviotiB. 
Hence then we infer, that there should be one leading 
word in every sentence, and that the different members 
and clauses, should be so constructed and connected^ 
as to be made subservient to this leading word. 

Example 2. — " He had been guilty of a fault, for which 
his master would have put him to death, had he not foand 
m^ opportunity to escape out of his hanc^s ^ad fled into the 
deserts of Numidia. 
• and to flee into the deserts of Numidia." 

In the first form of this sentence, are found two claus<- 
es, '' to escape oqt of his hands" and '' fled into the 
deserts of ^amidia," which have the same relation to 
the oiher part of the sentence, and are constructed dif- 
ferently. In one, the form is that of the infinitive ; in 
the otber, of the past participle. In the sentence as 
corrected, this diversity is ndt found, and the meaning 
is more obvious. From this and similar examples may 
be inferred the following direction ; when two or more 
clauses have the same relation to other parts of the sen- 
teikie,' they should, if pbssibte^ be made similar in tlieir 
construction. 

- The two directions^ that have now been given, should 
t»e particularly regarded in the composition of long sen- 
tences. It is generally supposed, that in long senten- 
ces there is aUvays danger of obscurity, and that the^ 
should be avoided* Bat let the two directions tb&t hav« 
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been given be observed — let there be alc&ding word or 
phrase in the sentence, and all the parts be similarly 
constructed, and ha«'e a common reference to this lead- 
ing part, and the sentence may be long without becom* 
tng obscure. This is seen in the following example, 

*• He can render essential service to his country, by as- 
siting in the disinterested administration of the laws ; by 
watching over the principles and opinions of the lower 
classes around him ; by diffusing among them those lights 
whieh may be important to their welfare ; by mingling 
/rankly among them^ guning their eonfidence, and becom- 
isig the immediate auditor of thetr eomplaints ; by inlbri];;- 
i^ighibiself of their wants>and making himself a channel 
.through which their grievances ra^ be quietly communi- 
cated to the proper sources of mitigation ; or by becominlpt 
if need be, the intrepid and incorruptible guardian of their 
liberties,, the enlightened champion of their wants." 

Example 3.— "If he delights in these studies, (Mathe- 
matics), he can have enough of them. He may bury him- 
self in them as deeply as he pleases. He may revel in them 
incessantly; and eat, drink and clothe himself with them,.!' 

— — "He may revel in them incessantly, and eat them, 
drink tliem^ and clothe himself with them.'' 

In the first form of thisjentence^ there is a solecism, 
arising from the ellipsis. According to the statement 
there made, a student may eat and drink himself with 
JMbthematics* The second form of the sentence is 
erammatically correct, and e.\presses the meaning of the 
writer. This example then suggests the necessity ' of 
caption in the use of elliptical expressions.*" 

^f ExAiiP^ 4*7*" The State was made, under the pre- 
%^ee of serving it^ in r,eality the prize of their contention, 
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to eacB of thjose opposite parties, i^Ijq professed iq sf^eeions 
tenns> the one, a preference for moderate Aristoeraey, the 
other, a desire of admitting the people at large to an equal- 
ity of civil privileges." 

^< The two opposite parties who professed is speciois»- 
terms,, the one a preference for moderate Aristocracy, the^ 
other, a desire of admitting the people at la^ge id an equaK 
it J of civil privileges, made the State, which thej pretend- 
edto serve, in reality the prize of their contention." 

Hiia MBtence ia the form first given, wants both 
perspicuity and vivacity* These defects are in some 
degree remedied in the corrected Ibrm. If no^,we:ex^ 

amine the two forms of expression , w<^ find, that in one, 
the concluding part of the sentence i$ 9 long and drag- 
ging member ; in the other, the longer member is first in- 
troduced, and that which is shorter and has more foi^ce 
concludes the sentence. This example then suggests a, 
general rul6 ; That ia the ajirangcipent of the diiferent^^ 
members of a. sentence, that which is long, consisting- - 
of many clauses, should be first introduced. If it be 
not practicable to observe this rule, let the sentence b^ 
broken up, and new and shorter sentences formed. 

Example 5. — '' It is not without a degree of patient at^.. 
tention and persevering diligence,^ greater than the gen-^. 
erality are willing to bestow, though not greater than the 
object deserves,, that the habit can be acquired of examin-i 
ing and judging of our own conduct with the same accu.ra^ ^ 
cy and impartiality as that of another." 

'' The habit of examining our own conduct as accuratelj 
as that of another, s^nd judging of it with the same impar- 
tiality, cannot be acquired without a degree of patient at- 
tention and persevering diligence^ not greater indeed thaa 
the object deserves, bujt greater than the generality are 
willing to bestow." 

This sentence i^ lion^, fund th^ objoct^i^^tpa^ be mad«. 
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tp.the first form of it, that no dmtioct meaning is con- 
vejed to the mind, till we arrive nearly at its close. 
Tbis prevents its being readilj and fully oomprebended. 
In the corrected form the difierent parts are so arriAg-. 
ed; that we take in the meaning of the difierent clauses 
as we proceed, and without difficulty or ^elay corapre-' 
hend the full meaning of the entire sentence. The ex- 
ample then suggests the important caution ; That the 
different parts of long sentences he so constituted and 
arranged, that each part may bQ understood as the sen- 
tence proceeds, not leaving the^ meaping of the difier- 
ent parts as well a9 of the whalQ sentence, to .be gather- 
ed at its close. ' 

Moat of the faults in the composition of complex see* 
tences, are connected with those clibusas, which exprcFa 
some circumstances of the actions or objects mentioned. 
Some of these clauses are less intimately connected with 
the main thought expressed in the sentence thaa others, 
^and the writer should always avoid crowding into one 
sentence, more clauses, expressing circumstances than 
are absolutely necessary. But writers, sometimes, in-* 
stead of observing tbi? rule, bring into the same sen- 
tence circumstances, which are but very remotely con- 
nected with the leading thought of the sentence. One 
of our daily papers, in an account of ajmai) frozon to 
death, says ^ '^ His head was supported by a bundle of 
clothing, but all efforts to revive the vital spark were 
fruitless.*' Now if may asked, What connexion the 
circumstance, that the man's "head was sypported by 
a bundle of clothing," has with the want of success in 
attempts to restore him to life. 

But since there is difii^ulty i)i the right position of 
clauses, some directi(^ns wiirnow be given, which ma^r 
i^d in their arrangemt^nt. 
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Example 0. — *^ The moon was cftstinga pale light on th«^ 
numerous graves that were scattered before me, as it peered^ 
above the horizon, when I opened the smafl gate of the 
chiureh yard.'* 

(* When I opened the small gate of the church yard, tha 
moon, its it peered above tho horizon, was casting a pale.^ 
Ught on the QutEncrous- graves that lay scattered before me.'^ 

Any one will allow, that the image brought before the 
mind in the second form of this sentence^ is more dis^ 
tinct and vivid, than that presented in the first. Upon, 
comparing the two forms of the senteqce, itji^illbe secD, 
that all that has be^n done, is to alter the position of' 
clauses expressing the circumstances of the action. In- 
stead of boing introduced near the close of the sentence^ 
they are placed at its commencement. From this aod 
similar instances it is inferre4; that clauses expressing^ 
circumstances, must be placed as near $s practicable 
to the beginning of f^ sentence* It is obvious that this, 
direction will apply principcUly to those clauses exprefiH 
siBg time or place, and not to those which are designed^ 
to affect the mcfiniDg of particular parts of the sentence^ 

l&XAMPiiE 7. — <^ What I had the opportunity of mention-^ 
ing to my friend sometime ago in conversation^^ was not^ 
new thought." 

" What I had the opportanity, sometime ago, of men-> 
tioning to my frieitd in co.nversation,ws^ Qot a new thought.^ 

In t^e first form of this sentanc^^ the two circumstan- 
ces " 9pn[ietime ago" and " in conversation" are placed 
together.. In the latter form,^ they are separated, and 
f ach is placed rear the word whose meaning it is de-- 
signed to a'Icct. This is an in^trovement in th^ com-^ 
position of the sentence, , From such instances the fol- 
lowing rulo may be infi^rred; A void^placing phrases ei:- 
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presring circuaidtances^ in immedrnte coimexion with . 
e&<^ other. 

£xAMPLE 8. — "There will therefore he two trial* in this 
town at that time, which are punishahle with death if a full*: 
coart should attend/' 

" At that time, . therefore, if a full court should attend, 
there will he two trials w'hich are puoishable by death." 

• 

The iifBt form of this sentenco conveys a meaning, 
diflerent from that; intended to be conveyed by the wri- 
ter. According to this stateroenl;^ the criminals might 
earnestly wish, that a- full court should not atjtend. Thi^ 
wrong meaning is given, by conneeling the dalise ^' if 
& fuU ;Court <ahould attend'? with the wrong part of the 
sentence. In the corrected form, the pla^e of this, 
clause is changed, and .the meaning of thi» writer is 
clearly conveyed. Hence then the ryle may be infer- 
red, that clauses expressing circumstances of the ac- 
tion^ should be placed near that part of the. sentence 
tbe meajiing of which they a^e designed to affect. 

Example 9.—" The Knight seeing his habitation reduc-^ 
ed to so small a compass, and himself in a manner shut out 
of his own house, upon the death of his mother, ordered all 
the apartments to be ilun.^ open ^nd ei^oroised by his chap- 
lain.^ 

^^ The knight seeing his habitation reduced to so small a 
compass, and himself in a manner shut out of his own house, 
ordered, upon the death of his mother, all the apartments 
to be flung open and exorcised by the chaplaih^'^ 

This sentence consists of two members, tbe former 
endtog'at ho^fscy and the latter aommencing with ordered. 
The phrase " upon the death of his mother" is in the 
first form thrown in between the two members, and may 
be connected with either. Hy changing its position, 
and Gonjneotiiig it with the latter member of the sen- 
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t^nce, all ambiguitx ia rempvod. ^fiu^ we ouiy in&r^ 
th0 following rule. A clause or phrase ^expressiog st^ 
ciroQm9taQC.e, ought never to be, plsupe^d between twQ 
priiioipill members of a. sentence. 

Under the heiid of coNiiscTivEs, are included those- 
wordd, whicit are used; to connect different sentences . 
together, or to connect different clauses and members ot 
ike same sentence. Much of the clearness and finSlsh . 
of sljle, will depend upon the skilful use of this class • 
of wordft. It is true, they- are the articulations^ or joints' 
of a- discourse ; but in a well written prodiiotion, they* 
are like the joiote in the human frane, whieh sbew forth- 
the ricill of the Maker, and'are essential to the pei^ee<«. 
tion of his work.- 

A connective may be defined,' as that word in a sen-^ 
tence or clause^ whieh being neither expressed nor im^. 
plied, it could not be discovered; that what is said in the^ 
sentence, or clause^ has any oonnectioa with what pre- 
cedes. To shew more fully the nature of a connective, . 
the following. examples are given** 

" It is difficult for the most wise and upright government 
to correct, th^ abuses of remote delegated powj^s productive 
of 'unmeasured wealth, and protected by the boldness and , 
strength of the san)e ill-got riches.. These abuses full of^ 
their own wild native vigor, will, grow aud. flourish under 
mere neglect," 

The connexion between the latter saotence and the* 
pracc^ng in this exampla^is denoted by the demonstra- 
tivo pronoun ^^ these," followed by the word '^ abuses," 
which expresses the subject of the. former sentence^. 
That the connexiou is expre8sed.^in.the pronoun, is evi*.. 
dent from the fae.t, that if the pronoun be omitted, what; 
rem^inf^ of the sentence^ expresses a distinct propositbn. 
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•without any connexion with what precedes. In some 
instances the noun fs not repeated' after the demonstra- 
tive pronoun, ^n4 in others, some synonymous word, or 
some word which brings to view the object of the pre->. 
ceding sentence, is joined to the pronoun. Sometimes 
also the definite article, or possessive pronoun, is used 
for the demonstrative pronoun. But in all instances of 
this nature, the connexion is in the pronoun itself. 

'^ A true aristocracy is not a separate interestsin. the state^, 
or separable from it.. It is an essential integrant part 9£' 
any large body riglitly constituted." 

Here the personal pronoun t^^i^thc^eoimeAstive. Exn 
ompies of this kiod are freffiiest and need no coimitenti. 

"-The air, tjie earth and the watcr> teem with delighted^ 
existence. In a Spring noon , or a . Siimmer's evening, on,* 
whiehevereide we tarn oar eyes^ n^isads of bappy btings.. 
OPowd upon^Qttr yiew." . 

^his latter sentence in this example Is intended to be,> 
illustrative of the former, and though no connective is 
expressed, there is one easily supplied. Instances of, 
this kind are also frequent. 

" Let not the passions blight the intellect in the Spring 
of its advancement, nor indolence nor vice canker the prom- . 
ise of the heart in the blossom: Then sha\Vthe summer of; - 
life be adorned \xith moral beauty." 

In this instance, the connecting word ' is^ /%e% which , 
is a particle usually called an adverb, tjbp ugh hy some . 
grammarians considered as a conjunc^n when used, as . 
in this instance, to connect sej!]ytences. But by whatever 
name it may be called, it is evidAtntly one of those words, 
which in , the improveraenl of language, are inserted to. 
savecirciunlocution, and is here equivalent to the phrase^ 
Id thii be done. Instances in which adverbs are used 
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as eonDectives, mat be resolved in this vraj iAtdlfit 
phrase contaioiog a demonstrative pronoun. 

"I certainly have very good wishes for the place of ray^ 
birth.. But th4 sphere of viy duties is my true country J' 

Tb« conneetlve in this example is the particle ^W, 
w(iich: is a conjunctioii* ShouJd this be resolved, as^R 
the last example, into wfaat it is designed to express, k 
would be found equivalent to sqme phrase like the tbl- 
lowing ; To ihi$ superadd. Of this mode of resolving 
conjunctions, t shall presently speak, and endeavour to 
shew, that where the conj«ijnctibn is used as a coanec- 
tlve, a pronoim is intpH^ 

The exmmpins wWoh have been given, are inatanoea ; 
ahewtog tha munaer of ooimeGting (|ifien»nt sentenoes* i 
The same means, togatber. with aelativ^ proqouns, ar^ ' 
used for connecting the different* members and clauses 
of the same sentence. Or this common use of the rel- 
ative pronoun no example need be given. > From this 
short view of the nature of connectives, I now proceed 
to giV& some cft^ations to guard against their wrong use. 

L Of demoBStroi^V^ and othoi^ prooonns except th^ 
relative; 

It has been already remarked, that when pronouns of i 
this class are used as connectives, it is generally the 
ease, that either the nous whiob expresses the subjeet 
of the preceding sentence, is repeated, or some ^nony* 
mous word is used. When this is d<me, there can be 
little danger of mistake. The only caution 'then whieh ; 
need be given, is the general one, that whenever ad- 
jective pronouns a^e used as connectives, and" the Hovax 
to which they belong is left to be supplied by the rea^-. 
er, care should be had, thatt}iis noun.be obvious.. To 
f fleet this^ tk<t word to be supplied should he^ 1;, 4 
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-word which the raiod is accustoikned to supply in Mmi* 
lar cases. 2. The leading word of the discourse. ^. 
A word that has just been mentioned, and is thus full/ 
in tbe view of the reader. An example of each kind is 
subjoined. 

'* The eitizetis of a free goremment must be vnlightened 
J^d Tirtnous. To eileet this, schools and the institutioas 
for yeUgioiis iastrvctioB toiut be supported." 

Here the mind readily supplies the word object, re- 
ierring to what is mentioned in the preceding sentence. 

" This was not the »trivimph of France." 

The Subject of the discourse, from which this sen^ 
fence is taken, is the removal df Louis 16 from Yer- 
sailles to ?art8. The mind m readipg the passage read^ 
Hy supplies a word or phrase -expressing this subject. 

''•^ He received the papers from the Secretary. These he 
is now unwilling to return." 

In. this example the vrard paperSy having becra recent* 
ly mentioned, is easily suipplied after the |>ronoun. 

Except in cases sifnilar to those now mentMiyed, there 
is danger of obscurity in omitting the tioun, which is de* 
^ned to be connected with the pronoun. 

2. Wthe relative pronoun. Under <this head aire in*' 
eluded rekttive pronouns ^poperiy so called, and other 
pronouns used aa relatives. The dao|fert»f oh«e<irity in 
Che use of this ^dass of prononns as connectives, arises 
from utmertatttty as to the antecedent. To prevent this 
in the construction H>f sentenoesi some cautions will now 
be given. 

" It is folly to pretend to atm ourselves against the acci- 
dents of life by heaping up treasures, which nothing can 
protert lis agahist, but the good providence of Qod." ' 
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'Hre hf « prcpoMlm, aad thus in a degree depeadent 

upon it. Hence then we infer the following rule, Thet 

iHien the sentence cannot be fK> modelled, that the rel- 

• 4itive may be placed in close eonnexion with the antece- 

..^ent, it should be made to refer to the leading noun of 

. fte sentence. 

"The orator deserves no credit for those benefits,hewever 
: . Important, which result from the subject and occasion, which 
t are oiten the true cause of that effect, which is generallj 
,. -supposed to be produced by the nan himself." 

" The orator deserves no credit for those benefits, hower- 
^ er important, which result from the subject and occasion. 
^ These are often the true cause of that offset, which is fan- 
\f eraHj supposed tobe produeed bjjt^e man hiasself." 

•^ . In the first form of this example, the relative is used 

^ three difilerent times, and in each instance with a di^ 

. ferent antecedent This causes a want of perspicuity 

- in the sentence. The pronoun is a substitute for the 

ponsy an4 the effect of using the relative with diflfer- 

^ ent antecedents in the same sentence, is much the saipey 

as if the same word were used in difiTerent senses. The 

diiBculty i? removed in the second form of the example 

by a division of the sentence. Hence thei^ we derive 

the direction, Avoid using the same relative twice or 

oftener in the same sentence with different antecedents. 

Tlie preceding rules are designed to assist in so con* 

cting the sentence, that no doubt- may exist as to 

'L'ht antecedent of the relative. But cases will oc- 

A lu/n it is impossibje to prevent all ambiguity in 

relative pronoun. In such cases the noun 

epeated, or a division be made of the sen- 

.me other way the use of the pronoun may 

Sometimes ambiguity in the use of the 

13 
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relative, may arise from a difiereat source^ «9 is seen m 
the following example. 

" I know that all word^ which are signs ofcomplex ideas, 
farnish matter of mistake and cavil." 

<<I know that all those words which are signs of eompleit 
ideas^ farnish matter of mistake and cavil." 

, la the first form of this example, though the relative 
is rightly placed in reference to the antecdent, still the 
true meaniog of the author is not conveyed. He did 
not mean to say, 'Hhat all words arc signs of complex 
id<pas,'' which is expressed by the words used ; but his 
d«aigQ 18, to affirm soiDeUung of those words which are 
signs of coaapiex idea% if]^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ambiguity arisnij* 
from a cause which has not been mentioned. To state 
this cause, it is necessary to mention a distinction be- 
tween clauses introduced by the rplative as explicative 
of the meaning of the antecedent, and those introduced 
as determinative of its meaning. ^^Man who is born of 
a woman, is of few days and full of trouble." ^^Tl^ 
man that endureth to the end, shall be saved.'' In the 
former of these sentences, the clause introdueed by the 
relative is explicative. It merely points out some prop- 
erty of the antecedent, bet does not affect its meaning 
as used in the given instance.% U might be said of man 
that he is of few days and full of trouble, though he were 
not bpro of a woman. In the other example, the rela- 
tive ioir9idiices a determinative clause, which afiects the 
meantng.'Of ^he antecedent. It is not said that all imm 
shali be saved,'but only *^ he that endureth to the end {'^ 
and the clause introduced by the relative ciinnot be re- 
moved without chan^ng entirely the meaning oflhe aeo- 
ter^Ge. Now the clause iiitrodueed by the relative in the 
example at the head of this paragraph, is designed te be 
determinative in its effect on the antecedent* It has this 
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ISrce fn the corrected form of the example, which is 
given to it by the insertion of the demonstrative pronoun 
tho$e before tvordt. The same effect would have been 
produced by the insertion of the definite article. Hence 
th-en we infer the. rule, That whenever a clause wbicii 
is designed to be deteroiinative in its efiects on the an- 
tecedent, is introdiiced by the relativj9> the antecedent 
should be preceded by the demonstrative pronoun, or 
the definite article. 

< 

S. Of conjunctions, and other particles. 

Every one acqumnted with grammat, knows that 
ailvecbs. are hot 'essential parts of language, but that 
they might be dismissed, and the same meaning express- 
ed by circumldcutions. It has been shewn by a late 
eminent philbiogjst^ that conjufictioBs are of the , same 
nature . They are obsolete forms of verbs, and in the 
use of them/ an elltt>sis is implied ^ in supplying which, 
where they sc^ve the purpose of eonnectives, a pronon 
is used. This 'is shewn io ths following example ; 
^^Faith cannotbe perfeet unless tliere be good works/' 
Here^ wd€$» is to be considered as the imperative 
oftbe obiKdete/verb onleMitn, tke sigoiiication of which 
is to ^Mms$. ' In supplying tbetimplted ellipsis, the sen- 
tenee ^\\\ rcrad ; ^^ Faitli cannot be perfect to this dtt- 
flitiM there be good works." In this then, as in the 
preeeitng.exainples, the real eonneetive is aproaoun« 

fe ligreement with this accoant of conjunctions, it is. 
^fimnd, tbet bwiflbs implying* eonnexion, they express 
the manner of oonnexion^ or the- sslation of one clause 
orannriber to another, or of one sentence to another. 
In ddng this, tbey retain their oxiginal meaning, and 
fceiM^ the different classes into which they are divided ; 
as the copulative^ disjunctive, causal, illative, &c. all 
of wbtcb names are intended.to i^ew the nature of the 
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relation expressed bj the conjunctions included und^ 
them. 

Skill, in the use of conjunctions, both as connecftires 
and as shewing the relation between parts connected, is 
to be acquired from practice in writing, and from famil- 
iarity With good writers. It is also most frequently' 
found united with clearness of thought, and accurate 
habits of reasoning. Hence no directions are here giv- 
en to guide the writer in their use, but simply a few re- 
marks offered, the reason and propriety of which, sound 
sense and good taste must perceive. 

1. liong conjunctions are to be avoided. Such are 
the words net^erf^e^f , noltodJ^tomltiig, furihermorey Jbr 
a$ much as. The improvement of our language has 
Caused most of these conjunctions to give place to oth- 
ers, whiek are shoirter ; and as soeh words are but sec- 
ondary pacts of sentences, it is desirable that ^ey ahouU 
not occupy more room and become store oonspteuom 
than » absolute^ neeessary. 

$• The fceque^t Toeurience of the same coojimetkaa 
, is to be avoided ; especiidly if that coi^onctioa oommit 
of more than one syllable. The reason of tius direeticm, 
as of the preceding, is to- prevent -canjiinetioas from ap- 
pearing too prominent. 

3. The accumulating of several eonjuhetioflM ia tfaie 
same clause is to foe avoided, unless their coaHrtoii^ be 
absolutely necessary. To aid in fbrmiag a ^jfodgjnent 
of what propriety and the idiom of the language allotr 
in such cases, the following remarks are^nttde; 

Two conjunctions may follow each other, ^hea one 
of them serves to connect the sentence with what pre- 
cedes, and the other to connect one clause inthesea^ 
tence with another clause. *^1 go to prepare a plaee 
fbryou« AndifTgo ^ni prepare a place for you, I 
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win come again and receive you to myself.'' Jbtd is the 
connective of the sentences, and tf of the clauses. 

Conjuoctions of the saine class may be connected to- 
getber, bu^ such coalitions are often unnecessary and 
should be aVoided. Examples of this kind are but Aoir- 
ever, and further j yet nevertheless^ &c. In each of the^ 
instances* one of the conjunctions used^ is unneces* 
sary. 

Conjunctions of different classes are often found uni-. 
ted, and sometimes necessarily, but at others, when 
more care in the construction of the sentence would 
Jtave rendered their union unnecessary. Of the pro- 
priety of such coalitions a knowledge of the usage of the 
best writers, and of the original meaning of the conjunc- 
tioQ, will enable us to judge. 

CoQ^uoction&are oilen to be left to be supplied by the 
r«ader. 

. ^ To yae a coi^anc^ioa wherever the sense would ^Uow 
of one, would render a style heavy, and conduce but 
liltle>to ila. perapieoity. Hence^as in the former instance, 
ibe usage of good writers must decide. On the one^ 
lumd, we BJte to guard against the omission of connec* 
lives to that, degree, which might render the style defec- 
tive and obscure. On the other, we are to avoid th^ too 
impieRt use of them, which would render our manner 
•f writing awkward and dtffnse. 

.. la connexion with these remarks or oonnectfves, it 
Biay be staled, that the abreviitf ions i. e. — e. g. and viz. 
are in dignified composition to be avoided. 

Examples, in the correction of which the rules and 
principles stated In therpreceding chapter are iUu9trated| 
are found among the exercises. (Ex. 8«) 

13* 
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Style 19 defined by Dr. BUir, to be *' the pecuKar- 
manner in, which 1^ writer expre;3se8 his thoughts hj- 
words. It is a picture of the ideaf in the mind, and of 
the order in which they exist there." BufTon has more 
boldly and happily said^ <* Style is the man hitns^lf-^ 
Let two individuals write on the. same subject. We see 
in their pro^ncttons their peculiar mpdes of thipking — 
the extent' of their knowledge — their tastes and * their 
feelings. The portrait executed by the most sktHul 
painter, does not more, fully represent the coantenaace^ 
than the productions of ttie. pen e;chibit the charaeter»* 
tics >rthe mind. 

Consistently with this accoont.of whut id meant hf 
style, the attention has been dif ecjted ' to thought bb the 
foundation of good writing — to the nature and'objects of 
literary taste, and to skill in the use of language. From 
what has been said on these different heads^ it may ea***^ 
sily be inferred, that there are some qualities of i^Ur^ 
which are coamion in a greater or less degree to aS; 
good writers* But it must be obvious, thlit if titfhi* 
depends on the int^Ueotuai habits and acqtiit^ments-^ 
on the taste, iind on skill in the use of language, each* 
of which is possessed by different individual's in difier^nt 
degrees, there will be different modes of writing, which 
will characteriz^e different individuals. Besides, there 

v.- 

will b^ diversities in style arising fVom the subject an4 
occasion. I purpose therefore in this chapter, |o con- 
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•iter iii three Mkfeat aectiOM, 1. The qualittes of 
stjle eommon in some degree to all good writers ; 2. 
The difTerent nodes of writing whi«h charaeterize dif- 
ferent indivtdoals ; 3. The kinds of st^tle suited to some 
of the most comraoft classes of writing. To this wili 
be added: some generd dirtetioni for improvement ii\ 
stjie.. 

SkCTioir 1; 0hUu qiMliiUt of a- good ihfU. 
CoRRKCTRKss as a qualit)r of stj^le, implies the use of 
words that are purely EngHshin^ their true- and proper 
seaseyand tlie eoastructtonof phrases and sentences 
aeeording:to the rules -of Grammar. Thus it is opposed 
to the Barbarism, <a the use of foreign words ; the Im- 
propriety, or the use of wordein- a wrong sense ; and 
the Solecism, or grammatical blunder. Enough has 
b^eii said in the section on Yerbal Criticism, to guard 
the writer against the two former of these ; to prevent 
die litter, is the appropriate object^ of BynttLXj and does 
aot come within the limits of Blietoric. 
» irltention.tp this quality of style, shomld be urged up- 
on^ all those vdio would become good writers. It is e- 
qoelly necessary in all Kinds of writing, and though it 
is not regarded as a high excellence, the> absence of it is 
ever diought disgraceful. Inoorreetness^ in the use of 
words and in the construction of sentences^ like inaccu* 
^Ikcies of pronunciation, is considered as evidence of 
e«l?elees intellectual habits and an unfiauhed education... 
Inhere is also something of the nature of incivility, when 
a writer ^ks ue for- our attention^ and addresses us in- 
a language we cannot- understand: Hence it is, that 
the faults which< are opposed to correctness, arepardon* 
ad with least willingness, and furnish-occasions to critioS; 
for raillery at the expense of guilty wnters, 
IDhe difiercat fcoHngfl with which wo- regard an in* 
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•tanee orioeorMctDMs iiicm«erM|lifinri|id m writiDg,«m 
worth oitr •IteotioD. If in ihe ardour of con vernation «, 
word ia improperlj uaed^or a ae^tence wrongly coa^trno* 
ledy we are ready to aacribe the iocorrectneaa to the iinpet- 
uoaity and hurry of the thougbta, or to the ra|iidUy of tb^ 
ezpreaaion, and we overlook iU Not ao in writiuj^* 
Here Is time for reflection, for the due arrangement of 
the thottghtaand the right modelling of the ejq^ression, 
and though one or two inatancea of incorectmeas may be 
fofgiven, yet if tb^ are of frequent occurrence^ their eA 
feet en oar opioion of the writer ia u^avotable. 

It ia unneceaaary to repeat here what waa aaid at the 
eloae of the aection on Verbal Critietam, on the impor- 
tance of fiuniliarity with antbcMra of repujUitioii,ihal; w^ 
may attain propriety in the uae of worda. But ^ ia not 
amiaa to urge the neceaaity of a criiii^al koi^wledge of 
the rulea and priociplea of ayntax. 

Theae rulea, it ia true^ like thoae which direct in tha 
choice pf wordf y derive their authority from good usage^ 
and the principlea which they efyoin, vu^ be learxU 
from the atudy of good modela in writing ; still they ai;(C^ 
valuable^ since they direct, the [att^sntipn to tbo^e casaii 
where there is moat danger of errouc» and give ua thet 
reauka to which theae have be^ led who bavj^ carefiil* 
ly studied the aubjeet« Let thmn an intiniate knowledg^^ 
of the prtneiplea and ndea of ayotax, be considered ea-. 
aential towards forming a good style. . . 

Paa^ricuiTT ia the ^ext ^piality of a good sty^e to be< 
considered. It implies that the expreasiona uaed, b% 
auch aa to convey, and cloarly cenvey, the true mean- 
ing of the writer. Thus defiped, it is opposed to amb^ 
guity and obacuritiea of every kind, from whi^ever source 
they may.arifie« 

In every system of Rhetori<^, Perspicuity is dwelt up- 



oil ss «ii essential quality of a good stjte. The argu- 
ment by which its observance is enforced, is simple 
and unanswerable* We write to communicate to 
others our thoughts ; and if we do not make our- 
selves understood, we fail of our object in writings 
Neither is it enough, that by study, a meaning may he 
made out of the expressions that we use. The meaning 
of a passage should be so obvious, as not only to pre- 
vent mistake, but to become evident at the first glance 
*^~so evident, that we cannot help discerning it. On 
this point Quinotilian has happily observed, ^'Oratio in 
aEkiffium audtentis, sicut sol in oculos, etiamsi in eum 
non intendatur, occurrat.^'* Perspicuity is a word of 
aiaiilftc import with transparency, which is appli^ i» air, 
to glass and to water, or to any substance, through ^bich 
jt^ a medium we are went to look at objects. Now it 
is well known , ^hat if there be any defect in the medium 
throiigh which we look, so that we do but imp«rfeelly^ 
decern the object of our survey, we are liable to be d^ 
neived in our esHmatioki of it, our attention is also taken 
ctf from the crfiject itself, and we are led to notice the 
want (^perfect transparency — to account for it, and to 
jodge of Its effiust on our view of the object before us. 
But on the other hand, if the medium 1)e perA»ctly tvana- 
pstipent^ our undivided attlsntioa is directed to the ob-< 
jeetilsalf ; and while we see it distinetly and judge of 
it eorreetly, we think not of the medium through which 
it is vkwed. Thai illustration admits of close applica- 
tion to stjrie; 
■ Bntrthe question may be asked; do not instances some-* 

- . I . ■ .. . -. I, . ■ > 

*The meaning of a discourse should strike the mind, as 
the light of the sun deei the eyes, thongh they are not in* 
fea^ feed tipoB tt« 
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times occur, in which a degree bfobscarity is desiVaEfeffe^ 
Arc there not iKmie delicate turns, or bold forms of ex^ 
pression, which lose nothing of their pertinency from tlrf 
llogTce of obscurity which characterizes them? and' ma/ 
m>t a regard for delicacy, or even decency, sometime* 
prevent a distinct enunciation of a thonght ? To thes^ 
inquires it 'must be answered in the affirmative. SttX 
'such instances are but of rare occurrence, and upoir eie* 
*amination of them it will be generally seen, timt tft« 
thought intended to be conveyed, is rather left^rto be in% 
fbrred frora^ what k- said> than obscurely expMased y 
the words themselves^ The expression itself pjerspicitf 
ously conveys what it was designed to convey. 

The Iblbwing instance of a delicate turn of express 
ion, happily illustrates this remark. Foatetieile in hk 
address to Dubois, who was guar^anfo Beii«r xv^ ki. 
Kis minority, says to him, <^ You will ireety ebrnmcinl- 
eateto^onr young monarch that knowledge, whi<^ wM 
fit him one day tb govern for himself Too will strive 
with all your efforts to make yourself useless/' 
' ^his last phrase may be considered obscure. WwAett^ 
elle designed to say, "You ivill labour to impart so lii»eh 
knowledge to your ward, that your services wfllno long;^:^ 
er be needed by him.'' B!at this k rather an taaftrene^ 
from what is said, than what is conveyed in the^ worile 
themselves. There is no obscoriiy as to the meaBii^ 
ofthe. expression itself It is a singular fact, tkat « 
ertt»e in remarkmg on this passage, asseited ^lal no 
doubt Fontenelle said, or designed to say, uasM nstecd 
of useless, and that the present reading is probalfya 
typographical error. From. such crities may we be de*- 
Mvered! 

Bui another inquiry on this jmbject has arisen, Mqr 
not a writer be too perspieuous^ and not ieim^e e9U>«§lit0 



BO^reise the tn^eauftjr and reflection of his readers? 
'Xhm quesittoa has artaen from/afcribingrthe weariness 
nnd diagiisi, which are fek in reading some .productions, 
Eo a wrong cause. Some writers are minute to a fi|ult« 
T^hej mention everjr little ciroamstance in a narrative — 
elate with formality common and trivial thoughts — supply 
m^ery step of an argument, and dwell upon whf^t the in- 
genuity of their readers could better have supplied ^ and 
^ueh writers are always tedious. But our ennui and dis» 
fpi8t«i& reading their works, do not arise from the pers*- 
flooity of their expressions, but from th^ir saying what 
Imd better have been omitted. The lault is not so much 
in the manner of saying as in what they say. CXilen also 
is It the ease, that these prolix and minute writers add 
lo their other faults that of obscurity, and leave us to 
labov^r aad search after that, which when attained does 
not reward our exertions^ When then a writer is conv 
piained of as too perspicuous, we may safely ascribe the 
iauk 4o futility of thought, and not to excessive clearness 
of expression. We never complain that glass is too 
transparent, and. no more can style he too perspicuous* 
For the attainment of pers|>icuity as thus explained, 
diatioctoess and order in the thoughts, united with skill 
in the use of language, are essentially necessary. Let 
a writer's view of the subject be in£stinct — ^let him 
bat imperfectly undersand what he .would communicate 
tp others, or let bis thoughts be. without method, aad 
^re will necessarily be indistinctness and confusion in 
his productions. This confusion of thought will betray 
ilsi^f in long involved sentences, made up of loose and 
redundant expressions, the meaning of which it is diffi« 
cult to divine. It sometimes seems as if the writer, Sr 
ware of the indtstinctness of his thoughts, would con- 
ceal it by the use of many words, thus hoping to throw 
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the blame of obscurity eithei* oa bis subject or on A0 
disceraing powers ofbia re«4ers. AgwasI violatioas of 
perspicuity arifling from this source, the oftMerTaa^e of 
what was enjoined ia the first ehapter of this work, will 
be a sufficient security. Let habits of patient, peraetor- 
ing and connected thinking be a<iquired, and it wiii aeJ- 
dom be the case, that a want of perspicuity will ariao 
from confusion of thought. The violations of perspicu- 
ity which result from want of skill in the use of language, 
are either improprieties in the use of words^or fauUa ia 
the composition of sentences. Rules and cautiooa to 
secnre the writer against these, were fuUy stated ia the 
chapter on that subject. 

It was stated, when treating of the illustrations and 
ornaments of style, that when heterogeneous objects are 
brought together, a confused and disproportionate imago 
will rise to the view of the mind. Here is another 
source of obscurity. Such attempts at tlluatratioa and 
ornament are called an affectation of excellence, and tend 
to darken and deform those objects, around which they 
are designed to throw light and beauty. It is unneces- 
sary here to give examples of faults of this kind or to re- 
peat what was before said. The remedy for such 
yiolations of perspicuity is improvement of the taste. 

Before leaving the subject of perspicuity, the stu* 
dent should be reminded that writers become obdcuro, 
not only from indistinctness and confusion in their con- 
ceptions, but from the reverse — familiarity with their 
subject. They forget that what, from having long been 
the object of their contemplatbn, is known to them in 
all its relations and in its parte, is dften to their readers 
new and strange, and hence, 4hey omit those parts of a 
statement, which are essential vto its being fully under- 
stood. From this cause also^ writers are often led to 



MousArnct long and mvplved B^ttteaees, tbe lull meaning 
of any part of which canttot be known till tha reader has 
reaebed its close. (See page 137.) To prevent obseu- 
rity from this scarce, a revision when the ardor of com- 
position has passed away, will be advantageous. 

A good style, in addition to Correctness and Perspi- 
cuity, will be characterized by vivacity. This quality 
of style implies, that the thoughts are exhibited with dis- 
tinctness before the mind of the reader, and in a man- 
ner which arrests and fixes his attention. It gives evi- 
dence that the writer is interested in the subject on 
which he treats, and springs from a- desire to awaken 
the same interest in the minds of his readers. Viewed 
in this light, it is an effort on the part of the writer to^ 
supply in a written discourse, what is effected in conver- 
sation by the tones of the voice ,and the . expression 
of the countenance. As it i^ a quality of high excel- 
lence, and conduces muc1b to the success of the writerj 
the diflerent circumstances which are conducive to its 
attainment, will b^ distinctly considered. 

Vivacity is promoted by the happy choice of words. 
Under this head I mention, 

1 . The use of specific and appropriate terms in prefer^ 
ience to those which are more general and extensive in 
their meaning, and of well chosen epithets. 

The following passage, found in one of the Waverly 
Novels, affords opportunity for illustrating and establish- 
ing what is here stated. 

(' The moon, which was now high and twinkled with all 
the vivacity of a frosty atmosphere, silvered the windings 
of the river, and the peaks and precipices which the mist 
left visible, wbile her beams seemed, as it were, absorbed 
by the fleecy whiteness of the mist, where it lay thick and 
eondensed ; and gave to the more light and vapour^ ffptckt, 

14 
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which were elsewhere visible, & sort of filoiy transpareacy 
resembling the Iighte<»t veil of silver gaiize«" 

An inferior writer, describing the same scene might 
have said, 

''The moon, which was new high and shone with all the 
brightness of a frosty atmosphere, lighted the windings of 
the river, and the tops and »teep sides of the mountains 
which the mist left visible^-'while her* beams seemed, as 
it were, absorbed bj the whiteness of the mist, where it laj 
thick and condensed, and gave to the more light and va- 
poury little collections of mist, which were elsewhere visi* 
ble, a sort of transparency resembling a veil of gauze." 

In •directing the attention to the diversities in the tvro 
forms of the preceding sentence, that we may discover 
wherein the superiority of the former consists^tbe use of 
the word iv^juMedfor shone first occurs. Every one will 
allow, that the word twinkled, as here used, is more ex- 
pressive than the word shone; since it not only con- 
veys what is conveyed by the word shone^ but some- 
thing more. It informs us of the manner in whicli 
the mppn gave forth be^r r«ys. The next instance is the 
use of the word vivoct/i/ for brightness. The reason of 
our preference of the former, is the same as in the pre- 
ceding case, though not so obvious ; the word vwadty 
conveys to us more than the word brightness: There is 
a cheerfulness and animation in a wintry scene, lighted 
up by the rays of moonlight, which is well expressed by 
the word vivucityj but not brought to view in speaking 
ik( its brightness. In the same way, <t/rerec2 instead, of 
lighted, informs us of the manner in which therayd were 
reflected from the river. Peaks and prec^ices^ meaa 
the same as tbe^o^ and steep sides <^the mouniainif hut 
they are preferred as terms appropriated to these objects. 
Specks also has the same meaning, since the connexion 
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deterniiiies that sj^ecks of elouds are raferred to, as the 
phrase lUtle coUediona of vapours^ but it is preferred, not 
only as shorter, but as exhibiting more distinctly the ap- 
pearance of the clouds. It will be still further noticed, 
that in the second form of the passage, the epithets 
fleecy — applied to the whiteness of the mist-^my, ap- 
-plied to transparency, and silver applied to gauze, are o- 
.mitted. The effect of this omission, in each case, is to 
take away something, which, when expressed, added 
much to the distinctness of the view. 

From the preceding examination of the different forms 
of the passage used for illustration^ the following inferen- 
ces may "be made^ 

t^ That specific terms and phrases, are to be prefep^ 
red to those more general in their signification. By a 
specific word or phrase, fs meant a word or phrase useil 
in comparatively a definite and limited sense. This 
distinction between specific and gcTAeric terms, is fully 
explained in books on Logic. It is also there stated) 
that a specific term conveys a more fulf and* distinct 
meaning to the mind, than that conveyed by a generic 
term ; and hence the use of such terms conduces to Tt- 
Tacity of expression. Of the instances mentioned, ahont 
is the generic term and twkMedihe specific. VprncU^f 
as expressing the appearance of a 8cene,is a specifit term 
in relation to hrightness. Sikered is specific in telatioM 
to Hghied. 

3. That when words have b^en appropriated to pat- 
ticular objects, as their signs, it is better to use suck 
wcrda^ than to convey the same meaning in more gen- 
eral terms. It gives a more definite view to the mind^ 
to speak of'psaks and precipieea than of the tops and 
steep sides rfmauntainsy 9^^^ of specks •thfi.n of Mfyeat^- 
kcti(ms of mist, ^ 
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3. That the asd of well eh<M^n epithets contn1)afes 

much to vivacity of style. So aauch depends on the 

successful use of this class of words^ that I shall brmg 

forward several examples, illustrating the diflbrent ways, 

in which they produce the effect here ascribed to theno. 

Epithets increase the distinctness of the view, 

1. By directing the attention to some striking and 

characteristic quality of the object, with which they are 

connected. 

ExAXPLs: *'The wheeliag plover ceased 
Her plaint." 

In this example, the epithet whetUngy directs our at- 
tention to that kin4 of motion, which is characteristic of 
the speciee of bird which is mentioned. By thus twing- 
ing before our minds a characteristic property of an ob-. 
jeet, the distinctness of our conception of that object is 

aided. ^ n 

S. By directing the attention to those qualities of ob- 
jects, which are most obvious in the view taken ofthem. 

£xam9i.b; — ^'^Happiness if found in the a;in diair of de- 
xing age, a# weH as either in the sprightliness ofthe daiiee». 
or the animation of the chase. " 

In this example^ the epithet doeing hringa before the 
mind that characteristio of age, which the writer design- 
ed should be prominent, when speaking of the hs^pt- 
ness found at this period of life. In this way, it increas- 
es the distinctness of the reader's view, and leads him 
more fully to feei the force of what is asserted. 

3. By leading the mind to trace out iUostrattve cook 
parisons. 

ExAMPLK.— <<I have fck the bitter satire of his pen." 

The epithet biUer is literally applied to that which is 
^n object of tho sense <^f t^te. By ita applipmkioti to an 
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nhj/BCt of a different kind^the mind is ledlo trace oujt 
an illustrative comparigoo. Consequently in this wa/ 
the distinctness of the reader^s conception of the object, 
to which the epithet is applied, is increased 

4. By affording a more full description of an object* , 

£zAMPLE. — ^^'Tber^fsof the setting sub were jiMtftldinf 
Ibe grey spire of ^he ehurcb." 

The epithet grey in this example, migiit have been ' 
mnftted-, or a different word, as dark, or blue, might 
have been substituted for it, and the proposition would 
have been true. Still the effect of its use is favorable, 
mce the mind has more definiteness in its view of the 
object, on which it fixes its attention. Every spire must 
have some colour, and the mention, of this colour, what-* 
ever- it maybe, aids the mind in the distinct conception 
of the object to which it belongs. It is in this way then^^^ 
that an epithet, by a more full description, aids the dia-k 
linctness of the view. 

To these illustrations of the natureaod pow^r of epithets ^. 
I would subjoin the remark, that compound epithets are 
sometimes introduced with favorable e Sects. The fblr 
lowing are instances of this kind; — ^^^silver-tonguedhope" 
— "much-abused man." The caution, that they be not 
too frequently introduced, may not.be amiss. 

Under the head of a happy choice of word^s as con- 
ducive to vivacity, I mention, 

5. The use- of language in a figurative manner. 
While giving e^camples in illustration of this position, I 
shall direct the attention to what are called tropes or 
fiji uros f f lan^jua^o. 

"An ambition to have a place in the registers of fame> is 
the Eurysthetts, which imposes heroic labours on mankind.'* 

In thia example, Eurystheus, the name of ^n individ?- 
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ttal, it put for a claai 4»f meo.' The same idea would' 
kave '^been expressed, hbd the word ia$kwm$Ur been 
used. But by introducing the word EuryiAeuBf besides 
the pleasure derived from the classical allusion, a more 
distinct idea of what is imposed by ambitien on its slaves, 
is given to the mind. This is an instance, where the 
individual is put for the species, and is a form of the 
synecdoche. 

<< When we go out into the fields in the eveaiog of th«^ 
year, a difisrent voiee approi^bes us." 

The word eventng* which is properly applied only to 
the close of the day, is here used in a more extended' 
stgnificatton. Instead of being a specific, it becomes a 
general term. In the same manner, we speak of the 
evening of life. In this example, besides the increased 
distinctness of view, there are pleasing images and as- 
sociations connected with the close of the day, which 
are brought before the mind. This example may be class-* . 
ed under either the metaphor or synecdoche.' 

In the two examples now given, we have instances, 
where greater distinctness is given to the view, by using 
a word in a more general sense than that usually applied^ 
to it. 

"O I tis a thought sublime, that man can force 
A path upon the waste." 

In this passage, the word wcute is used for ocean, a 
quality for a subject to which it belongs. This is called 
synecdoche. From the connexion are seen at once the' 
design and effect of the change. What is it thi^ makes 
it difficult for man to force a path upon the ocean? Is it 
not because it is a vast desert— a wide spread waste, 
where all is trackless? How much then does it add to 
the vividness of our conception of what the au^or here 
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imfSy tbftt b« fixes .o«ir attrition on that qoalkf , wbk^ 
he desigfi9 shettld j>e immediately in view, aad oa whioh-, 
hk aaserttoii is fetraded. 

" We wish, that labour may look up here, and he prottd^, 
in the midst of its toil."- 

In this example, the abstract is used for the concrete 
— labour for the labourer. This is. called Synecdoche, 
and its tendency is to increase the distinctness of our ^ 
mw. In reading the word labourer, there are many 
circumstances which rise to the view of the mind. We 
think of the man, his station in life, and the relations he. 
austaina.; but in the use of the abstract term, oyr atten* 
tion is directed to the humble and weansome occttpA,* 
if on. 

'i All hands engaged the royal work grows warm.*' . 

The word fianda in this examj^e is used to signify. 
ipen. It may be considereci either as a synecdoche,/ 
when a part is put fbr the whole, or a metonymy, when 
the instrumeiit is put for the agent. In either case, i^ 
directs the attention to what the writer designed shK>uld' 
he a prominent circumstance. 

Many other examples might be given, in which the. 
attention is in different ways directed to the most prom- . 
inent cireumstance. One caution is necessary in all 
attempts of this kind: — ^that the whole^ form of the ex- 
pression be suited to the design of the writer. If it had- 
been sMd, that the waste dashes and foams, that wa 
wish lal^ur iilajr regain its health, and that all hands. 
walked out^ the expressions woul4 a^ once strike us as 
fiiuHy. 

" The last fen4. look of ^ the glazing e^e, turning to us 
eiFen item the threshold oC existence. 

la this eximiple, the word tkr&thold^ wfai^h is usually 
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api^ied to the extreine (Mirt of tbe p^Btmgt to a.biiMiiify 
M applied to tke doee of life. As tlie femidiVtioa of this . 
ehaoge in its applicatioa is resemUaiMse, .the fignfowill 
at once be recognized as the metaphor. It is an in- 
stance, where that which is an obfect of thought, is rep*.- 
sesent^d to tbomind by that which is an object of seosc. 
This, B» wasrremarkedwhon treating of. the oietaphor, 
eids the distinctness of the yiew, aad whajt was there., 
said need not. he repeated. 

" It is cvriovis to get at the histocj of a monareh'itf heart,'^ 
aad to fiad the siniple affeetions of humaii. natjire tbrob^ 
bing under the ermine. " 

The W4>rd •ermtne, is here used for ntaiesiy^'or rojal 
estate. The ermine is the dress of royaltj— k is the 
symbol which indicates its presence. Here then the 
^ign is put for the thing srgnified. This is an instance 
-3f the metonymy. We notice also, that it is of the same • 
nature as the preceding example — that which is an ob* 
jcct of thought, is represented by that which is an object 
of sense. The same favorable effect on the distinct^ 
ness of T>ttr conception, is also exerted. 

2. Vivacity is often attained by a departure fVom tbe 
common arrangement- of the worda in a sentence. 

Every language has some^ manner of arnmgiag tbe-< 
words of a sentence, which, from the frequency of its . 
occurrence, may be called its coainMm- mode of arrange-, 
ment. Especially id this true of the Snglii^ language^ 
in which the gramm)Mi<cal conSt-ruction is often made to 
depend on the juxtapostfton of the words. That vivaci* 
ty of expression is caused' by departing from this cone-, 
mpn arrangement, is learnt from the following exaotplotfw' 
Peter-j observing the granHnatlcal order, would have 
said to the lame man who asked alms, ** I bai% no «!•& 
%w nor gold to give thee.'' But how much more Yi^ 



rncitj is there lA the expression, ^^ Silver and ^old I 
have none." In the same manner^ oar Saviour folloir- 
ing the comflion order would have said, '^ The pure in 
heart are blessed." But hy departing from this order, 
h€F has conveyed the same thought with increased force 
and vivacity — ^'^ Blessed are the pure in heart." 

In these and other expressions of the same kind, it is 
not difficult to account for the effect of the change ifk 
the order of the words on the vivacity of the exptession. 
What is most promioeBt in the mind, is thus made to 
occupy the first place in what ealls forth the attention. 
The imploring look of the beggar had asked for silyei: 
sind gold, and Peter in his answer discpyers, that he> 
fully knew the meaning of that look, and lets t^e atten- 
tion first rest on that, which is first in the mind^s view« 
In the same manner, it is to the blessedness of the pura 
in heart, that the Saviour would direct the attention, and 
this is efieotedby the arrangement of the words in hia 
declaration. 

The alteration of the arrangement of t^e wordd fb^ 
the attainment of vivacity of expression, is not confined 
^o words of primary importance in a sentence. It is ex- 
tended to adverbs and conjunctions, and the whole clasa 
of secondary words. It is on the same principle also, 
that in the arrangement of the clauses and members of 
Comdex sentences, that clause or member, which i» 
most prominent in the vie^ of the mind^is made to hold 
4 CQDspieuous place. 

d» Tivaoity is promoted by the omission of unnecefr*. 
si^ry wordfli and phrases. 

This is what is called Precision, and is opposed both 
to Tautology, or the repetition of the same sense in dif-. 
ft|reiit words, and to Pleonasm, or the use of superflu;* 
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ous wurdku The natare of predbion miy be leanit (towt 
the following examples* 

" It U clear aod obTious, that religioas worship and ado- 
ration, should be regarded with pleasure and. satisiactian 
hy all men." 

*' It is obvious, that religious worship should be regarded, 
with pleasure by all men." 

*' He sat on the verdant green, ia the umbrageous shade 
of th^ woody forest." * 

^* He tat on the green in the ahade of the forest." 
^< He sveceeded in gaining the umvefsalvlove of allmen^^'^ 
<< He succeeded in gaining the love of all men." 
^* They returned back again to the same city from whence* 
they came forth." 

" They returned to the city whence they came^" 
In the corrected forms of these examples, those words 
are omitted, which are redundant, or add nothing to 
the meaning of the sentence. That the eflect of these 
alterations on the vivacity of the style is favorable, will 
be readily i^owed^ Asa general rule it may be 9aid,that 
the fewer the words used, provided perspicuity be not 
violated, the greater will be the vivacity of the sentence. 
It may occur, that there are instances,, where the rep? 
etition of words nearly synonymous in their meaning, 
adds force and strength to the expression. Of this ma*, 
ny examples are to be found in tragedies, and wl^^rQv* 
er exhibitions of strong feelings are made. Such isthe» 
following passage; 

"Oh. Austria r 
Thou slave, thou wretch-'thoa coward, 
Thou little valiant, great in villany,. 
Thou ever strong upon the strongest side." 

This and similar expressions, are the language^ 
passion. The mind is full — the feelings too strong^tofiflid 
utterance^ and we oiay truly say, that out of the abon- 
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«lance of tlie heatt tire mouth a|>eaketb. These passion- 
ate expressions are of course free IVani the laws, by 
vfaich in more sober compositions we should be govern'^ 
ed. 

.It is important here t<KTemark/<hat in revicwkig our 
writings for the purpose of striking out redundant words 
and phrases, we should remember^ that every expletive is 
not to be struck out. There are some, which instead of 
impairing, increase the vivacity of aa expressioii ; and 
ethers, the meaniog of which we can hardly define, that- 
casQot he omitted without giving an air of stiffness and 
awkwardness to the sentence. Of the former do in the 
feBowing declaration of Othello is an example ; 

• "^^ Perdition seize thee, but I do love thee." 

Of the same nature are the redundant forms of speech 
which are found in ancient writeis ; — " I have seen with 
mine eyes. " " I have heard with mine ears." 

Of an example, where the removal of an expletive 
endangers the smoothness of the style, the many sen- 
tences in which the expletive there is found, may be 
mentioned. 

4. Yivacity is sometimes attained by the omission of 
conjunctions and the consequent division of the dis* 
coiirse into short sentences. 

A single e;cample will shew what is intended by this 
remark. 

.<<As the storm increased with the night, the sea was lash- 
ed into tremendous concision, and there was a fearful suQeB 
/Kmnd of Tushing waves and broken surges, while deep call- 
ed unto deep." 

' ''The storm increased with the night. The sea was lashed 
intp tremendous confusion. There was a fearful sullen 
sound of rashing wares and broken surges. Deep ealle4 
anto deep." 
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In tlie second form of thi9 example, the conjonctiond 
^re omitted \ and instead of one long sentence, as in the 
first form, we have several short sentences. The efi^ct 
on the vivacity of the passage will he perceived by ev- 
«ry one. The reason of the increased vivacity is also 
obvious. What is thus ekpressed in siKMrt setiteaoes* 
stands out more promineiit and 4istinet to the view. 
There is also more of conciseness j since aH unnecessary 
Words are omitted, especially those which are iiijurioBs 
lo vivacity. But it is not here' meant, that short s^tten- 
ees are to be prefi»rred to long ones. The most genend 
^direction that can be given on this subject », that there 
ahould be variety. Long and i^oft sentences shouM be 
intermingled, since the continuance of either for a length 
of time is tedious and disgusting. Besides, it is some- 
ti.iies the case, that conjunctions cannot be omitted with^ 
^ut danger to perspicuity, which, as a quality of a good 
BtylOy ranks higher than vivacity. But When conj unc- 
tions may be better omitted than expressed, as ib the 
example given, and when the division into ishort sen* 
tences is not continued too far, such a division of a diir« 
course is to be recommended as conducive to vivacity: 

5, Yivacity is sometimes attained by the use of eer^ 
tain forms of sentences, which might in distinction be 
Cjalled figures of sentences* Of these I mention the 
Climax, Antithesis, Exclamation, Repetition, and Inter- 
rogation. Some examples with accompanying remarks 
will be given. 

The following instance of the Climax is from a writer 

againdt infidelity. 

' .. ^ 

^^Impose upon me whatever hardships you please; give me 
nothing but the bread of sorrow to eat ; take from me the 
Mends in whom i had placed my confidence ; lay me in 
the cold hut of poverty and on the thorny bed' (^disease % 
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s 

M before me death in all its terren ; do all this, only let 
me tnut ii^ mj Saviour and I will fear no evil— I will rise 
aoperioiir to afflietion— 1 will rejoice in mj tribulation." 

In this examptley ktii dtb^r sentences of ^a similar coo- 
i^ructioo, one clause is ac^onnilated upMi anoAier) each 
surpassing in im|»ortaoce and poirer the preceding, till 
it seems as if nothing ^Mld resist their unit«d force. . As 
an illostratton, I would refer to a deep and full iQowiog 
Tiver, dpposed to whose current some obstacle has been 
placed. Thetesisted waters are heaped on each other, 
and each successive wave brings an additioii to their 
power,ttU the collected mass can no longer be ivithstood 
''— the obstacle is swept away, and the river resumes 
its course with the rapidity and momentum of a torrent. 

There can be no doubt, that this form of sentence is 
highly conductre to vivacity, tt should however be but 
rarely introduced, and rievety except when it seems rer 
quired by the occiision and subject. It is evidence of 
an excited mind, and should seem to result from this ev 
^itement. If the subject do not require it — if the form of 
eentenCe do ndt have its foundation in the thought itself, 
St will have the air of something artificial, and instead 
^exerting an iniuence &vourable to vivacity, it will 
htcire a'dtlSerent efiect. 

Of the Antithesis, I give the following example. 
The subject is the steam engine. 

*^It can engrave a seal, and'crush masses of obdurate met* 
al before it ; draw out without breaking a thread as fine as 
gossamer, and lift up a ship of war like a bauble in the ain 
ft can embroider muslin and fi>rge anchors — cut steel into 
ribands, and impel loaded vessels against the fury 6} the 
winds and waves." 

A second example,, more finished in its conspositioQ^ 
is from Beattie on poetry, 

15 
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*< In the crowded city and howling wilderness ; in the cnL 
tivated proTinee and solitary isle ; in the flowery lawn and 
cragged mountain ; in the murmur of the rivulet and in the 
uproar of the ocean ; in the radiance of summer and gloom 
of winter ; iid the thunder of heaven and in the whisper of 
the hreeze ; he still finds something to rouse or sooth his 
imagination, to draw forth his affection and employ his un- 
derstanding.^' 

This form of sentence ia founded on the principle of 
opposition or contrast. A figure in black is never more 
distinctly seen, than when placed upon a white ground- 
work. Campbell has very happily illustrated the effect 
of Antithesis^ by an allusion to a picture, where the dif- 
ferent objects of the group are not all on one side, with 
their faces turned the same way, but so placed that they 
are made to confront each other, by their opposite posi- 
tion. He says, that in such instances^ there is not only the 
original light which is suited to each object, but that al- 
so which is reciprocally reflected from the opposed 
members. In the examples of the Antithesis that have 
been given, it will be noticed, that] there is a balanciog 
of the clauses. Not only iH there opposition in the 
thought, but in the form and length of tb^ clauses in 
which this opposition is expressed. In connexion with 
this remark, the caution against the appearance of an 
artificial construction, which was given in reference to 
the Climax, may be repeated. • Let the form of the sen- 
tence always arise from the thought itself, and not be 
the result of an attempt after vivacity. Of the two ex- 
amples given, though the latter is more perfect and fin- 
. ished, the former is to be preferred as more natural «nd 
easy. 

The Interrogation and Repetition are the language 
of an excited mind. Where the former is used, the vvri- 
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ter seems so impressed with the truth of what he assert*, 
that he is not content to state it in the cold form of a 
proposition, but utters it in a manner, that challenges 
any one to regard it with doubt. 

The Repetition also gives evidence of a full convic- 
tion of the truth of what is asserted, and of a deep sense 
of its importance, and is well calculated to convey these 
impressions to the reader in a striking manner. Both 
these forms of sentences are more frequently found in 
discourses intended for delivery, and when well pro- 
nounced, are often powerful in their effects on the hear- 
-ers. 

The Exclamation is to be regarded as the mere burst 
of feeling, and will rarely be found in the productions 
of good writers. Writers of inferior order sometimea 
attempt to give an air of animation and feeling to their 
style by the use of it, but such artificial means must 
fail of success, and by the man of good taste will ever 
be regarded with disgust. 

6. Vivacity is promoted by tho use of those forms of 
construction, which represent past actions and events as 
transpiring at the present time, and absent individuals 
as present, speaking and listening. This baa been cal'- 
ied Rhetorical dialogue, and is found most frequently in 
narrative writing. 

The following passage both illustrates this remark^ 
and furnishes evidence of its justness. 

<' Two hereditary enemies among the Highlanders met 
face to face tn a- narrow pass. They turned deadly pale at 
the fatal rencontre. Bendearg first addressed his enem;^ and 
reminded him, that he was first at the top of the arch, and 
bad called on him to lie down that he might pass over. He 
was answered by an assurance from Cairn, that when the 
Grant prostrates himsdCbefiifie aMacpberson it must be 
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with t tword tbroogih bik body. Beadearg then- proposed 
to bim to toni back tiid vepaii m bo cmine. In ropljTj bo 
«M diiceetod biauolf lotiini baek if be liked it.. 

■ Tbej tomod deodlj polo at tbe foW rooeoiitre, 

" I «rM fint at tbo top,** laid Bendearg, » and oallcd o«t 
firsts, lie down tbat I may poii over io poace."; Wben tbo 
Grant prostrates himself before MacphersoD,f' answered tho 
other, '^ must be with a sword through his bodj^^' ^'Turn 
back then/' said Bendearg,. " and repass as you caine.^* 
<' Go back joilrself if you like it," replied Grant. 

Though Mveral eircunMrtanceR have thus been menr 
tioned mb conducive to vivacity of style, it should be re* 
memberedi tbat tbe fouodaliontoCtbis quality of style i» 
in the mtod of the writefv What! ban been mealioned 
a« conducive to its attainment, aw bnt diiTeren^ wms in 
which the excited feelings manifest themselves. . Tbs 
best direction then, which cnn be given for the attninf 
ment ofvivscity of style, is to become interested in the 
discussion of tbe subject itself. 

EuraeNT, or smoothness of sound^ is the next quality^ 
of a good style to be considered. This is attained 1^ 
the use of such words, as in themselves and in Umr soc-^ 
cession in the sentence, are grateful to tbe ear. 

There can be no doubt» that this quality of style is ac-^ 
quired more by imitation that by the observanee of rules. 
Hence any directiona for its attainment, are but of Uttber 
practical importance^ StiH k may be useful for the writer 
to remember, that the intermingling of long and.shortt 
syllables, the freqiient recurrenpe of^open vpwQlsound^^ 
and' the avoiding of those successionpi of consonants 
which are difiicult of utterance, are favourably to 
smootbnisss of style. He should know also, that eer:- 
tain successions of syllableaarc well suited to tbat ca- 
dence an4 f^i^f>i P( ik^ voice, whicl^ va^tk^. tl^e close of 
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m Bentence. Ani as a generait remark it may be said, 
that what is easy to read, is amboth in ita sound to the ear. 
But the best and ''most practical direction, whiob can be 
^fim/is, to attune the ear by the freqnent reading aioud 
•f those wrtttogs m which this quality of stjrle is found. 

It should mafca no difference with respect to the at- 
tention paid to the smoothness of style, that our writings 
are designed to be silently read, land not pronounced 
aloud. So closely is the sound of words associated with 
their appearance to the eye, that though no voice is ut- 
tered to reading them,they are mentally pronounced, and 
th» ear passes its judgment on the smoothness of their 

SQUOd^ 

• The attenttcm of writers is rarely directed to this qual- 
ify of style any further, than to the avoiding of faults. 
B»t it is sometimes found to that e.Ytent, that it becomea 
a4»eekive excelleiK^ t^nd a high recopimendation. The 
folloving sentence of Sterne, has been proaounced one 
of the most musical in our laogtiage. 

•♦*Thc accasTng spirit, which flew up to Heaven's chance- 
rf wH^ the oath, bloshed as he gave it in, and the recording 
wa^p^y as he wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the word, 
and blotted it put forever." 

The epithet natural, is frequently applied to (tyle. 
Oar works on Rhetoric want a noun to express the qual- 
ity here implied. Simplicity is sometimes used, but as 
this word is more frequently found in a dtfl^rent sense, 
I shall introduce the term naturalness. 

Naturalness, as a quality of style, implies that a wri- 
ter in the choice of his words — in the form of his sen- 
tences — ^in the ornaments he uses, and in his turns of 
thought and expression, commends himself to every man 
of good sense and good taste, as having pursued the 
course best suited to his subject and occasion. la 

16* 
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this wftf it is oppoMd to affeeft«tt»ii of ertrjr hmi. Biifei 
th» following illuttrattods will M in noro fidif ■t^twigi 
in wkftt seoseihe wordtts ostd. 

Wh«. «• look on MHM of tk..b««atiMi«»«n»«e 
apcitnt «t«Nft*79 we proaovnce tbein Milvrid m their mp«« 
pearanoe. By this expression we mean nothing' more, 
than that their appearance is such as, in our opinion, ifr 
should be-^soch as is in consonance with our experience^ 
and- observation. There ia no vioient contortion of the« 
features^ no ^ced attitude with the design^of producing 
effect, hut the image stands and appaars as a ■Hn^ihottMi' 
do, in. the ciraunMtances and- situatioar in which -it is- 
placed . In the same manner, we say of a graceful dan^ 
cer, who from long practice has learned to move grace* 
fuMy and apparently without effort or role, that he taoretk 
natttrallf , and' we mean the same as in the former in*^ 
stance.. Now should' we say of the image, ^at there is- 
»»ach« naturalness in its appearanee, aad*of fhf-daoMMr, 
that there is much aaturalness in his movements; we^ 
should use the word in the same sense in which it is 
here applied, to style. The writer who has naturalness 
of s^k, expresses himself in that easy, unlaboured ma»- > 
ner, which commends itself to our favour. He selecta 
and uses bis words, and forms and connects his senten- 
ces, juirt as we should suppose any man might do, who 
should write, on th0 same subjeot-^ust as we think per*.* 
baps we could' and shiMild do, unless we attempt to ini^ > 
late^ him; We seem to hear him thinking akmdt ^^ 
his thoughts flow forth to us IHtthe same order, and wkh 
thief same clearness, with which they have sprung up ia 
his own mind, ^^i appears never to stop for a moment^ 
to consider in what way he shall express himself, bc^ 
thinks only of what he shall say. . list hut. one lar-lhtch*^ 
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gVBi tkoiiglrtbe fimi^, and tho eharm is gooe. 

The ioquirj may here be made, wh^^er bf oaCuraK 
nmm of atyJe owir not he meant ttiat mode of writing, 
whielto is suited lo the iiHeUecttial habits and attainments; 
of an-aulhof^^-a styte in whieh a. writer shews himseif^ 
whatever his* ifttelleotual eharacter may be«. To this it- 
may be vissfered, that^if this were the coereci use of 
^e term, naluralnessy ioslead of ^noting- ^ highest 
e9eellencie» ef 8tyle> would often expressiits greatest 
d^bvmities and ffmtta. The wordis here used as refer-. 
riag to a oommoa staadafd^ which is Ibund in ^e mind; 
of every laf^an whose taste is not pervertiBd and vitiated* 
This nuiy be clearly shewn by referjriaig to the iUustra^ 
iieii. before ^trodueed. Every one, while looking on. 
thfr performance of a graceful dancer, would ea^ thai 
httkmevemei^ are eaey and natural. But should one un- 
acquaiofeedwith the rules iiod< practice of the art attempt; 
to dance^ his- movements might he jiatural to him, but no 
ooe wodd thiufk of applying to them tho word natural, in 
Ihe same sense as in.the former instapce. La the same 
wa^^ a maaoef of writing may be natural to a wrater, 
when we should no^t think of ascribing tobim the merit* 
of ABtaralnessiof sty le. 

This Uluslratioa may be still further continued, with 
the view of shewing in: what way this quality may be 
obtmned. Were it asked, in what way the awkward 
diuuMr may attain the easy and graceful movements of 
the Olber;, it> would be answered, by pursuing a similar 
coarse of instruction and practice^ Some^ either from^ 
the £>rm of iheir bodies, or their previoue habits, would 
acquire these easy aad natural movements^more readily 
than others, and a few perhaps might need but little 
aracUce, and litlJe aid from the rules of thi^ art^ Bat: 
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these woald be regarded as exeeptione ffom vh«t m 
more generally the ease. lathe aame matUMur, to acquim 
naturainesa of style, there is need of instruction and. 
practice. A few, either irom the original ceostitutioa aii 
their minds, or their previous habits of thought aod^ 
conversation, fall into it easilf . . Others, m their first 
attempts, are far frem it, and it is with them die frsifc of 
long practice in writing aadacarefoioheervaoce of rules. 
It may appear paradoxical, that what is caUed DaturaL 
should he the result of art and labour. But tbisdifllei4r 
ty is removedi if we remember, that the object of this 
art and labour is to bring us back to nature^ 

Naturalness of style is not cooiined to any species of 
writittg. It is found alike in the most artless narrations,, 
and in the most elevated descripttons— in the stocj that, 
is open to the understanding of a child, ami in the auh- 
lime raptures of Milton. The best examples of it are 
among ancient writers. This is the apell which binds, 
us to the page of Homer, of Sophoclea and TlieociitQ^ 
of Xanophon and Herodotus. And a reason may easi- 
ly be assigned, why naturalness of style should be (band 
in these ancient writers. They lived, as it were^ near 
to nature. With them all is originality. * Their thoughts 
and expressions are their own. With aiQatme>de»i wrrt^ 
tcrs it is otherwise. It is often remarked, that in .mod- 
ern times there are few original ideas. We teH in dil^. 
ferent words what has often been told before, and^ ihmt 
we may avoid a coincidence of expression, we leave tiie 
natural, and seek after the more laboured fevms of 
speech. Hence it is, that less of naturalness of style Is 
found in modern writings. 

Some instances may here be stated, in whfieh natur*- 
alness of style is most frequently violated. 

1. When there is an evident attempt after ornament. 
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WKct are eslled the ornaments of stjrli^ should' ever o^ 
pemr to be naturally suggested, andi to ^e roost intimate*^ 
ly eonnectetf with the mibjeet and occasion. Thejr 
should offer themsehres for OKr uee, aod* not be sought 
i^er. 

% WheQ the writer seeks after elegances, ofexpress^w 
ion^or, as they are sometimes coifed^ felicities of dictioov 
Some with the des%» of being thought el^egant writers, 
studiously aroi^old, genuine English wordte and idioms^ 
introducing so faf 83 practicable, those which hove beea 
derived from other languages. Others have what may 
be called a senHmeotid manner of expressing themselves. 

3. Some violations of naturahiess of sty le arise from 
attempts to be forcible/ Un<^r this head are included 
extravagancies of expression, sweeping assertions and 
^rced illustrations. 

4« Writers still further affect a fulnese andflbw ofisx*^ 
pression. Because some men of powerful minds and 
strong feelings have expressed themselves in long flow<^ 
ing full sentences, many, the current of whose thougbta- 
is neither strong nor deep, would have them flow forth 
in an equaJHy fbll and irresiatthle stream^ 

StecTioif S. On ik^ modesri^wrUb^g^ tMch character^ 
h^ th€ frodttclMni (^ di0h^ individuab* 

It M the design of this section to treajt of the different 
modes of writing, whioH characterize the productions of 
different authors. Tt^se, it has beeu! stated, arise from, 
d^revsiltea iv( theiir intellectual habits,, in their tastes^, 
ajnd in their skiil in the use of language. They are de- 
noted by different epithets, which are applied to style ; 
and labile the meaning of these epithets is explained, 
the attention should be directed by the ^structer to si^ch 
examples as furnish illustrations. 

It is sometiraea said of a style, that it is idiomatic ahp 
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EASY. These epithets are generally fbuod io connexion ^ 
and where the former b justly applied, the latter denotes 
what is a natural consequence. A style which isidio* 
matic, wll appear to hav^ been easily written, and will 
be easil^^ understood ; and this is all that is meant by 
ease as a quality of style. By'an idiomatic style,is meant 
a manner of writing/ in which, in addition to purity ia 
the use of words, the phrases, forms of sentences and 
arrangement of the words and clauses, are such as be- 
long to the £nglish language. £very language, as 
has been already stated, has peculiarities of this kind by 
which it is characterized, and the style in which they 
abound, is said to be idiomatic. 

Dr. Palsy's style may be mentioned as idiomatic. 
The following sentence is from his writings ; ^'A bee a- 
midst the flowers of spring is one of the most cheerful ob« 
jects that can be looked upon." This expression is 
just what we should have used in conversation for con- 
veying the same thought. A writer whose style is less 
idiomatic, would have said, ^'Of the different objects, 
which amongst the flowers of spring, arrest the attention, 
the bee is the most cheerful that can be looked upon.'^ 
This mode of stating thQ thought is more formal and 
stately, but less easy and idiomatic. In another place, 
when speaking of the fry of fish that frequent the mar- 
gins of our riv«rs and lakes, he says, '^Tbey are 
•o happy, that they do not know what to do widi 
themselves.*' Every English reader fully knows, and 
I may say feels, what is here expressed. It is a form 
of expression of every day's occurrence, and its intro- 
duction shews the style of the author to be idiomatic. 

it is not Rieant, that expressions like the last, would 
be proper on all occasions and subjects. We vary tbt 
forms of expression in conversation. In conversing en 
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^rave subjects, we should not use the lively and famil- 
iar forms of expression, which are suited to an hour of 
gaiety ; and we should be equally far from imitating the 
stately and involved modes of expression,which charac- 
terize some other language. Thei^e are idiomatic ex- 
pressions in English which are suited to the grave style, 
as well as those which are suited to the lively. In the 
writings of Dr. Pal ey, those of either kind are to be found, 
when required by his subject. 

There is danger, lest a writer, in seeking to be idiom^ 
atic, become careless in his style. We ofien use ex- 
pressions in conversation, which are incorrect in con- 
struction, and obscure in their meaning. But they are 
understood from the accompanying look, or some attend- 
ing circumstance, and the incorrectness is forgiven, be- 
cause of the hurry of the moment. But when the same 
expressions are found in a written discourse, they are 
justly censured. An idiomatic style is most strictly cor- 
rect in construction, and perspicuous in its meaning. 

It has been said, that an idiomatic style is the style 
of conversation. Still it must be confessed, that there 
is hardly any one, that has not more formality in his 
writings, than in his familiar, oral intercourse. The 
distinction may be illustrated by referring to reading a- 
loud« A good reader will, on the one hand, be far re- 
moved from artificial, or, as they are called, ^^reading 
tones ;" on the other, though his tones are natural, they 
will differ in some respects from the familiar tones of 
conversation. In the same manner, a style may be id- 
iomatic, and rise in some degree above the most cora^ 
Dion forms of conversational intercourse. 

An idiomatic style is always grateful to the reader. 
tt requires no labour to understand a writer of this class. 
His forms of expression are those with which we are fa- 
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miliar — tho0e Which we use in the most artless, fi^ 
•coinrounication of our thoughts, and we collect his mean- , 
ing from a glance at the sentence. 

Opposed to the easj and idiomatic manner of writingi 
which has now been described, is the laboured style. 
This, as the epithet imports, appears to have been writ- 
ten with much pains on the part of the writer^ and re- 
quires close attention and effort that it may foe under- 
stood. The arrangement of the words and clauses is 
often inverted, and the whole composition of the sen- 
tence is artifickd. A laboured style, wh^ carried to 
excess, will he liighly faulty. It will want perspicuity, 
smoothness^ and naturalness. But it is often the case, 
that a fiftyle, which is in some degree laboured, has re- 
tfeeming qualities which recommend it, and give some 
degree of reputation to a writer. The style of Dugald 
Stewart may be mentioned as an instance of this kind. 
His manner of writing is evidently laboured, but there 
«re qualities to be found in it which save it from cen- 
sure. 

The epithets concise and diffuse are often applied 
to style. It may be said generally, that these qualifyiiig^ 
terms refer to the number of words used by a writer for 
conveying his thoughts ; but these different kinds of 
style merit a more particular description. 

A w riter whose style is concise, expresses his thoughts 
in few words. There is a vividness and distinctness in 
his views, and he endeavours by a single and sudden 
effort to exhibit these views to others. His words are 
well chosen, aiid his turns of expression short ai\d bold. 
THo unnecessary expletive, no redundant phrase is found. 
Grammatical ellipses are comipon, and his sentences 
are usually short. The thought is presented in but one 
light, and much is left to be inferred. As to ornament| 
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Hete 18 BO room for it. Sometimes « short, plain com- 
fitirison, or a bold metaphor is found* These however 
ikrc always highly illustrative, and seem designed to 
-save the necessity of a fuller statement. 
'A diffuse style is the opposite of the concise. The 
thought is expressed in comparatively maiiy words. It 
is not meant by this, that a diffuse writer employs more 
words, than are of use in conveying his thoughts. A 
tiriteV maybe diffuse,and be free from the charge of Tag- 
, tology -and Pleontism. But he does not, as in the former 
<jase, 4eavfe anything to be supplied. The statement is 
»ot dnly clear, but full. He dwells on the thought pre- 
^scnted, exhibits it indifferent lights, and enforces it by 
repetition in different language, with many and varied 
illustrations. His words are poured forth in a full unin- 
terrupted stream, and his sentences, though long, are 
•usually harmonious and blowing. 

• These different kinds of style are respectively suited 
io different snbjoK^s and occasions^ The concise style is 
often tised in short biographical notices/or what is some- 
times called character-painting — in the detail of facts,and 
in |>rdverbs and seiiCentious remarks. The diffuse, oil the 
contrary, is used in the statement and discussion of nov* 
el dplaioRS, especially if on subjects that are uncom- 
mon. It is also well suited to discourses, which are de* 
signed to be delivered, and not to be read. 

-Forcible and vehement. We apply the epithet 
forcible to a style of writing, which in a plain, distinct and 
irresistible manner, urges upon us the opinions' and 
views of the writer. It is an evidence of excitement. 
The writer is interested in his subject, and is desirous 
that' others may have the same feelings with himself* 
But it more especially implies a full petsuasion of the 
truth and importance of what fssaid^ and such an exliib« 

1$ 
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ition of the reasons of this persuasion, as cannot fail to 
produce conviction on the part of the reader. Hence 
it i9 dependent in a great degree on the intellectual hab- 
its, and implies a well disciplined mind — a mind ac- 
eastern ed to comprehensive, methodical and strong 
views of subjects. It requires also skill in the use of 
language, but derives little aid from what are called the 
ornaments of style. 

When to sound and convincing arguments clearly 
and forcibly exhibited, is added a highly excited state of 
feeling, vehemence of style is the result. It is from 
this deeper current of feeling, implied by the latter term, 
that the shade of difference between a forcible atid ve- 
hement styl^ arises. This excitement of feeling may 
spring from the greater importance of the subject, or 
iVom the more intense interest felt in it by the writer. 
An able, pQlitical writer, in a production on an election- 
eering question, might be forcible in his style. But let 
this same writer be called to treat on some subject, deep- 
ly affecting the welfare of his country, and he becomes 
vehement. 

The forcible and vehement style are well suited to the 
discussion of political subjects; and in the past history of 
our country, especially about the time of our revolution, 
many examples are to be found. Among others the 
writings of Patrick Henry, of James Otis, and of 
President Adams, may be mentioned. Controver- 
sial writings on other subjects are also often forcible, 
and our age has furnished some good examples of the 
vehement style among divines. Chalmers may be men- 
tioned as a writer of this class. 

Opposed to the forcible and the vehement style, is 
that manner of writing which is called feeble and lan- 
guid. A distinction may be made between these cpi- 
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Ifaets, similar to that made between forcible and ve- 
bement/ The former has reference to strength of 
reasoning, and energy of thought ; the latter to the 
degree of excitement which is manifested. Hence it is, 
that a feeble Uiid languid manner of writing is indicative 
of the whole character of the nriter. The man whose 
style is feeble and languid, is usually slothful in his hab- 
its, and inefficient in his plans and conduct. His view 
of his subject is cold and indistinct. His words are 
general, and destitute of that vivacity which results from 
the use of more specific terms. His sentences are of« 
ten long^ and the clauses and members loosely connect* 
ed. The parenthesis is much used ; and not unfrequent- 
ly we find at the close of a sentence an appendage, 
which is evidently designed to save the trouble of form- 
ing a new sentence. 

Attempts after force and vehemence of style, when 
unsupported by strength of thought and real feeling, be- 
conne rant and declamation. In such instances, instead 
of strong reasoning, we have confident assertions ; and 
for clear, impressive views of the subject*, we have fre- 
quent repetitions, and bold declarations of its clearness. 
Instead of being left ourselves to discern the depth of 
thjB writer's feelings, we are told how deeply he feels ; 
and all the artificial helps of vivacity, as exclamation, in- 
terrogation, antithesis and climax, are called to bis aid. 
]^ut while force and vehemence of style, like a deep 
and powerful current, sweep every obstacle before them^ 
rant and declamation are fitly represented by the bj?oad 
and shallow stream, specious and noisy, but powerless. 

Elevated AND DiGNiFiED. The foundations of an 
elevated style are laid in the thoughts. And these - 
have more of originality andisublimity about them, than 
thos^ which Qqw through t.hje i0U)<i9 of less gifted men,. 
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Tkere Ib alio a fervour bj which the writer seems to* fM 
urged oQwardii — not an Mop^tuous and violent feelings 
but ca^m and powerful. 

Ordinarily in reading a production in an elevated 
style,our attention is too much engrossed by the thonghts 
to permit us to regard the language in which they are 
conveyed ; and if at any time we stop with ^is ofaject is 
view, it is but to feel and express oar admiration* The 
words used*, are those, whioh from the associations con- 
nected with them, are well suited: to the feelings «nd 
thoughts that have possessioii of our minds... But the 
selection of these words seems not th^ result of effort 
and care. They have sprung up in the mind stmuka^ 
neously with the thoughts themselves, and vre regard 
them as the language in which the author ordinarily 
thinks and converses. The sentences are full and flow- 
ing) but at the same time unlaboured, and shnple in their 
composition. There is also a uniformity about them, 
whieh is characteristic of an elevated style. In more 
common styles you will find here and there a striking 
thought, or a bold expression, while other parts arc 
thrown in as subsidiary, or -as connecting the mor^ prom- 
inentthovghts. Bnt in the elevated style, every seO"^ 
tenee has its meaning and its importance. The whcW 
abounds in thought, and there is a majesty and grandeur 
in the quiet bnl resistless power^ with- which il faoldi 
its undisturbed and even way. 
^ We can hardly with propriety speak of the ornaments 
^f an elevated style. This word implies something put 
on with the design of pleasing ; but in the kind of style 
I am describing, figurative language, and all that is in- 
cluded under the head of ornament, seems rather to a* 
rise from a kind of inspiration, than from any design 
of pleasing ; and the eff&ct prodiif^^A'^'n thp pijpd qfChe 
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ijeadbr is a gmtefiil exaltation of feeling. The definition 
wiiich Longinu9 bas given of sublimity, is in suclv in- 
stances happily exemplified, We seem to put our- 
selves b the place of the author, and as if the thought 
were our own, we gbry in the grandeur and nobleness; 
of the conception. 

la applying the epithet dfign^ied to style, there is a 
reference to true dignity, in distinction from the air of 
importance which sometimes assumes this name. Con- 
sidered in this light, it is allied to the eleyated style, but 
differs from it, in that there is less of ease and natural- 
ness in its character. The attitudes and movements of 
dignified men, are ofVen the results of design and study, 
and similar art and labour are (bund in the style of the 
dignified writer. He seems conscious, that be is treat- 
ing of weighty matters, and laying down important con- 
elusions, and there is something in his very air, which 
tells us it is a great work he is carrying on. Hence 
uncommon and learned words are chosen, and there is 
a stateliness and formality in his sentences. The phrase, 
wfcioh the idiomatic writer would select as most happily 
expressive of his meaning, the dignified writer rejects as 
beneath his style. Instead of distinctness and ease of 
exprestsion, there are inversions and involutions of clau- 
ses. Many circumstsnees are introduced, which give 
preciseness to the meaaiitg, but which break up the con- 
tinuous fiow of the sentence. A tiresome uniformity in 
the length and form of the serUeneo, is also found, giv- 
ing to the whole production the appearance of the enun^ 
ciatioa of successive, distinct propositions; 

"IPhe dignified style admits of ornament, and that of a 
high kind. But there is^methiag of parade attending 
its use« Instead of the sprightly metaphor, or well 

iimed allasion, we have the protracted allegory, or the 

16* 
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ibriMl eonpariiMNi. But dwo the imagM wliieli ar» 
brought to view, are not- only illuitrattve, but oft^i eo^ 
QobliiBg, and exaUkif w It ia not^ a commoa pageant tbat 
passes belbre the miad, but one of those tf^enHd aeenea 
tbat can give pleasure to the great. 

For examples of the elevated style^ may refer to the 
writings of Robert HaU of England, and of Dr.. Cbnt- 
ning of Boston. Of the dignified style, the pbUoeophica)'- 
writings of Dugald Stewart niigr be mentioned: 

Unsuecessfttl attemplsr after tbe elevated ov dignified' 
manner of writing, .-result in what is called tbe pedaatie' 
or pompous style. A.pedant- ia one fond^of shewing 
book-knowledge ; afid a pedantic style- is ohwaeterized' 
by tbe use of suth teMBs and {Erases, as are i^solete, 
unoommoo, or derived from the dead ]aDguage». Tbe^ 
pompous style ia usually associated with tbe pedantic, 
£itidiia characterizi^d. by the use of long and aonorotin 
worcb, by eircumloctttions, fay tbe^freqaent tme of ^n** 
QOymes, and by the repetition of tbe sttna thenght in diP* 
ferent* woida. Iiutead of msky further deoor^tien of 
these kinds of stylojit may be aaffictent te refer to 
Weems' Life of W^asbiagton. There are plants, wfai^, 
in the language ofhuebandmen, gfow rank in certaia 
M>ils^ They spread wide-lhair branches, and are cover- 
ed with thiek fi^age* Bnt it'taosdyaf^r a loi^ and 
wearied search) that any fruit can be found; and then it 
i$ not of Buifietent value Jko repay the toif. -These plants 
are apt emblems ^the 'productions of pompons wrtte«a. 

Nbat Aifn isL)sGA!rT. These epithets are applied to 
etyle with particular reference to what ia ealled' the 
tarn of expression. They denote alto,- especially the 
latter, the nature of ^theoraan^nt used. We weU un- 
derstand their ^>foc,< as ithey are applied to a pre» 
duction in the a-ts. By the 'application of the former 
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^o any artiole of ornament or nse, we deolnre ihU k 
k is not onljf'froo from faults, bm that it is executed in 
a manner that pleases us, and shows skill on the part of 
the artist, in applying the o^r epilhetf we express* 
ndnuratioo. The work is not oa)^ ftithfuUy and skii* 
'fotty exeeated, but in a manner whieh exceki« They 
have the same meaning when applied to style. In say<- 
ing ^hat a style is neat, we mean thai the tarns o£ ex* 
pression are sueh^as happily eoorey the thoughts, and are. 
well suited to the object and ooeasioib In saying .that a. 
style is e]egant,we declare that there is the same happy 
and well adapted mode of eooveying the thoughts, and- 
to a degree that is uncommon^ 

The turn of the expression mnat necessarily depend; 
both OB- the choice of the wordb, and. the composition ot 
the sentence. It is also closely connected with the 
tlMHight' that^ 19 conveyed. TluMh in the Ibroible and ve>^ 
hement st^le, im have bold turae of expression ;-*-in the 
elevated' anddignified, we havesuMtme and grand tarns 
of repression. In the turns of expression- in the neatti 
BtfVBf there is sprightliness and justness in- the thoughts, 
and a vivacity and finirii in the mode-of ceoYe3ring them. 
At the same tiaie, the wrker ie careful to avoid every 
faults The neat style, aa thus explained, is ever please 
iof^ and to some classes of writing peculiarly well suit-, 
ed: But it difers essentiayiy from the easy aadiidiomat* 
ic style before described, in that it gires evidence of la** 
bouF- in- its oonstruction. ItseeaiSvthe resoh^ to whioh- 
mediocrity of talent has attained, ky patient and praise- 
worthy exertioosi 

' £legance, as it has been stated, implies that which is 
choice and select. In tkii sense it may be ap^died to 
words, forma of sentences, andtiie varioos omaaieBts of 
style. Ia a move eomsMn m& H^ the term as applie4 
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lo style, it refers only to its oroonwDtS) and 'm thin use^ 
it will be OHM-e folly exptoioed hereafter. A single pre- 
sage, extracted frosn the writiaga of Buckwinfiter, will 
enable the iastrueter to explain, and the sHident to per- 
ceive, what is meant by an ekga^t style, as the epkhet is 
more extensively used, better than any deseription which 
oan be <<iven. 

''In the regtonn oiTtlie SiviM Alps, suiftmtts of bare granite 
retfi all aroand as. The snow olad tops of the distant Alps 
seemed to chili the nmonbeams, that lighted oa them ; and' 
we felt 1^1 the cbatms of the picturesque, mingled with the 
jtwe> inspired by unchangeable grandeur^ We seemed to 
have reached the origin.al elevations of tfae^ globe, o'ertop- 
ping forever the tumults^ the vices, and the miseries of or- 
dinary existence, far out of the hearing of the murnnurs of a 
busy world, which discord ravages and luxury corrupts." 

The different kinds ef style which* have been dee* 
cribod, have for the most part reoeived their namea firom 
qualities dependent^eii the language and thoughts. In^ 
considering an author's manner of writing as addressed^ 
to the imagination^ or as designed to please, we say 
that his style ^ plaih, m ikat it is obnamsntsp. As 
the words obviounly imply, the Ibrmer of these epithets 
refers to a destitution of ornament, and ihe latter to its 
presence. But between an ababiutely plain . style and 
one highly ornnfoented, there are various degrees, and 
different epiihetsi have bnen applied to different kinds of 
writing, acoordiagto the nature.and amount of ornament 
used. 

Instead however of attempting to explain these differr 
cnt epithets, I shaU direct the attiention to different' au- 
thors, in whose writings* tibeDmameftts of style abound. 

W. Irving, to wknm^iHS ittorafy productions have giv* 
en a deserved ceiebjrity, asa^ btt first mentioned^ Most 
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of hijs workg are addressed to the imagination, with 
the design of pleasing, rather than of instructing. This 
kind of writing, it has been stated, admits of much oroa* 
tnent, and the reader of the Sketch Book and of Brace- 
bridge Hall, will fin.d that his expectations of pleasure 
from this source, are not disappointed. But though in 
these writings there is a profusion of omafnent, it is of 
that modest, chaste, unobtrusive kind, that never cloys. 
It does not dazzle the mind, nor fill it with admiration, 
but excites emotions more calm and permanent. It is 
either the unstudied metaphor, or the embellishing and 
illustrative comparison, which are always welcome, as 
they cast new light and beauty on the objects of our 
view. , Sometimes also a metonymy, or a synecdoche, 
or a personification of the humbler kind, gives increased 
vivacity to the expression. In reading his works we 
seem not to be passing through a region, where gor- 
geous palaces, artificial parks, and lakes, and shrubbe- 
ry, are successively meeting our attention,, till we are 
wearied by their uniform splendour ; but it is rather a 
land of rural elegance, and we look upon the neat villas 
— the highly cultivated fields, with their hawthorn hedg~- 
es, while over the whole country is spread in rich pro- 
fusion, those simple but grateful ornaments, with which 
nature knows how to deck her own fields. I would then 
«fall the style of Irving, in reference to its ornament, 
simple and' elegant ; — simple, as- free from all that is qA 
^£»cted^^-^legantj as being choice in ils selection of or-* 
aament. This is one of the most grateful form»of the 
ornamented' style, and" denotes both delieacy and refine- 
ment of taste. 

As an example of an ornamented' style^ in which ele- 
gance is found, but noi in connaAioii with umplieity, 
that of Alison, may be mentioaed. In bis writings^ as 
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in tho.ie of Irving, there is a profusion of ornament, an<f 
it must be said, that this is less acceptable in Sermons 
iind Philosophical treatises, than in fictitious writings. 
There is aUo manifestly something of art in the oraar 
laents of Alison's style. They have been put on, and 
are not a part of what they adorn. They are flowers 
that have been planted, and not those that have sprung 
up spontaneously. Still no one will don-y, tiiat Alieon 
excels in the figurative use of language, and that the or^ 
oamental figures of style that be introduces, are often 
beautiful and striking ; and he justly bears the name of 
an elegant writer. 

The style of Phillips, the orator,- affords an example 
of an ornamented style differing from those which have 
been mentioned. From the^ nature of his productions, 
we should expect to find in them figures of the boldor 
kind ; and many splendid passages are found. But toc^ 
oAen it is the ctfse, that it is all splendour, n^ere sho\v 
without solidity. Many of bisi figures are figures of' 
words, and nothing more. If we attempt to bring up 
before the mind the image he presents, and to see wheth- 
er it be distinct and perfect, we too often find that we 
have something glittering before us, but it is; without, 
form or comeliness. His style may be called brilliant^ 
but specious. Wo are ready to apply to it the common 
proverb, ^^ It is not all gold that shines." 

Hervey, the author of Meditations, is often mention- 
ed as a florid writer. This, epithet denotes a supera- 
l^undance of ornament, and not of the choicest kind. 
His work is a mass of metaphors and comparisons. 
There is evidence of an active imagination^ but it want? 
the guidance of taste. There is also ingenuity, but it 
manifests itself in strange conceits and far-fetched illu%t. 
tratiotts, ^ 
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From th^se instances we learn in^at is nieant by thd 
epithets, simple, 6legant, specious^ and florid, as ap- 
plied to style ; and these epithets denote the most 
common qualities of those styles in which ornament 
abounds. 

Section 3. On mode9 of ivriiing suited to^d^reni 
iiibjeets and dccanona. 

It has been the design of the preceding chapters to 
treat of the principles and rules of good writing. An 
examination of the difl^rent classes of literary produc- 
tions and of the style suited to them may form a- sec- 
ond part of this work. All that will now he attempted, 
is to give in a short section some practical directions^ 
which may aid the writer in those kinds of composition 
which are most common. Such are Epistolary wri- 
tings. Essays, Biographies, Argumentative Discussions^ 
and Orations. 

EpistolarV writings are communications between 
individuals, and they serve as a medium both of friend* 
ly intercourse and of transacting the business, of life. 
They hold a middle rank between the unrestrained flow 
and carelessness of conversation, and the preciseness 
and formality of digilified composition, approaching how- 
ever nearer to the former, than to the latter. 

Authors sometimes assun>e the form of letters in their 
publications, when nothing more than the form is de- 
signed to be used> Such letters, though addressed to 
individuals, are in fact written for the public, and drop- 
ping the address preflxed to them, dtfier in no respect 
from the essay or dissertation. These are not included 
lb the class of writings I am now describing. 

Letters of friendly intercourse should be written in 
an easy, artless style. Sprjghtliness of thought and vi- 
vacity, of expression, are often well introduced ; but ^e 
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more formal omameiits of style, are not suited to tliii^ 
class of writings. At least it maybe said, that such 
ornaments must be managed with uncommon skill, not 
to injure the simplieity that is required. In the coaven- 
sation of the man of taste and intelligence, we look for 
a correct use and happy choice of words, and for an ea- 
sy, idiomatic and simple phraseology, avoiding alike the 
cant of the vulgar, the verbosity of the pedant, and the 
sickening refinement of the sentimentalist. The same 
propriety in words, the same artiessness in expression, 
are required in his letters, with the additional care 
which must always be caused by the thought manent 
acripto. 

The letter of business should have strictness of meth- 
od and perspicuity of style. The objects of the letter 
should be promptly stated, and nothing unnecessary be 
introduced. 

It is not sufficient to insist upon a simple and artless 
style, and to caution the writer against a stiff and la- 
boured manner of composition. There is danger of 
negligence and carelessness. Some, presuming on the 
good nature of their friends, write their letters in a has- 
ty, disconnected manner as to the thoughts, while their 
words are oflen incorrectly used, and their expressions 
are slovenly. Such may be called rattlers. They run 
on from one subject to another — ^their words and sen- 
tences but half written out, and their letter, from its be- 
ginning to its close, is a perplexing enigma. To such 
a letter, the lines of Cotvper may be applied, 

" One bad need 
Be very much his friend indeed, 
To pardon or to bear it." 

It may be added, tbat the tami who can write bfetter, 



is tSus doixig injustice to himself. An iiDproper expres*- 
sion in conversation may be forgotten, an awkward 
movement may be overlooked, but a carelessly writt^a 
letter is an abiding witness i^ainst us. 

English literature formshes many good modeb of this 
species of composition. Gowper may be menttioiied as 
a writer who excels. His solid common sense, his }«•> 
dicious reflections, his lively wit, his plajful poetical, 
fancy, his warm affections, his melancholy but deeply 
interesting feelings of piety, all conspire to give a •charm 
to liis letters. Add 4o this a style chaste, simple, and 
isomettmes el^ant, and it is no wonder, that bis produc" 
lions of this kind are ever read with interest. 

CssATs are writings, which are Usaally addressed to 
the public periodically, ^and which are brief in their ex* 
tent and humble in their pretensions. The Essayist 
does not promise a full view of his subject ; nor does lie 
' seek (o exert a strong influence over the minds of his 
i*eader6. Hisarrangemexd: is professedly desultory ; his 
arguments are probabilities and inferences from facts 
that are stated. He makes no appeal to the passions, 
but tells his stcny and leaves his reader to his own feel^ 
logs and reflections. The characteristics which recom* 
mend writings of this kind to public attei^tioQi arc tha 
Allowing ; 

1. Th^ thoughts should have novelty and importance^ 
It can hardly be expected, that readers will direct their 
attention to so humble a class of writings as the Essay, 
unless they are to be compensated, either by the pleas- 
ure of novelty or an increase of valuable knowledge. 
Hence thjs difficulty of ably conducting periodical pub^ 
lications. To do this successfully, requires a mind well 
furnished with rich uad varied stores of knowledge. 
AddlisoQ has sai^ tbBt it is more .difficult t^ write a 

n 
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series of periodical essays, Ihaa to compose a book on 
some definite subject ; and ke spoke from experience. 
He is said to have spent much time in preparation^ and 
to have collected three manuscript volumes of interest* 
ing facts and references, before he commenced the wri- 
ting of the Spectator. The issuers of proposals for 
publishing periodical essays, who with limited resources 
are wont to make ample promises, should know this an- 
ecdote of Addison. 

2. The flow of thought in the essay should be diacur- 
sire and animated. To writings of this kiad, the max* 
im Qfn €f< celoTt ati^oiy may be well applied. £very well 
disciplined mind will form its plan, but as it has been al- 
ready remarked, it is not necessary that this plan be 
formally stated. Much skill is also required in the 
frequent transitions from one thought and view of the 
subject to another. By dwelling too long on one part, 
the production becomes tedious, by passing too rapidly 
from one to another, it appears sterile and abrupt. Wit 
and sprightliness are also expected in the essay. We 
look for the eflTorts of the active, playful mind, rather 
than for the deeprlaid and well matured reflections of 
the philosopher. Sprightliness and discursiveness are 
so essential to productions of this kind, that those, who 
irom their intellectual habits, or from the constitution of 
itheir minds, are destitute of th^se qualities, should ab- 
etein from all attempts ia this species of writing. 

3. The style of the essay may be easy and idiomatic, 
er more laboured and neat. I have already explained, 
what is denoted by these qualifying terms. 

The absence of those adventitious causes, which ex- 
cite a strong interest and arouse the attention, is a rea- 
son, why writings of this class should in some degree be 
addressed to the imagination. There are few minds 
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^' willing to seek after knowledge, unless some peculiar 
^' interest in the subject of inquiry, or some striking charms 

* in its representation, allure them to the task. Hence, 
^ so far as is consistent with the calm and simple manner 
^ of the essay, the allusions should be frequent and happy, 
^ the illustrations pertinent, and the figurative expressions 
^ profuse and pleasing.. 

* In the literature of no country, do we find more per- • 
feet and niimerous specimens ofessay writing, than in,. 

V; that of England. From some favorable circumstances^ 

* this species of composition early became popular in4hal 
^ country. The minds of those who devoted to it their- 
^ time and talents, were well suited to the employment^. 
^ while the state of morals, manners, and literature^ afford- 
>^. ed fit and copious subjects. Hence the Spectator wa» 
^ veil received, had a wide circulation, and became a part 
•. of the literature^of the country. Numerous, and some 

r of them able periodical publications of : thb class, have 
since been issued and well received^ 

BioGRAFHT is a branch of Histai;ical writings being 
designed to place before us the characters and impor- 
' tant events in the lives of distinguinhed individuals. It 
I is a kind of writing, which, from the subjects on which it 
is employed, excites much interest. The reader ex- 
pects to see how one has conducted in scenes th« same 
perhaps, or similar to those), with which he himself is ^ 
conversant. At least, he is to have exhibited before 
bim the workings of the humi^i mind, the views and feel- 
ings of one of like passions witK^himself. He is to leara 
something of the priHte character, and of the retired 
liours of one, wjio as an actor in the more public scenes, 
of life^ or as an author and a scholar, has been the 
object of his adpairation. The following practical di- 
rections may be given, to aids: those who attempt compo- 
sitions in this claiNs of wntij(i||8... 
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t. la the selection of incidents to be narrated, the 
writer pf Biography should restrain himself to what is 
closely connected with the subject of his merooirs^ la 
this way, the Expectations of the intelligenl reader wiH 
be met. He does not take up a biography, that he may 
read a collection of anecdotes, or that he may acquaint 
himself with the history of a particular period. He ex^ 
pects to learn the history and views of an individual, and 
lo acquaint himself with the history ef the times,- so far. 
only as this individual is eoncemed. 

The effect of neglecting the caution now given, and- 
of introdocing notices of other individuals, merely be* 
cause .they lived at the same time, and narrations oT 
other events, because they happened at the same periodf> 
is to reader a biography tedious and uninteresting. 

2. A second direction is, to present a just statement 
ef facts, and a fair viewef character — let neither pap-- 
tiality nor aversion be discovered. 

Memoir&are most frequently written by the parttcok- 
lar friends and^associates of those, whose characters-are 
described. The p«ibUc are a«vare of this circumstance, 
and make allowances^foc: tbe partialities of friendship^ 
But if the eulogium be exeessive, and thef writer indul* 
ges himself in praise and higbsooBMnendation, an efieet 
is often produced different from Ihatt designed, Itais 
muoh safer to state facts, and leave tlie. reader, to^mab^ 
his own inferences and reflections. We always saspee^ 
weakness, where there is an effort to appear strong. 

3. The style of Biographies should be characteri^sed 
by ease and perspicuity. The story should need no aV 
lurementa of style, to arrest and fix the attention of tha 
reader. 

. Character«painting is often regarded as a di£Blcult spe* 
^i^9 of writing, and ^e wl^ att^mptg ^t, seems to gird 
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Kinself for some great effort. Hence prod ucf ions of 
this kind are often annatural and laboured. The sen- 
tences are short and abrupt. There are striking cott- 
trasts, and strong expressions. The picture is exhibit- 
ed before ua ifi bold relief, and there is more efforjl that 
it be striking, than that it be just. This kind of writing 
Inquires a skilful band, and is rarely attempted with 
success. In some of the best modern biographies it i$ 
9ot fi>und-. 

An Argument ATiVB Discussion is the examination of 
m, subject, with the design of establishing some position 
that has been taken, or of maintaining some opinion that 
has been advanced. It requires powers of researcli 
and investigation, joined wilb comprehensiveness and 
strength of intellect. When successfully executed, it is 
the efibrt of a well disciplined mind, as it takes up a 
subject worthy the exertion of its powers, and placing 
facts and principles in due order and connexion, pre-^ 
seats before us a full and impressive view. 

The most important directions to be observed in this 
kind of writing are, 1. That^he subject of discussion, 
be fully stated and explained. 2, That strict method 
be observed in the arrangement of the several parts of^ 
the discourse, and the object of the writer be kept con«. 
atantly in view. So much was said on these topics in 
the first chapter of this work, that Ui$ unnecessary h^r^ 
to enlarge upon them. 

The style of the discussion should be dignified and 
manly ; forcible, rather than elegant. Expressions, 
which from the figurative use of language are bold and 
striking, may be happily introduced ; and the produc* 
tions should abound in illustrations and interesting facts. 

An ORATION may be defined,a popular address on some 

interesting and important subject. In lifeteaing to a 

17* 
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pertbniMiiiee of thii kind, we axpect iht misd to be io*^ 
formed, the reeaoning power* to be exercised, the tirag- 
iaation to be excited, and the taste improved. 

la composhions of tjiis class, much depends on the 
happy selection of a subject, liany err in suppesiofv 
that an oration should hare disclamation rather than ar?^ 
gameal, omainent rather than sense. In opposttton to^ 
this, it should alwajs be remembetiBd^ that it is a pn^ 
duetioB addressed both to the understanding and tha 
imagination. Instead then of select&ig a subject, whidi 
May aibnl opportunity for contesting some disputed 
point, it should be one whtoh requires a statement and* 
elucidation of interestkig facts and prftieiples — a course* 
of calm, dignified and pecsuastye reasoning. At the 
same time, it should allow of fine writibg. There should 
be opportunity for description and^ pathos ;- for historical 
and classical allusions and iUttstrations,and•for•cofflpre- 
heDsiYe and ennobling vicT^e. It should require also 
unity of plan. The style of orations shouM be debated 
and elibgant. The forms of expression shouM^be manly ^ 
and dignified, and at the same time characteriBsed' by 
force and' ▼ivacity. The ornament should be of a high 
khid-Hnioh as ennobles and exaltstfae subject. IHfiuse- 
ness, as has been before* remarked, is ataK> desirable. 
• Selections' from different authors, dewing the qaati- 
ties of style mentioned f»the ditforent sections of thi» 
chapter, are fofund among the ExerciiBes. (£^. 9.) 

In concluding the attempt, that ha» now been mad^s,. 
to state the principles^ and rules of compositio0 in Eug-^ 
lish, i would enforce the following general direotions 
for forming a good style ; 

1 . Be familiar with the best models of style. 

In observing this ityunction, the attention should no 
doubt be principi^ly directed to the best writers of the 
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firesenC day.- There ere peculiarities of etyley. 
characterize the prodocttona of diflTereiit'fkerioda, noliee 
than of different iDdividdalfry and to be esteemed a good 
'writer, some regard' inasf be' paid^to tKe literary taste of 
tlbe^sge. The enquiries * may here arise^ what is the 
e^srttet^r of the prevalent style of our times, siidirhere 
may the best models of writing be foundf With the view 
of- more fuHy assweriog' these eaquiries, I- shall here 
wtroduce a short account of some prominent changes iof. 
tite style of English writers: 

If we go back to the time-of Hboker and Barrow and 
Taylor j wefind'prevalent aft energetic^ rough and^plaia 
manner of writing* The few literary men of that peri-*> 
«d, were meir of thought. Having but few books and 
Ihose difficult of aeoess, they relied chieiy o«» the r^ 
sources of their ownninds. Hence their oonceptions** 
vrere distinct, and their expressibtta are nariKod-by the 
f^shness and strength of originality of thought; At 
Hie same time, from their famOiarity wi^ Greek and Lai-* 
in literature, and from their oecasionaHy composing in 
tftejatter of these languages, they acqusreda harshness 
and stiffiies^ of expression* Hence Hie style of the pe- 
riod may be characterized as forcible and often elevated; 
but at the same time harsh and laboredl 

Another period in the history of English styte, wor- 
thy of our patticular notice, is the reign of Qteeen Ann. 
The writers of that golden age were finished* scholars 
---men of knowle<%e, wit and refinement, and we ad- 
mire their skill in the use of words, their rich figurative 
language, and the smoothness and harmony of tlieir pe« 
riodb. We are pleased atsa with the thoughts^ which 
they convey tons, and with' the altusiens and happy illus- 
trations, with which these thoughts are eaubellished. At 
' the same time, we discern a sMrked difiereooe between 
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these writers and those before mentioned, in their iiite]^ 
lectoar resources and energies. There is less ofbofSl^- 
ness of conception, less of comprehensiTeness and^ex-*- 
altation of vieir^ less of freedom pf expression. Tfie^ 
0t3^1e of the latter period seems formed on one^nnifbrra 
model, and the diflferent writers exhibit not so much the 
characteristic mailcs of their own peculiar manner of 
thinking, as thejr do a conformitj to soma established' 
standard. 

That the influence of the polish and refinement of this- 
* period was most favorable, cannot be doubted. Eng* 
lish style acquired an ease and elegance, which it had 
never possessed. Its forms of expression were idioma^ 
ic, its ornament had simplimty and beauty. The per* 
roanent influence of this progress, has been felt in the 
improvement of our language itself. 

But if we allow that the improvements in our lan*^ 
juage, made at this period, and the ease and beauty of" 
expression introduced, compensate fi>r want of boldness 
and vigour of thought and expression, it must still be al«^ 
lowed, that the eflect of the close imitation of these poK> 
tflhed writera was injuiious. For many years following 
the period of which we- have Ikst spoken, there^ was 
manifestly too great ambition among writers, to form 
their style on the model of Addisonian ease and simpli- 
city. Hence freedom from fauhs, a negative sort of 
excellence, was the object at which they aimed; 
and in their painful efforts for polish and refinement of 
style^ they forgot to think for themselves, and nobly 
s^cak their thoughts. Such, with few exceptions, was 
the character of English writers, for many years follow- 
ing the time of Addison. 

Within the last twenty years, another ^ange in Eng- 
lish style has been gradually making progress.- The 
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nerveless polish and excessive refinement of the former 
period, have been giving place to directness andmanli- 
liness and strength of expression. In these traits of 
style, we seem to be going back to the timea of Hooker 
and Barrow. But the improvements of inteivening pe* 
riodsy have iK)t been lost. Our language has become 
more definite in the use of words, more harmonious in 
its sounds, and more copious in its terms. 

The good writer of the present day, seemaever to write 
under a degree of excitement. He is full of his subject, 
and his attention is directed to what he shall say, rather 
than to the manner of eonveymg his thoughts. His ex- 
pressions have an air of originality about them. There 
is no toilsome selection of words, no labored composition 
of sentences, no high wrought ornament, but the words, 
and sentences, and ornaments, are saeh as most natural- 
ly and obviously present themselves to the excited mind. 
If a word is more expressive of his meaning than any 
other, he uses it,- though it may never have been intrc^ 
duced to BO good company before. If a form of a sen- 
tence occurs to him, which, is more easy and idiomatic 
than another, he adopts it, and stops not to enquire 
whether it end in a trisyllable, or a moaosyllable.. If a 
fij^rative expression strike^^him as pertinent and happy, 
he uses it, and leaves it for others to examine, whether 
it be found in the numbers of the l^ectator, and hav« 
the authority of classical writers for^iits support. In 
short, instead of imitatiag the style of any other writer 
as his guide, he has a style of hts>own^ and observes 
the maxim of Horace in the literal us^of the term| 
JSullius addictus jurare in verba magisiri,. 
The most characteristic faults of the prevalent style 
of the present day, are incorrectness and affectation of 
jitrength, Th'&ugh wq would not condemn the writer^ 
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who, borne along by the rapid and impetuous flow orbis 
thoughtSjdisdains the restraints of minor rhetorical rules,^ 
yet there are certain limits, beyond which no one caa 
pass without censure. No one can be esteemed a g<U>4 
writer, whose manner of writing is not perspicuous. 
Hence no rule, the observance of which is essential to 
perspicuity, can be violated without the charge of incor- 
rectness. If a writer uses words in a foreign or improp-t 
er stgnificatton, no excellence can atoboe for these defects. 
If in the composition of his sentences, bo neglects to ob^ 
.^erve those rules, which require unity and a right ar- 
rangement of the several clauses and parts^ to that de>- 
gree which produces obscurity, he cannot receive the 
nam^ of a good writer. It is too often the case, that 
modern writers, in the haste and ardour with which they 
compose, are guilty of violations of these rules. 

The other fault which has been mentioned, is an af* 
fectation of strength of expression. This arises from 
the propensity, so natural to man, of going to extremes. 
Because strength is a characteristic of the style of the 
good writer of the present day, many are evidently la- 
boring hard, through their whole composition, for its at- 
tainment. They are ever seeking after new and forcl^ 
ble forms of expression, and searching for striking and 
dazzling illustrations . What is thus unnatural and forc-> 
^ ed, must ever be disgusting. 

In answer to the eftquiry , where those models of wri- 
ting are to be found, the study of which may aid in nc^ 
quiring the style of the present day, I would first direct 
the attention to the literary Reviews of the time. This 
class of writings not only contains the best part of the 
literature-of the age, but has done nrnch towards the 
improvement of our style. Especially has the EdiiK 
|>ttrgh Review ^contributed much to thi9 'object. It WM. 
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the first to lead the way ia that fearlessness ftnd bold- 
ness of thought and expression, which have succeeded 
to the tameness and excessive polish of a former period. 
The Orations and popular Addresses of the day, may be 
mentioned as another class of writings furnishing mod- 
els of good writing. But I would recommend to him 
who would acquire a good 8tyle,that instead of confining 
the attention to models of good writing of the present day, 
be go back to an earlier period in English literature. Let 
him study the works of those great men of former days, 
who, conscious of an intellectual sjupremacy, stood forth 
with a noble spirit of independence and self-reliance, as 
the guides and instructers of their times ; and who, feel- 
ing the responsibility attached to their high gifts and 
attainments, sought not the praises of their contempora- 
ries only, but, to use the noble language of Milton,' Hhat 
lasting fame and perpetuity of praise, which God and 
good men have consented, shall be the reward of those, 
whose published labours advance the good of mankind.'^ 
He will indeed find in these writings inelegancies aBd 
harshnesses of expression; — ^he willo^eet words and'phra* 
ses which will appear to him strange and uncouth ; bul; 
these deficiences are amply compensated by a noble 
freedom and strength of thought, and a richness and di« 
rectaess of expression. ' Let him then study these mod- 
els, that his mind may beconqe assimilated to theirs,— 
that he may be actufited by the same spirit, and shew 
" forth the same energy. 

2. Compose frequently and with eare. 

It should be remembered by all those who would at** 
tain a good style, that every good writer has made him* 
self such. Instructers aild works on Rhetoriemay pokit 
out excellencies, and give cautions, but they can never 
make good writers. A good style can be attained only 
by writing frequently and with care. 
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But it isnot enough that efforts be made; they shoalii 
be well-directed. The first object of attentiua should 
be to acquire a distinct and well matured view of the 
subject In this way a degree of interest in it wilt be 
excited, and the words and expressions which o0er them*^ 
selves to the excited mind, in conveying what it distinct- 
ly sees, will ordinarily be the best. There will, it is true, 
in the efibrts of the young writer, be inaccuracies and 
violations of rules, but these may be removed in a revi- 
sal. There is danger however, lest, in this revisal, an 
attempt to refine and polish, destroy the force and orig- 
inality of the expressions. It is better merely to cor- 
rect inaccuracies, and to leave a higher degree of pol- 
ish to be attained by an improvement of the taste, resal- 
tiflg from tlie study of good models. Let not then the 
young writer direct his efforts for improvement solely 
to the choice of his words, or the composition of his sen^ 
t^ces, or waste them in a search afler figurfitive lex* 
pressions or the ornaments of style. Let him mtber 
aim at the attainment of distinct views of his subject, 
and the clear and forcible conveyance of ^ese views 
'to others. 

When a good style has been formed, it is still of im- 
portance to compose occasionally with care and atten- 
iaook The style of an individual in some respects re- 
sembles the hand writing. If he acquires the ability of 
writing a fair and legible hand, and afterwards in Uie 
hurry of business is led to write rapidly and carelessly, 
his hand writing will deteriorate. If he continue to be- 
stow on it a Mual share of attention, it will remain the 
same. If occasionally ho writes with attention, and la« 
hours to improve it, he if ill improve it. The same^ is 
true of style ; and since in the discharge of the common 
duties of a profession, it may be difficult to devote at* 
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tention to the manner of composition, it may be well oc- 
casionally to discuss and exhibit some subject with more 
than usual care^ 

A good style is an attainment, which amply repays 
all the effort that has here been enjoined. It is to the 
scholar, a consummation of his intellectual discipline 
and acquirements. He, who in this land, of free insti- 
tutions holds an able pen, has a weapon of powerful ef- 
ficacy both for defence and attack ; and if this weapon 
be wielded with honest and patriotic motives, he who 
wields it, may become a public benefactor. 



\ 
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EXERCISES. 



Exercise 1. Didaetie penuame ivrtiing. 

First, therefore, every morning, make your priTate 
prayer unto Almighty God, give him thanks for hia pro- 
tection of you the night past, and that he hath brought 
you to the morning, and desire him to bless and direct 
you by his grace and providence that day, and to pre- 
serve you from the evils and dangers of it, and to keep 
you in obedience to him. 

Secondly, a little before you go to bed, make jagain 
your private prayers to God, returning him than£s for 
his protection, and for bringing you to the end of the 
day; desire him to forgive you the sins and failings of 
the day, and beg bis protection ov^r you the night fol- 
lowing. 

Always be attentive to your prayers, and keep your 
mind upon the business you are about, with all due se- 
riousness and solemness, without playing or staring a- 
bout, or thinking of other matters ; for you must remem- 
ber that in prayer' you are speaking to the great God of 
heaven and earth, that doth not only see atid observe 
your outward carriage, but also the very thoughts of 
your hearts and mind 

Let no occasion whatsoever hinder you from your pri- 
vate, constant, devotion towards Almighty God, but be 
steady, and fixed, and resolved in it ; and not go about 
any business of importance (but only reading of a chap- 
ter, whereof in the next) till you have performed this 
duty ; and although it be upon the Lord's Day, when 
you go to' public prayers, morning and aflemoon, and 
though there be morning and evening prayers in the 
schools or college where you live, yet this must not 
make you omit your private devotions ; for if inust be a 
solemn and sacred employment, as a great and necoNsary 
means of your protection, and blessing, and safety, the 
ensuing day or night. I was ever distrustful of the sue- 
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eeas of that basmeMi which I undertook before I fioin- 
mended myself and afiaini to -Almightjr Ch>d ia my pri- 
vate morning prajerai 

Let all yonr thoughts and words be full of reverence ; 
think not of him lightly, nor speak of him, nor use hia 
name vainly ; consider, it is he by whose mercy and 
ffoodness jrou live and have all the blessings and com- 
forts you enjoy, and that can call them away from you at 
his pleasure ; it is he that knows all your thoughts,words, 
and actions, and discerns whether they are such as are 
decent, becoming and suitable to his will and persence ; it 
is he that sees vou though you see him not, and this is 
the reason of the third commandment, whereby you are 
forbidden to take his name in vain. 

Sir Matthew Bale. 

Exercise ^. DidcLctic preceptive writing* 

DAILY PaATER, — ^EVKFIJIO. 

Let us now consider another part of the day which is 
fitvourable to the duty of prayer ; we mean the evening. 
This season, like the morning, is calm and quiet. Our 
labours are ended. The bustle of life is gone by. The 
distracting glare of the day has vanished. The dark- 
ness which surrounds us favours seriousness, compo- 
sure, and solemnity. At ni^ht the earth fades from our 
sight, and nothing of creation is lefl us but the starry 
heavens, so vast, so magnificent, so serene, as if to 
guide up our thoughts above all earthly things to God 
and immortality. 

This period should in part be given to prayer, as it 
fiirnishes a varietv of devotional topics and excitements. 
The evening is the close of an important division of 
time, and is therefore a fit and natural season for stop- 
ping and lookins back on the day. And can we ever 
look back on a day, which bears no witness to God, and 
lays no claim to our gratitude ? Who is it that strength- 
ens tts for daily labour, gives us daily bread, continues 
pvr friends ao4 coinnion pleasures, and grants us the 
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privilege of retiring, after the cares of the day, Ho «l 
quiet and beloved home ? 

The review of the daj will often snggest not only 
these ordinary benefits, but peculiar proofe of God's 
goodness, unlooked for successes, singular concurren- 
ces of favourable events, stngular^blessingf sent to oni^ 
friends, or new and powerful aids to our own virtue, 
which call for peculiar thankfulness. And shall all 
these benefits pass away unnoticed? Shall we retire to 
repose as insensible as the wearied brute? How fit and 
natural is it, to close with pious acknowledgement, the 
day which has been filled with divine heneficence! 

But the evening is the time to review, not only our 
blessings, but our actions. A reflecting mind will ni^- 
urally' remember at this hour that another day is gone, 
and gone to testify of us to our judge. How natural 
and useful to inquire, what report it has carried to heav- 
en ! Perhaps we have the satisfaction of looking back 
on a day, which in its general tenor has been innocent 
and pure, which, having begun with God's praise, has 
been spent as in Kis presence ; which has proved the 
Reality of our principles in temptation : and shall such 
a day end without gratefully acknowledging Him in 
^vhose strength we have been strong, and to whom we 
owe the powers and opportunities of Chrbtian improve- 
ment? 

But no day will present to us recollections of purity 
unmixed with sin. Conscience, if suffered to inspect 
faithfully and speak plainly, will recount irregular de- 
sires, and defective motives, talents wasted and time 
mispent ,* and shall we let the day pass from us without 
penitently confessing our ofiences to Him who has wit- 
nessed them, and who has promised pardonto true re- 
pentance ? Shall we retire to rest with a burden of 
unlamented and unforgiven guilt upon our consciences? 
Shall we leave these stains to spread over and sink into 
the soul? 

A religious recollection of our lives is one of the chief 
instruments of piety. If possible, no day should end 
without it. If we take no account of our sins on the 
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day on whteh they are eommitted, ean ve hope that 
they will recur to us at a more distant period, that we 
^hall watch against them to*morrow, or that we shall 
gain the strength to resist them, which we will not im-r 
plooe ? 

The evening is a fit time for prayer, not only as it 
ends the day, but as it immediately precedes the period 
of repose. The hour of activity having passed, we are 
soon to sink into insensibility and sleep. How fit that 
we resign ourselves to the care of that Being who nev-y 
er sleeps, to whom the darkness is as the light, and 
whose providence is our only safety ! How fit to en- 
treat him that he would keep us to another day ; or, if 
our bed should prove our grave, that he would give U8 
a part in the resurrection of the just, and a^^ake us to a 
purer and immortal life ! Let our prayers, like the 
ancient sacrifices, ascend morning and evening. Jiet 
our days begin and end with God. Chawrdng. 

Exercise S. Didactic preceptive vmiing, 

ETERNITY OF GOD. 

We receive such repeated intimations of decay in the 
world through which we are passing ; decliife and 
change and loss, follow decline and change and loss in 
such rapid succession, that we can almost catch the 
^ound of universal wasting, and hear the work of deso-r 
lation going on busily around us. ^^ The mountain 
felling Cometh to naught, and the rock is removed out 
of his place. The waters wear the stones, the things 
which grow out of the dust of the earth are washed 
away, and the hope of man is destroyed." Conscious 
of our own instability, we look about for something to 
rest on, but we look in vain. The heavens and the 
earth had a beginning, and they will have an end. The 
face of the world is changing, daily and hourly. All 
animated things grow old and die. The rocks crumble, 
the trees fall, the leaves fade, and the grass withers. 
The clo\ids are fiying, and the waters are flowing away 

from us. 

18* 
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The firmest works of man, too, are gradually giving 
way, the ivy clings to the mouldering tower, the brier 
hangs out from the shattered window, and the wallflow- 
er springs from the disjointed stones. The founders of 
these perishable works have shared the same fate long 
ago. If we look back to the days of our ancestors, to 
the men as well as to the dwellings of former times, 
they become immediately associated in our imaginations^ 
and only make the feeling of instability stronger and 
deeper than before. In the spacious domes, which 
once held our fathers, the serpent hisses, and the wild 
bird screams. The halls, which once were crowded 
with all that taste, and science, and labour could pro- 
cure, which resounded with melody, and were lighted 
lip with beauty, are buried by their own ruins, mocked 
by their own desolation. The voice of merriment, and' 
of wailing, the steps of the busy and the idle have ceas- 
ed in the deserted courts, and the weeds choke the en- 
trances, and the long grass waves upon the hearth-stone. 
The works of art, the forming hand, the tombs^ the very 
ashes they contained, are all gone. 

While we thus walk among the ruins of the past, a 
sad feeling of insecurity comes over us ; and that feel- 
ing is by no means diminished when we arrive at home. 
If we turn to our friends, we can hardly speak to them 
before they bid us farewell. We see tb^m for a few 
moments, and in a few moments more their countenan- 
ces are changed, and they are sent away. It matters 
not how near and dear they are. The ties which bind 
us together are never too close to be parted, or too strong 
to be broken. Tears were never known to move the 
king of terrours, neither is it enough that we are com- 
pelled to surrender one, or two, or many of those w© 
love ; for though the price is so great, we buy no fa- 
vour wMth it, and our hold on those who remain is as 
slight as ever. The shadows all elude our grasp, and 
follow one another down the valley. We gain no con- 
fidence, then, no feeling of security, by turning to our 
-contemporaries and kindred. We know that the forms, 
which are breathing around us, are as shortlived and 
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Meeting as those were, which have been dust for cen- 
turies. The sensation of vanity, uncertainty, and ruib, 
is equally strong, whether we rouse on what has long 
been prostrate, or gaze on what is falling now, or will 
fall so soon. 

If every thing which comes under our notice has en- 
dured for 60 short a time, and in so short a time will be 
no more, we cannot say that we receive the least as- 
surance by thinking on ourselves. When they, on 
whose fate we have been meditating, wer-e engaged in 
the active scenes of life, as full of health and hope as 
we are now, what were we ? We had no knowledge, 
BO consciousness, no being ; there was not a single 
thing in the wide universe which knew us. And after 
the same interval shall have elapsed, which now divides 
their days from ours, what shall we be ? What they 
are now^ When a few more friends have left, a few 
more hopes deceived, and a few more changes mocked 
us, '^ we shall be brought to the grave, and shall remain 
in the tomb : the clods of the valley shall be sweet un- 
to us, and every man shall follow us, as there are innu- 
merable before us." All power will have forsaken the 
strongest, and the loftiest will be laid low, and every 
eye will be closed, and every voice hushed, and every 
heart will have ceased its beatings And when we have 
gone ourselves, «ven our memories will not stay behind 
us long. A few of the near and dear will bear our like- 
ness in their bosoms, till they too have arrived at the 
«nd of their journey, and entered the dark dwelling of 
unconsciousness. In the thoughts of others we shall 
live only till the last sound of the bell, \«hich informs 
them of our departure, has ceased to vibrate in their 
cars. A stone, perhaps, may tell some wanderer where 
we lie, when we came here, and when we went away ; 
but even that will soon refuse to bear us record: 'dime's 
effacing fingers" will be busy on its surface, and at 
length will wear it smooth ; and then the stone itself 
will sink, or crumble, and the wanderer of another age 
will pass, without a single call upon his sympathy, over 
our unheeded graves, — Greentpood 
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£xjCBCi8E 4* JrgumeMtaiite writing. 

DKrEirOE OV LITBRABT STUDIES IN MEN OF BITSINESS. 

Among the cautions which prudence and worldly wi^- 
^om inculcate on the young, or at least among those so- 
ber truths which experience often pretends to have ac- 
tluired, is that danger which is said to result from the 
pursuit of letters and of science, in men destined for the 
labours of business, for the active exertions of profes- 
sional life. The abstraction of learning, the specula- 
tions of science, and the visionary excursions of fancy, 
are fatal, it is said, to the steady pursuit of common ob- 
jects, to the habits ofplodding industry, which ordinary^ 
business demands. The fineness of mind which is ere* 
ated or increased by the study of letters, or the admira- 
tion of the arts, is supposed to incapacitate a man for 
the drudgery by which professional eminence is gained; 
Bs a nicely tempered edge applied to a coarse and rugged 
materia] is unable to perform what a more common instru- 
ment would have successfully achieved. Ayoung man des- 
tined for law or commerce is advised to look only into his 
folio of precedents, or his method of book-keeping } and 
dulness is pointed to his homage, as that benevolent god- 
dess, under whose protection the honours of station and 
the blessings of opulence are to be attained ; while learn- 
ing and genius are proscribed, as leading their votaries to 
barren indigence and merited neglect. 

In doubting the truth of these assertions, I think I shall 
not entertain any hurtful degree of scepticism, because 
the general current of opinion seems of late years to have 
set too strongly in the contrary direction *, and one may 
endeavour to prop the falling cause of literature,without 
being accused of blameable or dangerous partiality. 

In the examples which memory and experience produce 
df idleness, of dissipation, and of poverty, brought on by 
indulgence of literary or poetieal enthusia8m,the evidence* 
nust necessarily be on one side of the question only. 
Of the few whom learning or genius has led astray, the 
ill success or the ruin is marked by the celebrity of tbe 
sufferer. Of the many ifho have been as dull as they 
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were profligate, and as ignorant as they were poor, the 
fate is unknown,from the insignificance of those by whom 
it was endured. If we may reason a priori on the mat- 
ter, the chance, I think, should be on the side of Jitera- 
ture. 

In young minds of any vivacity, there is a natural aver- 
sion to the drudgery of business, which is seldom over- 
come, till the effervescence of youth is allayed by the 
progress of time and habit, or till that very warmth is 
enlisted on the side or their profession, by the opening 
prospects of ambition or emolument. From this tyranny, 
as youth conceives it, of attention and oflabour, relief is 
commonly sought from some favorite avocation or amuse- 
ment, for which a young man either finds or steals a 
portion of his time, either patiently plods through his 
task, in expectation of its approach, or anticipates its ar- 
rival by deserting his work before the legal period for 
amusement is arrived. It may fairly be questioned, 
whether the most innocent of those amusements,is either 
so honourable or so safe as the avocation of learning or of 
science. Of minds uninformed and gross,whom youthful 
spirits agitate, but fancy and feeling have no power to 
impel, the amusements will generally be either boisterous 
or effeminate, will either dissipate their attention or 
weaken their force. The employment of a young man's 
vacant hours is often too little attended to by those rigid 
masters who exact the most scrupulous observance of the 
periods destined for business. The waste of time is un- 
doubtedly a very calculable loss; but the waste or the de- 
pravation of mind is a loss of a much higher denomination. 
The votary of study, or the enthusiast of fancy, may in- 
cur the first ; but the latter will be suffered chiefly by him 
whom ignorance or want of imagination has left to the 
grossness of mere sensual enjoyments. 

In this, as in other respects,the love of letters is friend- 
ly to sober manners and virtuous conduct,which in eveiy 
profession is the road to success and to respect. With- 
out adopting the common-place reflections against some 
particular departments, it must be allowed, that in mere 
men of business there is a certain professional rule of 
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right, which ifl not always honourable, and though meant 
to be selfish, very seldom profits. A superior education 
generally corrects this, by opening the mind to dififerent 
motives of action, to the feelings of delicacy, the sense of 
honour, and a contempt of wealth, when earned by a de-^ 
sertion of those principles. 

To the improvement of our faculties as well as of our 

Principles, the love of letters appears to be favourable. 
iCtters require a certain sort of application, though of a 
kind perhaps very different from that which business 
ivould recommend. Granting that they are unprofitable 
in themselves, as that word is used in the language of the 
world, yet, as developing the powers of thought and re- 
flection, they may be an amusement of some use, as those 
sports of children in which numbers are used to fwmliar- 
ise them to the elements of arithmetick. They give room 
^r the exercise of that discernment, that comparison of 
objects, that distinction of causes, which is to increase 
the skill of the physician,to guide the speculations of the 
merchant, and to prompt the arguments of the lawyer ; 
find though some professions employ but very few facul- 
ties of the mind, yet there is scarce any branch of busi- 
ness in which a man who can think will not excel hira 
who can only labour. We shall accordingly find, in 
many departments where learned information seemed of 
all qualities the least necessary, that those who possessed 
it in a degree above their fellows, have found, from that 
very circumstance, the road to eminence and wealth. 

But I must often repeat, that wealth does not neces- 
sarily create happiness, nor confer dignity; a truth which 
it may be thought declamation to insist on, but which the 
present time seems particularly to require being told; 

The love of letters is connected with an independence 
and delicacy of mind, which is a great preservative 
against that servile homage which abject men pay to fyu 
itune ; and there is a certain classical pride, which from 
the society of Socrates and Plato, Cicero and Atticus, 
looks down with an honesi disdain on the wealth-blow^ 
insects of modern times, neither enlightened by knowk 
4Bdge nor ennobled by virtue, 
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In the possession, indeed, of what he has attained, in 
that rest and retirement from his labours, with the hopea 
pf which his fatigues were lightened and his cares were 
sinoothed,the mere man of business frequently undergoes 
Bufiering,in8tead of finding enjoyment. To be busy as one 
ought is an easy art; but to know how be to idle is a very 
superior accomplishment. This difficulty is much in* 
creased with persons to whom the habit oS employmeol 
has made some active exertiou necessary ; who cannot 
sleep contented in the torpor of indolence,or amuse them*^ 
selves with those lighter tribes in which he, who inherit- 
ed idleness as he did fortune from his ancestors, has- 
been accustomed to find amusement. The miseries and 
misfortunes of^the ^'retired pleasures" of men of businesa 
have been frequently matter of speculation to the mor- 
alist, and of ridicule to the wit. But he who has mised 
general knowledge with professional skill, and literary 
amusement with professional labour^will have some stock 
wherewith to support him in idleness, some spring for hia 
mind when unbent from business, some employment fpr 
those hours which retirement or solitude has lefl vacant 
and unoccupied . Independence in the use of one's time 
is not the least valuable species of freedom. This lib- 
erty the man of letters eiyoys : while the ignorant and 
the illiterate oflen retire from the thraldom of business 
only to become the slaves of languor^intemperance or 
rice. 

> But the situation in which the advantages of that en- 
dowment of mind which letters bestow are chiefly con-' 
spicuous is old age, when a man's society is necessari- 
ly circumscribed, and his powers of active enjoyment are 
unavoidably diminished. Unfit for the bustle of affairs, 
and the amusements of his youth, an old man, if he has 
no source of mental exertion or employment, oflten set-* 
ties into the gloom of melancholy and peevishness, or 
petrifies his feelings by habitual mtoxication. From an , 
old man whose gratifications were solely derived from 
those sensual appetites which time has blunted, or from 
those trivial amusements of which youth only can share, 
age has cut off almost every source of enjoyment. But 
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to him who has stored his mind with the inrormation, and 
can stili employ it in the amusement, of -letters, this 
blank of life is admirably filled up. He acts, he thinks, 
and he feels with that literary world whose society he 
can at all times enjoy. There is perhaps no state more 
capable of comfort to ourselves, or more attractive of 
veneration from others, than that which such an old age 
affords ; it is then the twilight of the passions, when 
they are mitigated but not extmguished,and spread their 
gentle influence over the evening of our day, in alliance 
with reason and in amity with virtue. Mackenzie, 

Exercise 6. ^arratire tDtiHng, 

FORTITITDIl or THE INDIAN CHARACTER* 

A party of the Seneca Indians came to war against 
the Katawbas, bitter enemies to each other. In the 
woods the former discovered a sprightly warriour be*- 
longing to the latter, hunting in their usual light dress : 
on his perceiving them he sprung off for a hollow rocfc 
four or five miles distant, as they intercepted htm from 
running homeward. He was so extremely swift and 
skilAil with the gun, as to kill seven of therainthe run<- 
tiing fight before they were able to surround and take 
him. They carried ,him to their country in sad triumph*; 
but though he had filled them with uncommon grief and 
shame for the loss of so many of their kindred, yet the 
love of martial virtue induced them to treat hirti, during 
their long journey, with a great deal more civility fliatt 
if he had acted the part of a coward. 

The women and children, when they met him at their 
several towns, beat him and whipped him in as severe a 
hianner as the occasion required, according to their law of 
justice ; and at last he was formally condemned to die by 
the fiery torture. It might leasonaWy be imagined*, that 
what he had for some time gone through, by beibg fed 
with a scanty hand, a tedious march, lying at night on 
the bare ground, exposed to the changes of the weather, 
with bis arms and legs extended in a pair of rough stocks, 
and suffering such punishment on his entering into their 
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hoBtile towji^, as a prelude to those sharp torments to 
which he was destined, would have so impaired hitr 
health, and afiected his imagination, as to haVe sent him 
to his long sleep, out of the way of any more sufferings* 

Probably this would have been the case with the major 
part of white people under similar circumstances ; but I 
never knew this with any of the Indians: and this cool- 
headed, brave warriour, did not deviate from tbfsir rough 
lessons of martial virtue, but acted his part so well as to 
surprise and sorely vex his numerous enemies: — for when 
they were taking him, unpinioned, in their wild parade, 
to the place of torture, which lay near the river, he sud- 
denly dashed down those who stood in his way, sprung off, 
and plunged into the water, swimming underneath like 
an otter, only rising to take breath, till he reached the 
opposite shore. 

He ascended the steep bank, but, though he had good 
reason to be in a hurry, as many of the enemy were in the 
water, and others running, like bloodhounds, in pursuit of 
him, and the bullets flying around him from the time he 
took to the river, yet his heart did not allow him to leave 
them abruptly. He chose to take leave in a formal man-^ 
ner,in return for the extraordinary favours they had done, 
atnd intended to do him. So, stopping a moment, to bid 
them defiance, in the genuine style of Indian gallantry^ 
he put up the shrill war-whoop, as his last sakrte, till 
some more convenient opportunity offered, and darted 
off in the manner of a beast broke loose from its torturing 
enemies. 

He continued his speed, so as to run by about mid- 
night of the same day as far as his eager pursuers were 
two days in reaching. There he rested, till he happily 
discovered five of those Indians who bad pursued him:—- 
he lay hid a little way off their camp, till they were 
sound asleep. Every circumstance of his situation oc«' 
curred to htm and inspired him with heroism. He was 
naked, torn, and hungry^ and his enraged enemies were 
come up with him ; mit there was now everything to re- 
lieve bis wants,and a fair opportunity to save his life, and 
get great honour aqd sweet revenge by! eutting them off^. 

19 
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-— ReBoltttioD,a cooTenieot spot, and sudden surprise^ 
would effect the main object of all his wishes and hopes^ 

He accordingly crept, took one of their tomahawks^ 
and killed them all on the spot— clothed himself, and took 
a choice gun, and as much ammunition and provisions as 
he could well carry in a running march. He set offafresb 
with a light heart, and did not sleep for several successive 
nights, except when he reclined as usual, a little before 
day, with his back to a tree. 

As it were by instinct, when he found he was free from 
the pursuing enemy, he made directly to the very place 
where be had been taken prisoner and doomed to the fiery 
torture after having killed seven of bis enemies. The 
bodies of these he dug up,burnt them to ashes, and went 
bome in safety with singular triumph. — Other pursuing 
enemies came, on the evening of the second day, to the 
camp of their dead people, when tbe sight gave them a 
greater shock than they had ever known before- In their 
chilled war council they concluded, that as he had done 
such surprising things in his defence before he was capti- 
vated, and even af^er that, in his naked condition, he mua^ 
surely be an enemy wizard ; «nd that,as he was now well 
armed, he would destroy them all should they continue 
the pursuit: — they.therfore very prudently returned 
home. Adair^ 

Exercise 6. Descripiwe wriiing. 

TH£ FIRST AND LAST DINWCR. 

Twelve friends, much about the same age, and fixed 
by their pursuits, their family connexions, and other lo- 
cal interests, as permanent inhabitants of the metropolis, 
agreed, one day when they were drinking wine at the 
8tar and Garter at Richmond, to institute an annual 
dinner among themselves under the following regula- 
tions : — That they should dine alternately at each oth- 
ers houses on the^r^rand /a«f day of the year ; and the 
jint bottle o( wine uncorked at the first dinner should 
be recorked and put away, to be drunk by htm' who 
should be the last of their number ; that they should 
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tfiie'rer admit a new member ; that, when one died, elev* 
en phould meet, and when another died, ten should 
meet, and so on ; and that, when only one remained, 
he should, on these two days, dine by himself, and sit 
the ufiuai hours at his solitary table ; but the first time 
he had so dined, lest it should be the only one, he shouM 
then uncork the^rs^ bottle, and in ih^ first glass, drink 
to the memory of all who w«re gone. 

Some thirty years had now glided away, and only ten 
remained ; but the stealing hand of tinve had written 
«undry changes in most legible characters. Raven 
locks had become grizzled ; two or three headd had not 
■as many locks altogether as may be reckoned in a walk 
4>f htflf a mile along the Regent's Canal — one was ac- 
tually covered with a brown wig — ^the crow's feet were 
▼isible in the corner of the eye — ^good old port and warm 
madeira earrved it again^ hock, claret, red burgundy, 
and champaigne-r— stews, hashes, and ragouts, grew in- 
to favour— crusts were rarely called for to relish the 
eheese after dinner — conversation was less boisterous, 
and it turned chiefly upon politics and the state of the 
funds, or the value of landed property — apologies were 
made for coming in thick shoes and warm stockings — 
the doors and windows were more carefully provided 
with list and sandbags — the fire more in request — and 
a quiet game of whist filled up the hours that were wont 
to be devoted to drinking, singing, and riotous merri- 
ment. Two rubbers, a cup of coffee, and at home by 
eleven o'clock, was the usual cry, when the fifth or sixth 
glass had gone round afler the removal of the cloth. 
At parting, too, there was now a long ceremony in the 
hall, buttoning up great coats, tying on woollen comfbr* 
tera, fixing silk handkerchiefs over the mouth and up to 
the ears, and grasping sturdy ^Walking canes to support 
unsteady feet. 

Their fiftieth anniversary came, and death had indeed 

been busy. Four little old men of withered appearance 

and decrepit walk, with cracked voices, and dim rayless 

•eyes, sat down by the mercy of heaven, (as they tremu- 

iously declared,) to celebrate^ for the. fiftieth time^ the 
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first day -of the year, to observe the frolic compact, which 
half a century before, they had entered into at the Star 
and Garter at Richmond ; Eight were in their graves ! 
The four that remained stood upon its confines. Tet 
they chirped cheerily over their glass, though they 
could scarcely carry it to their lips, ifmore than half full ; 
and cracked their jokes, though they articulated their 
words with difficulty, and heard each other with still 
greater difficulty. They mumbled, they chattered, they 
laughed, (if a sort of strangled wheezing might be call- 
ed a laugh,) and as the wine sent their icy blood in warm- 
er pulses through their veins, they talked of their past 
as if it were but a yesterday that had slipped by them ; 
and of their future as if it were a busy century that lay 
before them. 

At length came the last dinner ; and the survivor of 
the twelve, upon whose head four score and ten win- 
ters had showered their snow, ate his solitary meal. It 
so chanced that it was in his house, and at his table, they 
celebrated the first. In his cellar, too, had remained, 
for eight and forty years, the bottle they had then un- 
corked, re-corked, and which he was that day to uncork 
Bgain. It stood beside him. With a feeble and reluc- 
tant grasp he took the '^frail memorial" of a youthful vow, 
and for a moment memory was faithful td her office. 
She threw open the long vista of buried years ; and his 
heart travelled through them all: Their lusty and blithe- 
some sprijEtg,--4heir bright and fervid summer, — their ripe 
and temperate autumn, — their chill, but not too frozen 
winter. He saw as in a mirror, one by one the laugh- 
ing companions of that merry hour, at Richmond, had 
dropped into eternity. He felt the loneliness of his con*> 
dition, (for he had eschewed marriage, and in the veins 
of no living creature ran a drop of blood whose source 
was in his own*,) and as he drained the glass which he 
Jiad filled, " to the memory of those who Were gone," 
the tears slowly trickled dow« the deep Arrows of his 
Aged face. 

He had thus fulfilled one part of his vow, and he pre- 
.j^ared himself to discharge th,e other by sitting th^ usual 
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number of hours at his desolate table. With a heavy 
heart he resigned himself to the gloom of his own thoughts 
- — a lethargic sleep stole over him — his head fell upon 
his bosom— confused images crowded into his mind — he 
babbled to himself— was silent— and when his servant en- 
tered the room alarmed by a noise which he heard, he 
ibund his master stretched upon the carpet at the foot 
of the easy-chair out of which he had slipped in an apo- 
plectic fit. He never spoke again, nor once openedhis 
eyes, though the vital spark was not extinct till the fol*? 
lowing day. And this was the last dinner! 

EXERCiSE. 7. 

In this exercise, are found examples of the various 
ornaments of style which are brought to view in the 
chapter on Literary Taste. . In examining them the 
the student should institute the following enquiries; 

1. How is the example to be classed. 

2, Viewing it in itself, and in its connexion, is it to b9 
approved or condemned. 

In answering this second enquiry, the principles, on 
which the attempt to excite emotions of taste is founded^ 
ishould be fully brought to view. 

Example 1. President Eirkland, after mentioning the 
excitement which attended the public efforts of the late 
Fisher Ames as a speaker, says, 

^'This excitement continued when the cause had ceased to 
operate. After debate his mind was asitated, like the o- 
cean after a storm, and his nerves were like the i^hrottds of 
a ship, torn by the tempest." 

Example 2. The attentions of a respectful and affec- 
tionate son to his mother are thus described by an ar 
nonymous writer ; 

They are the native coartesies of)9i feeling mind, shew- 
ing themselves amidst stern virtues and masculine energies, 
like gleams of light on points of roeks.*' 

Example 3. Say, in his Political Ecoaeroy, when 
describing the condition of the labourer in a Ittanyfacn 

19* 
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luring AstablishmeDt, whose only occupation has been 
to fabricate a part of some article — ^the head of a pin 
perhaps, uses the following expression; 

"He 18, when separated from his fellow-labourers, a mere 
adjective, without individual capacity or substantive impor- 
tance." 

Ex AMPLE 4. -«^" Prayer must be animated. The arrow- 
that would pierce the clouds, must part from the bent bow 
and the strained arm. " 

Example 5. The following passage is from W. Ir- 
ving. 

<4 recollect hearing a traveller of poetical temperament, 
expressing the kind of horrour whfcb he felt in beholding, 
on the banks of the Missouri, an oak of prodigious size, whi^ 
bad been in a manner overpowered by an enormous wild 
grape vine. The vine had clasped its huge folds round the 
trunk, and from thence had wound about every branch and 
twig, until the mighty tree had withered in its embrace. It 
seemed like Laococ n struggling ineffectually in the hideous 
eoilsof the monster Python. It was the lion of trees perish* 
ing in the embraces of a vegetable Boa." 

Example 6. Webster in his address to General La 
Fayette has the following passage; 

<*Sir, we have become reluctant to grant monuments and 
eulogies — our highest and best honours, further. We would 
gladly hold them yet back from the little remnant of that 
immortal band. Serus in ecBlum redeas,^* 

Example 7. — **Mind is the great lever of all things," 

Example 8. The following passage is addri^ssed to 
time. 

<'Gd, bind thine ivv o'er the oalcy 
And spread thy ricli embroidered cloak 
Around his trunk the while; 
Or deck with moss the abbey wall, 
' And paint grotesque the Gothic hall. 
And sculpture with thy chissel small 
The monumental pile." 

ExAMFLR 9. — "Thus she (the vessel) kept on, away up 
. the river, lessening and lessening in the erening sunsbine, 
' until' she faded from sight like a little white cloud meMag 
away in .the summer sky: " 
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Example. 10. Ferguson, the Scotch poet^was in pov- 
erty and distress. A friend sent relief, but it did not 
arrive till after his death. Of this generous act it is 
said, 

<<It fell a sun-beam on the blasted blossom.^' 

Example U. — "The husbandman sees all his fields and 
gardens covered with the beauteous creations of his own in<- 
dustry; and sees like God, that all his works are good." 

Example 12, Literary immortality is a mere temporary 
rumour, a local sound. Like the tone of a bell, it fills the 
ear for a moment — lingering transiently in ecfao^and then 
passing away, like a thing that was not ! 

Example 13. Dr. Appleton thuscloaes an address to 
a Peace Society; 

''This society and others,Tormed for the same object, botii 
*in this country and in Europe, may now be compared to 
light clouds, far distant from each other, and ''no bigger 
than a man's hand. It is for divine wisdom to determine^ 
wheth'^r these clouds shall be speedily attenuated and dissol- 
ved; or whether they shall be thickened and enlarged, and 
uniting with others, yet to be formed in the intermediate 
spaces, shall cover all the heavens, and shall distil the dew 
of Heaven; the dew that descended on the mountains of Zi- 



on." 



Example 1 4. The following is from Canning's Speech 
at Portsmouth, England. 

"Our present repose is no more a proof of inability to act, 
than the state of inertness and inactivity, in which I have 
seen those mighty masses that float in the waters above 
your town, is a proof that they are devoid of strength and 
incapable of being fitted for action. You well know how 
soon one of those stupendous masses, now reposing on their 
shadows in perfect stillness — how soon, upon any call of 
patriotism or of necessity, it wotrld assume the likeness of 
an animated thing, instinct with Hfe and motion: how soon 
it would ruffle, as it were, its swelling plumage; how quick- 
ly it would put forth all its beauty and 1)ravery; collect its 
scattered elements of strength,and awaken its dormant thun- 
ders. Such as is one of these magnificent machines, When 
springing from inaction into a display of its might, such is 
England herself, while apparently passive and motionless*, 
she silently concentrates toe power to be put forth on ade- 
quate occasion." 
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Example 15. The following is from the iatugural 
address of Professor Frisbie., 

"Mrs. Edgeworth has stretched forth a powerful hand to 
the impotent in virtue; and had she added, with the apostle, 
in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, we should almost have 
expected miracles from its touch. " 

Example 16. The same writer describing the influence 
of the poems of Byron sayS) 

^'They are the scene of aSummer evening,where all is tender 
and beautiful and grand; but the damps of disease descend 
with'the dews of heaven, and the pestilent vapours of night 
are breathed in with the fra^ance and balm, and the deli- 
cate and fair are the surest victims of the exposure." 

Example 17. "0 tis 

A goodly night ! the cloudy wind, which blew 
From the Levant, hath crept into its cave, 
And the broad moon hath brightened." 

Example 18. In a poem of Haley's the following lines 
are addressed to Mr. Gibbon. 

''Humility herself, divinely mild, 
Sublime religion's meek and modest child. 
Like the dumb son of Crcesus in the strife 
When force assailed his father's sacred life, 
' Breaks silence, and with filial duty warm, 
Bids thee revere her parent's hallowed form." 

Example 19. The following is from Kennil worth; 

^' The mind of England's Elizabeth was like one of those 
ancient Druidieal monuments, called Rocking-stones. The 
finger of Cupid, boy as he is painted, could put her feelings 
in motion, but the power of Hercules could not have des* 
troyed their equilibrium." 

Example 20. Another from the same author. 

^'The language of Scripture eave to Macbriar's exhorta- 
tion, a rich apd solemn effect, like that which is produced 
by the beams of the sun, streaming through the storied rep- 
resentation of saints and martyrs on the Grothic window of 
some ancient cathedral." 

Example 21; The following is from Percival; 

"The quiet sea, 
That like a giant resting from his toil, 
Sleeps in the morning sun. " 
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• ExAMFiiE.— i"Yon row of Tisionary pines, 

By twilight glimpse discovered; mark! how they 

flee 
From the fierce sea blast, all their tresses wild 
Streaming before them." 

Example 23. The following is from Smollet's history. 

"The bill underwent a great variety of alterations and 
amendments, which were not effected without violent con- 
tests. At length, however, it was floated through both hou^ 
ses on the tide of a great majority, and steered into the safe 
harbour of royal approbation.'' * 

Example 24. "We are now advancing from the starlight 
of circumstance, to the daylight of discovery, the sun ofcer-^ 
tainty is melting the darkness, and we are arrived at facts 
admitted, by botn parties." 

EXERCISE 8. 

The examples in this exercise are designed to illufl- 
"trate the rules and cautions, which are found in the sec- 
tion on Verbal Criticism, and on Sentences. 

1. You stand to'hirain the relation of a son; of conse- 
quence you should obey him . 

2. He came toward me and immediately fell backward, 
d. His sermon was an extempore performance. 

4. It is exceeding dear and scarce to be obtained. 

5. He came afterward and apologized. 

6. He dare not do it at present, and he need not. 

7. Whether he will or no, I care not. 

8. He is vindicative in his disposition. ' 

9. These conditions were accepted of by the conquerors. 

10. I have followed the habit of rising early in the morn'» 
ing, till it has become a custom with me. 

11. You have not money responsible to your views. 

. 13. They hold their own fortunes synonymous with those 
of their country, 

13^ Though some men reach the regions of wisdom by 
this path, it is not the most patent rout. 

14. He succeeded by dint of application, though he is not 
jiow a whit better. 

15. I expect he was the man you saw. 

16. The church was pewed after the old fashion, 
)7. I will have mercy and not sacrifice. 
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18. An eloquent speaker may gire more, but cannot giye 
more convincing arguments, than this plain man afforded. 

19. We do those things frequently, that we repent of af- 
terwards* 

20. By greatness, I do not mean the bulk of any sin^e 
object, but the largeness of a whole view. 

31. It would appear, that for the cause of liberty, thouffii 
paradoxical, neither hopes nor fears can be too sanguine. 

23. How few there are at the present day,who are wilHtig 
to make any sacrifice of their feeling or property for tb^ 
public eood. When by so doing they might ultimately benefit 
themselves and society. 

23. One would think that more sophists than one, had a 
finger in these letters. 

24. I have settled the meaning of those pleasures of imag* 
ination, which are the subject of my present undertaking, bj 
way of introduction, in this paper. 

25. As it is necessary to have the head clear as well as 
the complexion, to be perfect in this part of learning, I rare- 
ly mingle with the men, but frequent the tea-tables of the 
ladies. 

26. Many act so directly contrary to this method, that 
from a habit of saving time and paper, which they acquiresd 
at the university, they write in so diminutive a manner, that 
they can hardly read what they have written. 

27. Dr. Prideaux used to relate, that when he brought 
the copy of his "Connexion of the Old and ncwTestament" to 
the Bookseller,he told him it was a dry subject,and the print- 
ing could not be safely ventured upon, unless he could enli- 
yen the work with a little humour. 

From the following example the student may learn in 
what manner long and involved sentences may be broken 
up and made more plain *, and also that the same ideas 
may be expressed in different forms as the occasion may 
require. 

Since it is better to enter on the unaccustomed scenes of 
the world with that sorrow and dejection, which will make 
tts heedful to our ways,rather than with an elation and dd» 
diness which is careless of the present and looks not to tnat 
which is to come, it is well that the breaking up of the- at- 
tachments of our youth should for a time give us pain, and 
that then we should be warned to prepare ourselves, fontbe 
pursuits of life in such a manner, that we may obtaii to 
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ourselves other- sources of happiness, which shall reeom^ 
pence us in a degree for those which are lost." 

This sentence is long and involved. It may he im- 
proved by. breaking it up iuto distinct sentences, and still 
further by changmg the arrangement of its different 
clauses. I shall first divide it into several sentences. 

"It is better for us to enter on the accustomed scenes of 
the world with that sorrow and dejection, ^hich will make 
us heedful to our ways, rather than with an elation and 
giddiness, which is careless of the present and looks not at 
that which is to come. Hence it is well perhaps that we 
are subjected to that pain, which attends the breaking up 
of the attachments of youth. We are thus warned to pre- 
pare ourselves for the pursuiU of life. We are thus taught 
to obtain for ourselves other sources of happiness, which 
may recompence us for those which are lost." 

The sentence may assume another form by changing 
the order of its members. 

"It is well perhaps that the breaking up of the attachments 
of youth should for a time give us pain. We then enter on 
the unaccustomed scenes of the world with that sorrow and 
dejection, which will make us heedful to our ways, instead 
of an elation and elddiness, which is careless of the presepi 
and looks not at tnat which is to come. We are warned to 
prepare ourselves for the pursuits of lile in such a manner^ 
as that we may obtain to ourselves other sources of happi- 
ness, which shall recompence us in a degree for those which 
are lost." 

The sentence may assume another form, should the 
occasion and nature of the performance in which it is 
fi>und, require. 

"The breaking up of the attachments of youth gives us pain. 
This is well. We are warned to prepare ourselves for the 
pursuits of life. We are incited to obtain for ourselves other 
and different sources of happiness. Who would enter on 
the uoa(5customed scenes of life with an elation and giddi- 
ness careless of the present and of the future ? Better is it 
that we be familiar with sorrow and dejection, and thus take 
heed to our ways ;" 
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EXERCISE 9. 

The examples in this Exercise are particularly de« 
signed to lead the student to notice the characteristic 
traits of different styles ; and have been selected with 
reference to what is said on this subject in the chapter 
on Style. They are arranged miscellaneously, and 
without naming the authors, that the examination may 
call into exercise the knowledge and skill of the stu- 
dent. 

Example 1 . ^'Fi om him also was derived the wonderful 
workmanship of cur frames-the eye,in whose orb of beau- 
ty is pencilled the whole orbs of heaven and of earth, for 
tne mind to peruse and know and possess and rejoice over, 
even as if the whole universe were her own — the ear, in 
whose vocal chamber are entertained harmonious num- 
bers, the melody of rejoicing nature, the welcomes and 
salutations of friends, the whisperings of Jove, the vol-. 
ces of parents and of children, with all the sweetness 
and the power that dwell upon the tongue of man.^— 
His also is the gift of the beating heart, flooding all the 
hidden recesses of the human frame with the tide of life — 
his the cunning of the hand, whose workmanship turns 
l^ude and taw materials to such pleasant forms and whole- 
some uses, — ^his the whole vital frame of man, which is 
a world of wonders within itself, a world of bounty, and, 
if rightly used, a world of the finest enjoyments. — His 
also are the mysteries of the soul within — the judgment,' 
which weighs in a balance all contending thoughts, ex- 
tracting order from confusion ; the memory, recorder qf 
the soul, in whose books are chronicled the accidents jo| 
the changing world, and the fluctuating m6ods of tli4 
mind itself ; fancy, the eye of the soul, which scales the 
heavens and circles round the vcrge^and circuits of al} 
possible existence ; hope, the purveyor of happiness^, 
which peoples the hidden future with brighter forms Bnd 
happier accidents than ever possessed the present, pffet^' 
ing to the soul the foretaste of every joy, who^e jTutl 
bosom can cherish a thousand objects without being 
impoverished, but rather replenished^ a storehouse ia« 
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exhaustible towards the brotherhood and sUterlidod «f 
ibid earth, as the storehouse of Gud is inexhaustible lo». 
the universal world ; and conscience, the arbitrator of 
Ibe soul, and the touchstone of the evil and the gO<»d^ 
whose voice within our.brf^ast is the echo of the voic&HJT 
God. These, all these, whose varied action andmav^ 
ment constitutes the maze of thought, the mystery et 
life, the C'*ntinuou;d chain of being — God hath gtyei> Q# 
to know that we bold of bia iiand, and during his plefta> 
are, and out of the fuQnesa of bis care. " 
. Example "i. *^ One great cause of our in "sensibility to 
the goodness of the Creator is the very exUmitetkes^ of 
his bounty. We priz^ butlittle, what %ve share only id 
common with the rest, or with the generality , of oqr s|>e-> 
cies. When we hear of blessings, we think forthwith- 
of successes, of prosperous fortunes, of honors, ricbea, 
preferments, k e. of those advantages and superiorities 
over others, whicb we happen either to possess, or to 
he in pursuit of, or to covet. The common benefits of; 
our nature entirely escape us. Yet these are the great 
things. Those constitute, what most properly ought tet 
be accounted blessings of Providence ; what alone,, if 
we might so speak, are worthy of its care^ Nightly rest 
and daily bread, tbe ordinary use of our liffibs, and sea-*- 
nes, and anderstandin^, are gifts which admit ef no 
oomparison with any other. Yet, because ahnost every 
man we meet wi(b possesses these, we leave tbem out 
of our enumeration. They raise. nd sentiment : they 
move no gratitude. Now, herein, is our judgment per* 
verted by oar selfishness . A blessing ought in truth to 
be the more satisfactory, the bounty at least of the d;)nor 
is rendered more conspicuous, by its very diffusion, ita« 
<iommonnes8 ; by its falling to the lot, and forming the 
happiness, of tbe great bqlk and body of <Mir species, aa 
tirell aa of ourselves. Nay even when we do not. possess 
Hy it ought to be matter of thankfulness that others do. 
But we ht^fn a different wi^y of thinking. We court 
4tsthiction. That Id>n^i quafrelwitb : but weca^i «^ 
nothing but what has diiiiinction |i> recomn^end it. Thhi- 
neeessarilv eontracts our view of the Creator's ben6fi*> 
io^Afi€ Witbin ft Q«rro«i ^<mp9B$ '^'Wkdnih^ unjustly^ It 
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hMii those thin^^s whieii are so common as to be no dis* 
thictioii, that the amplitude of the diyine benignity is 
fereeived. 

Example 3. ^f True despatch is a ri^h thing; for time 
h the measure ofbusinees, as money is of wares ; and 
business is bought at a dear band where there is small 
iiespateh. The Spartans and Spaniards haye been no- 
fed to be of small despatch : '^ Mi venga la muerte de 
Spanga/' — <^ Let my death eeme from Spain ;" for then 
it will be sure tu be long to coaaiog. 
' Give good bearing to those that give the first infor- 
mation in business, and rather direct them in the begin- 
ding than interrupt them in the continuance of their 
speeches ; for he that is pat oat of his own order will 
go forward and backward, and be more tedious while 
he waits upon his memory, than he coold have been if 
he had gone on in his own course ; but sometimes it is 
s^n that the moderator is moie troublesome than the 
actor, 

- Iterations are commonly lossof time ; but there is no 
sttch gain of time as to iterate often the state of the ques- 
tion ; for it cfaaseth away many a frivolous speech as it 
is coming forth. Long and curious epeeches are as fit 
for despatch, as a robe, or mantle, with* a long train, i» 
for a race. Prefoces, and passages, and excusalioos, 
and other speeches of reference to the person, are great 
wastes of time ; and though they seem to proceed of 
modesty, they are Iwavery. Yet beware of being too 
material when there is any impediment, or obstruction, 
in men's wills ; for preoccupation of mind ever reqnir- 
eih prefece of speech, like a fomentation to make the 
t^to^uent enter. 

Above «IHhings, order, and distribution, and. singling 
otit of parts, ietthe life of despatch : so as the distribu- 
tion be not too subtile : for he that doth not divide will 
never enter well into business ; arid he that -divideth too , 
.much will never come out of it clearly^ To dhoose 
time 19 to 60 ve time ; and an unseasonable motiofiisbut* 
beating the air. There be three parts of business : the' 
preparation ; the debate^ or examination ; and tbe per- 
fection ; whereof, if you look for despatch^ let the mid^ 
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4l0 only be the work of matiy, and the first and last the 
work of fbw. The proceeding n{K>n someW^hatcoaceivr^ 
ed in writing doth for the most part facilitate despatda>; 
for though it should be wholly rejected, yet that negai^ 
live is more pregnant of direction than an -indefinite^as 
ashes are more generative than dast." 

Example 4. ^^ When public bodies are to be.nddriesfled 
on momentous occasions, when great interests are M 
stake, and strong passions excited, nothing is valuable, mi 
speech, farther than it b connected with high intellectn- 
al and moral endowments. Cieamess, force, and earnest"* 
ness are the qualities which produce conviction. True 
eloquence, indeed, does not consist in speech. It cttn« 
nbt be brought from far. Lahcnvr and learaing may toil 
fi>r it, but they will toil in vain. Wo^ds nnd phrases naay 
be marshalled in every way, but they cBjanpl compass it. 
It most exist in the man, in the subject, and in the occa* 
sion* ' Affected passion, intense expression, tlie pomp, of 
declamation, all may aspire af^er it-^(hey csnnot teach 
it. It comes, if it come at all, like the outbreaking of a 
mountiiin from the earth, or the bursting forth of volcano 
ic fires, with spontaneous, odginai. dative force. T^ 
graces taught in the schools, the costly -^oriiaments, and 
studied contrivances of speech, shock Diid disgust men, 
"when thek own lives, and the fate of their wives, theif 
children, and <the country, hang on Kheir decisioa of the 
hour. Then words have lost their power, rhetoric is 
vain, and all elaborate oratory contemptible. Even 
genius itself then feels rebuked, aiod aubdued, as in the 
presence of higher qualities. Then) 'patriotism is eln 
oqnent; then, self-devotion is eloquent. The clear con-? 
ception, out-rnnning the dedut*tians bflogtc^tbe hi§k 
purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit, speakiBg 
on the tongue, beaming from the eye, informing every 
feature, and urging the whole man onward, right onward 
to his object — this,this is-eloqnence; or rather it is sc»n«&« 
thing greater and higher than all eloquence, it is action^ 
poble, sublime, and godlike action." - 

Example 5. **Conce«ae a man to bo standing on the 
roiirgin of this green world ; and that, when he looked 
Ipwffrds it, he saw ab^ndt^nce saiiUng upon every fiel^ 
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•ad tO the bleisii^ which e«rth can afford^ ffcafteFad in 
profusion Ibroughottt mn^ry family, and the light of the 
aiiD sweetly resting ufma all the pfea^ant habitaticins^ 
ttud the joys of hiMi<an <^nipanionship brightening niany 
ahltppy circle of society ,«*<;onc«*ive this to be the geo-- 
•ral character of the scene upon one side of the coiu 
tempiation ; and tliat on the other, beyond the verge of 
tlie goodly planc^t on which he was situated, he could 
descry nothing but ' e dark and Aithomless unknown. 

Think you that he woold bid a voluntary adieu to 
an the brightness and all the beauty that were before . 
htm upon earth, and commit himaelt* to the frightful soU 
kude away from it. Would be leave its peopled dwell, 
ing places, and become a solitary wanderer through the 
Auds of nonentity } If space offisred him nothing but 
a wilderness, would he for it abatidon the homebred 
jcenes of life and cheerfulness that lay so near, and ex- 
erted such a power of urgency to detain him ? Would 
-ftot he cling to the rrgions of sense, and of life and of 
•ociety ;-«-and shrinking away from the desolation that 
was beyond it, wouki he not be glad to keep his firm 
looting on the territory of this world, and to take ^lelter 
9nder the silver canopy that was stretched over k ? 

But if, during the time of h\9 C(mtemplatton«6< me hv^ 
py island of the blessed floated by ; and there had burst 
Upon bis sense49 the light of its surpassing glories,^ 
and its sounds of sweeter melrdv ; and he clearly saw, 
fbM there, a purer beauty rested upon every tield, and^a 
aa^re heartfelt joy- spread itself Uj)on all the famil es ; 
and he could discern there^ a peace and a piety, and m 
benevolence^ which :put a moral gladness into every* 
bosom, and united the whf le soelety in a reccing avow 
pathy with each other, and with the beneficent Father of 
tiiem all ;^-v^cou Id hefuither see, that pain and mortality 
were there unknown ; above all, that signals of welcoma 
were hung out, and an avenue- of communicatioB waa 
IMade for him ;'-^perce2ve yoti not, that. what was be« 
fore the wilderness, would becon>e the land of invitan 
4lioo ; and that now the world would be the wilderness.? 
What unpeopled s^mce could not do, can be done by 
f}iac# teemiog with bejettificscen^Si and heal ijSc a&ciety. 
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KnA let the existing tendencies of the heart he what they 
nrnj to the scene that is near and visibly around.. 
OS, still if another stood revealed to the prospect of man, ' 
either through the channel of fhith, or through the chan- 
nel of his senses, — ^then, without violence done to the 
^oiistitotion of his moral nature,' may he die unto the 
present world, and live to the lovelier woHd that stanjfe ' 
in the distance away from it." 

Example 6. "Such was Napoleon Bonaparte. But some 
vnU say, he was still a great man. This we mean not to d.e- 
Hjr^ But we would have it understood, that there are var- 
ious kinds or orders of greatness, and that the highest did 
not belong to Bonaparte. ■ There are different orders 
of greatness. Among these the first rank is unques- 
tionably due to »nora/ greatness, or magnanimity; to 
that sublime energy, by which the soul, smitten with 
the love of virtue, binds itself indissolubly, for life and. 
for death, to truth and duty; espouses as its own the . 
interest of human nature; scorns all meanness and de- . 
fies all peril ; hears in its own conscience a voice loud- 
er than threatnings and thunders; withstands all the pow- 
ers of the universe, which would sever it from the cause . 
of freedom, virtue, and religion; reposes an unfaltering 
trust in -God in the darkest hour, and is ever *ready to. 
be offered up' on thfe altar of its country or of mankind. 
Of this moral greatness", ^vhich throws all other forms 
of greatness into obscurity, we see not a trace or a spark . 
in Napoleon. Though clothed with the power of a God,' " 
the thought of consecrating himself to the introduction . 
of a ne^v and higher era, to the exaltation of thc^ char- 
acter and condition of his race, seems never to have 
ddvirned on his mind. The spirit of disinterestedness 
and self-sacrifice seems not to have waged a moment "^s 
war with self-will and ambition. His ruling passions 
w^re singularly at Variance with magnanimity. Moral 
greatness has too much simplicity, is too unostentatious, 
too self-suhsistent, and enters into others' interests witli 
too much heartiness, to live a day for what Napoleon .al- 
ways Rved, to make itself the theme, a id gazo, and won- • 
der of a dazzled world. — Next to moral; cotr.eiiinUllecf' 
uaf greatness^ or genins in 'the highest sense of that 
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thought) Chrovffh which the 0Oitt, wnitten with the loM 
of Ihe troe and the heevliftftl, Mrajr« to compveliesil the 
universe, soars Into theheavensi pMietrates the earth, 
penetrates itself, qtiestitfiie the past, antieipates the i«K 
ittre, traces out the general and all 6oiii|H?ebeiidifig hmfk 
of naturoy binds together by innumerabie afinitaee 
jaod relations all the obje<^ of its koowjedjue, and, not, 
^eaiisiied with what ie finite, frames to knM ideal ej#^ 
Jence, Ipveitness and gratideor. This is the g^eatoeaa 
'•which belongs to philosophers, inspired poets, aad to th# 
maaiter spirits ia the fine ar|Sk— <Next comes the great- 
floss of actum; and by |hts we laean the enblime |>ewer. 
of conoeiving and ezeoating hold and extensive P^f^^H 
constructing and bringieg to bear oo a mighty obj<e4^'% 
complicated machinery of means^ energies, and arrange*- 
asents, and ofaeoomplishing greilt eatward efiecta. - To 
this head belongs the greatoeas of Boaaparte, and Ihttii 
he poftseased it, we need not prove, and none will ha 
hardy enough to deny. A man who raised himself from 
-obscurity to a thrown, who changed the face of the world, 
ivho made himself felt throtigh poifterfiil and civilised aa* 
ttods, %vho sent the terror of his naone across sesA.aiid 
oce&ns,whose will was proaotmced and fesu-ed asiiestiAjy 
whose donatives were crowns, whose aoteoliaaiber vnu^ 
thronged by stthmisstve prtaeee^ who broko down the 
iiwfol barrier of the Alps and' made them a b^hway, 
and who«e fame was spread beyond the booadariea of 
civilizatioo t,o the ssteppea of the CcrMMsfc^ aad Ihe4aa» 
ettA of the Arab; a man, who has left this record oflum- 
eelf in history^ has taken out of oor hands ^be qiieatioa 
whether he dhall he called groat* All oaittBl coaoade to 
htm a sublime powier of action, aaeoefgyoqaal to ^gfoal 
•affects.** ., < 7 

Example 1; ^^Theiaaieof the BngliiAitiltheeiiltw 
iradoa of land, and in w^iit la called lamds^af^e ^ideii- 
iogf is oarivatled. JSPh^ti^^ sladied nahata inl^Ulf, 
and discovered an exquisite teMe of her biwuMifid 
4iad ba^monioas oo,mbini^oTli» Those ohartaa, ^Ucb 
i8^|0a«r Hoaatrios, she lavii^is ia wild aotita^^ ira 
fioiw^sai»iililedr<»itftdtbaba«i«ia«fdaa^^ Thaj 
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^meem lo havie caught her 4s^ and furtive fraoes,. aa4 
'flpread tbani, Uke witchery, about ^heir rural aboiles. 

JNofthitig can be mora imfK^ung than the magnificcHice 

of £agluh park scenery. Vast lawns that extend hhm 

sheets of vivid green, with here and there ehiDip^ of gi* 

rgAotic trees, heaping up rich piles of foliage. The soi- 

- mum povap of groves and woodland glades, with the deer 

tfooping in silent herds across them ; the hare, boiMMl* 

ing Away to the eoveH ; or the pheasant, sndderii j burst*- 

iBg upon the wing. The brook, laught to wind in nat- 

tOiral iiieanderings,'or expand into a glassy lake-^tbe se- 

4|ne8tered pool, reilecting the quivering trees, wkh the 

yellow lent* sleeping on its besom, and the trout roaming 

fearlessly about its limped waters : while some rusti<; 

temple, vr sylvan statue, grown green and dank with 

'*m*^> gives an air ofclassie sanctity to the seclusion. 

These are but a few of the features of park scenery ; 
. 4Mit what most delights me, U the ereattve talent with 

• which the English decorate the unestentatiotts abodes 
i of middle We* The rodest bahitatioi^ the most unjirom^ 

ising and span^y portion of land, in the hands; of en 

Knglishman of tasle^ becoeaea a little paradiae. . With 

ji. nicely discriminatiag eye, be seizes at once upon its 

^sftpabiiitka, and pietiires. invibia vund the futuro land*- 

r aoape. The stertle sppt grows into loveliness under bis 

' kaQd ; and yet the opemtions ef art M^ich pndduce the 

. ofieot are scarcely la be perceived. . The oberii^tag 

: jiad training of some trees ; the cautious pruning of oth- 

.•«sa \ the nice distribatioa of floweireaii4pUBt»^t^idev 

:«pd gitacefnl foliage ; the iotrodaction of a green skif e 

; of velv^ tnrf ; the partial opening to a peep of b)^' 

V dieliiacey or silver gieamof water-^^all these are maiQif * 

rod with a deitcate tact, a pervadin^iyet quiet assiduity, 

Uke the magic touchings with which a painter fo isb i Mi 

Up a favenqite pidluro.. < . . 

To this mingling of ooUivati^d and rustic, soei^. may 

also be attribviid Uim rnsri filling that runs ^rmigh 

t Bfitiab litarJdQfe ; the freqoeat oee^f illttstrations Crqpk 

{'rural 1^ $ those incomparable deeeriptions of nalwr^, 

• thai abound in the BritisK poeta— that hitve coatinmid 

• dawnijriMa <^tha F^«r^and tb^w'Mlf'' of Gba<»cfr^ 
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and htv« brought into our elot^ts i^l The freshness 1d^ 
fragrance of the dewy landseape. The pastoral writers 
of other coontnea appear as if they had paid nature 
an occasional visit, and become acquainted with her 
general charms ; but the British poets have lived and 
revelled with her — ^they have wooed her in her ihost se*' 
cret haunts — they have watched her minute caprices. 
A spray could not tremble in the breeze— a Teaf could 
not rustle to the grouad-^a diamond drop could not pat*^ 
ter in the stream — a fmgrance could not exhale from 
fhe humble violet, nor a daisy unfold its crimson tints 
to the morning, but it has been noticed by. these impas- 
sioned and delicate observers, and wrought up into 
some beautiful morality.*' 

Example 8. ^Every thing looked smiling about us 
as we embarked. The morning was now in its fresh- 
ness,' and the path of the breeze might be traced over 
the hike, wakening up its waters from their sleep of the 
night. The gay golden-wijiged birds that haunt the 
shores, were in every direction, shining along the lake, 
while, with a graver consciousness of beauty, the swan 
and pelican were seen dressing their white plumage in 
the mirror of its wave. To add to the animation of the 
soene, a sweet tinkling of musical instruroetits came, at 
intervals, on the breeze, from boats at a distance, em-' 
pl<^ed thus early in pursuing the fii^ of the waters^ 
that suffer themselves to be decoyed into the nets by mu-' 
sic V . 

The banks r»f the canal were then luxuriantly hooded. 
Vttder the tufts of the light and towering palm were' 
{teen the orange and the citron, interlacing theiir boughs; 
while, hare and there, huge tamarisks thIcketVed t^e* 
shade, and, at the very edge of the bank, the- willow of 
Bihylon stood bending its graceful branches into the 
wa»er. Occasionally, out of the depth of these groves,- 
there shone a small temple or pleasure house' ;-^firhiIe 
now and then an opening in their line ofibliage aftowed' 
the eye to wander over extensive fields, alt Covered 
with beds of thcrae pale sweet roses, for which the *dia- 
Iriot of figypt is so celebrated. The activity ofth^hiorn- 
icig-hour was visible evecywiiefe. FKghts 'or-d^¥e#' 



aod bpiirttift were .idttering among the lesre^, fl»itM 
white heron, which ,bad roosted all mght in dome d(it# 
tree, now stood gunning its wings on the green bankj 
or • floated like living silver, over the flood. The Aow-» 
era, too* both of land and of water, looked freshly awa-» 
keaed ;— ^nd, most of all, the superb lotus, which had 
risen with, the sun fron the wave, and was 'now hoid^ 
ing up her chalice for a full draught of his light. 

Such were the scenes that now passed before my eyes^ 
and mingled with the reveries that floated through my 
mind, as our boat with its high, capacious sail, swept 
over the flood. ****#* 

Meanwhile the sun had reached his meridian. The 
busy hum of the morning had died gradually away, and 
all around were sleeping in the hot stillness^ of the noon« 
The Nile goose, foldiog her splendid wings, was lyinj 
mntionlees on Ibe shadow of the sycamores in the water,* 
Even the nimble birds upon the banks seemed to move 
more lang wishing, as the light fell upon their gold and 
azure hues. Overcome as I was with watching, and' 
weary with thought, it was not long before I yield**d to 
the becalming influence of the hour. I felt ttiy eyes close 
and in a few minutes fell into a profound sleep." 

Example 9. <* Nearer the houses, we perceive an am* 
pie spread of branches, not so statuly as the oaks, but 
more amiable for their annual services. A little while' 
ago £ beheld them ; and all was one beauteous, booad^ 
less waste of blossoms. The eye marvelled at the love- 
ly itight, and the heart rejoiced in the prospect of aatomi* 
»al plenty. But now the blooming maid is resignted for^ 
the Mtieful matron. The flower is fallen, and the fruit > 
swells out on every twig. — Breathe soft, ye winds ! O 
spare the tender fruitage, ye surly blasts ! Let the* 
pear-tree suckle her jucy progeny, till they drop into* 
our hands, and dissolve in our mouths. Let the fAvtm* 
hang linmoleste^ upon her boughs, till she fatten her 
delicious flesh, and eloud her polished skin wkh blue. 
And as for the apf^es, that staple commodity of our or^- 
chards, let do in^uriotti? shocks precipitate them immai* 
tvHr«ly 4a 4h«» -ground } till revolving suns have tinged 
Ibem with a ruddy complesion, and cone cted tbam i»«^ 
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to an #x<]jBiute flavour. Tben, whit eopwHW Iranrds, of 
what burnished rinds, and what delightful relishes, will 
replenish the storeHrooni ! Some, to present us with an 
earljf entertainment, and refresh our palates amidst the 
sultry beats. Some, to borrow ripeness from the fall- 
ing snows, and carry aututnn into the depths of winter. 
Some, to adorn the salver, make a part qf the dessert, 
and give an agreeable close to our feasts. Others, to 
£11 our vats with a foaming flood, which, mellowed by 
age, may sparkle in the glass, with a liveliness and del- 
icacy little inferior to the blood of the grape. 

If it be pleasing to behold their orderly situation, and 
their modest beauties ; how much more delightful, to 
consider the advantages they yield ! What a fond of 
choice arconunodations is here ! what a source of whole* 
some dainties ! and all for the enjoyment of man. Why 
does the parsley, with her frizzled locks, shag the bor- 
der ; or why the celery, with her whitening arms per- 
forate the mold, but to render his soups savoury ? The 
asparagus shoots its tapering stems, to ofler him the 
first fruits of the season ; and the artichoke spreads its 
turgid top, to give him a treat of vegetable marrow. 
The tendrills of the cucumber creep into the sun and, 
though basking in its hottest rays, they secrete for their 
master, and barrel up for his use, the roost cooling jui- 
ces of the soil. The beans stand firm, like files of em- 
battled troops ; the peas rest upon their propa, like so 
many companies of invalids ; while both replenish their 
pods with the fatness of the earth, on purpose to pour it 
on their owner's table. — Not one species, among all 
this variety of herbs, is a cumberer of the ground." 

Example 10. "And now what shall we say to these 
things? Are they the dreams of a fervid imagination^ 
or are they the words of truth and soberness ? Will 
our blessings be perpetuated, or shall ours be added to 
the ruined republics that have been?* Are we assem- 
bled to day to bestow funeral honours upon departed 
glory, or with united counsels and hearts to strengthea 
the things that remain.^ Weak indeed roust be the faith 
that wavers now, and sinks amid waves !cs» t^rriflo, and" 
prospects mor^ cheering, than any which ovr Fatberil 
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ever saw. Were it dark even as midnight, and did thef 
waves run high, and dash loud and angry around us^ 
still our faith would not be dismayed: still with our Fa- 
thers we would believe, "Qut tranaiulU austinet ;'' and 
still would we rejoice in the annunciation of Him that 
sitteth upon the throne, '^Behold I create all things new.'' 
Our anchor will not fail— our bark will not founder; for 
the means of preservation mil be used, and the Grod of 
our Fathers mil make I hem effectual. The memory of 
our Fathers is becoming more precious. Th^ir insti- 
tutions are commanding a higher estimation. Deeper 
convictions are felt of the importance of religion; and 
more extended and vigorous exertions are made to bal- 
ance the temptations of prosperity by moral power. 
Christians are ceasing from their jealousies, and con' 
centrating their energies. The nation is moved, and 
beginning to enrol itself in various forms of association, 
for the extension of religion at home and abroad. Phil- 
osophers and patriots, statesmen and men ofwealth,are 
begining to feel that it is righeousness only which ex- 
alteth a nation; and to give to the work of moral reno-^ 
vation their arguments, the power of thj^ir example, the 
impulse of their charity. And the people, weary of po- 
litical collision, are disposed at length to build again 
those institutions which in times of contention, they had 
either* neglected or trodden down. Such an array of 
moral influence as is now comprehended in the great 
plan of charitable operations, was never before l^rought 
to bear upon the nation. It moves onward, attended by 
fervent supplications, and followed by glorious and un- 
eeasing effusions of the Holy Spirit. The god of thi» 
world feels the shock of the onset, and has commenced 
his retreat; and Jesus Christ is pressing onward from 
conquering to conquer; nor will ne turn from his pur- 
pose, nor cease from his work^ until he hath made all 
tilings new." 

Example 11. ^'But we hope better things of our coun- 
try. In the great Lancastrian school of the nations^' 
liberty is the lesson, which we are appointed to teach. 
Masters we claim not, we wish not, to be, but the Mon- 
itors we are of this noble doctrine. If is taught in our 
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icttleinetity tairght in our revolution, taught in our got^ 
einnieut ; and the nations of the- world are resolved ta 
learn. It may be written in sand and eflaccd, but i| 
ivill be written again and again, till hands now lettered 
in ^slavery shall nobly and iairly trace it, and hps, that 
ii<>w stammer at the noble word, shall sound it out io 
tie tars of their despots, with an emphasis to waken tba 
d< ad. Some will comprehend it and practice it at first; 
others must wrestle long with the old slavish dttctrines ; 
ar.d others may abuse it to excess, and cause it to be 
blasphemed awhile in the world. But it will still be 
taught and still repeated, and must be learcied by all v 
by old and regenei ate communitiesto revive their youth; 
by springing eolmies to hasten their progress. 1^ ith 
the example before them of a free repre>entative gov-* 
^rnment — of a. people governed by themselves, — itisiM> 
ipore po8sil>le that the nations will long bear any ether, 
than that they should voluntarily, dispense with the art 
^f printing or the mariner's ccimpass. It is therefore 
plainly no age for Turks to be {Stirring. It is as much 
as men can do, to put up with christian, with civilized^ 
\ea, with legitimate misters. The Grand Seignior is m 
half-century too late in the i^orld. It requires aU per ple'tf 
|atience to be oppressed and ground to the diist^hy the 
parental Hway of most faithful, most catholic, foioFtchrie- 
tian princes Fatigued as they are with the HolyAliiance, 
k were preposterous to suppose that they can long sub* 
Bait to aliorde of Tartarian infidel?. The idea that the 
most honorable, the most responsible, the most power* 
ful office in the state, can, like a vile heirloom, follow the 
descent, is quite enough to task the forbearance of thm 
hold and busy time. What then shall become of viziere 
and sultans, when ministers are bewildered in then cab* 
inets, and kings are shaken on their thrones ? Instead 
of arming their misbelieving hosts against a people, wh^ 
have taken hold of liberty, and who will be fr€e,let theni» 
rejoice that great and Kttle Bueharia are still vacant^ 
ar.d take up their march for the desert.** 

£xanr>ple 12. <' I know not how it has happened, but if 
really seems, that, whilst his Grace was meditating bit 
Well-conBidered censure upon ine, ^9 fell into » 99ti o( 
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a^ep. Homer nods ; and the duke of Bedford may 
dre^m; and as dreams (even his golden dreams) are 
apt to be ill-pieced and incongruously put together, his 
grace preserved his idea of reproach to me, but took the 
aafaject-matter from the crown-grants to his ownfanUhf^ 
This i<i ^' the stuff of which dreams are made." In 
fbat way of putting things together his grace is perfect* 
]y in the right. The grants to the house of Russel were 
80 enormous, as not only to outrage economy, but even 
to stagger credibility. ' The duke of Bedford is the le- 
Tiathan among all the creatures of the crown. Me tum- 
bles about his unwieldy bulk; he plays and frolicks in 
the ocean of royal bounty. Huge as he is, and whilst 
^^he lies floating many a rood," he is still a creature. His 
ribs, his fins, his whalebone, his blubber, the very spir- 
acles through which he spouts a torrent of brine against' 
his origin, and covers me all over with the spray, — ev- 
ery thing of him and about him is from the throng. « Is 
it for him to question the dispensation of the royal fa- 
vour ^^^^^^^^^ 

Had it pleased Grod to continue to tAe the hopes ofsue-^ 
eessiouj I should have been according to my mediocrity; 
and the mediocrity of the age I live in, a sort of founder 
of a famtjy; I should h<iveletta8on,whoyin all the points 
in which personal met it can be viewed, in science, in 
eruditioi^, in genius, in taste, in honour, in generosity, 
io humanity, in every liberal sentiment, and every liberal 
ttccomplishment, would not have shewn himself inferiour 
to the duke of Bedford, or td any of those whom he tra- 
ils in his line. His grtee very soon would have want- 
ed all plausibility in his attack upon that provision which 
belonged ^more to mine than to me. He would soon 
bave supplied every deficiency, and symmetrized every 
liisproportion. It would not have been for that sue* 
cesser to resort to any stagnant wasting reservoir of mer* 
it io me, or in any ancestry He had in himself a sal- 
ient, living spring, of generous and manly action. Ev- 
ery day he lived be would have re-porch ased the hoim- 
tf of the crowo^ aad ten time» more, if ten times moire 
be hed received. He was made a public creature; and 

SI " 
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had no ebjojrment whatever, but in the performance of 
some duty. At this exigent moment, the loss of a fin* 
ished man is not easily supplied. 

But a disposer whose power we are little able to xt" 
fllsty and whose wisdom it behoves us not at all to dispute y 
has ordained it in another manner, and (whatever mj 
querulous weakness might suggest) a far better. The 
atorm has gone over me; and I lie like one of those old 
oaks which the late hurricane has scattered about me. 
I am stripped of all my honours; I am torn up by the 
roots, and lie prostrate on the earth! There^ and pros-* 
tjrate, I most unfeignedly recognise the divine justice, 
and in some degree submit to it. But whilst I humble 
myself before God, I do not know that it is forbidden to 
repel the attacks of unjust and inconsiderate men. 
The patience of Job is proverbial. Af\er some of the 
convulsive struggles of our irritable nature, he submit- 
tedLhitnself, and repented in dust and ashes. But evea 
so,l do not find him blamed for reprehending, and with a 
considerable degree of verbal asperity, those ill natured 
neighbours ofhis, who visited his dunghill to read moral, 
political, and economical lectures on his misery. I am 
alone. I have none to meet my enemies in the gate, 
ladeed, my lord« I greatly deceive myself, if in this hard 
season I would give a peck of irefuse wheat for all that 
is called fame and honour in the ivprld. This is the ap-* 
petite but of a few. It i9 a luxury ; it is a privfr^ 
lege: it is an indulgence for those who are 'at their 
ease. But we are all of us made to shnni disgrace, 
as we are made to shrink from pain, and poverty, and 
diseiase. It is an instinct; and unuer the direction of rea" 
son, iiistinct is always in the right. I live in aninverted 
order. They who should have succeeded me have gone 
before me. They who should have been to ine as pos^ 
tecity are in the place of ancestors. I owe to the dear- 
est relation (which ever must stobsirt in memory) the 
act of piety, which he would have performed to me; I 
owe it to him to shew that he was not descended, as the 
duke of. Bedford would have it, from an uowQ)[;thy pa- 
reot," 
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^ Example 13« <^hej stood pretty high upon the aide 
of the glen, which had suddenly opened into a sort of 
anaphitheatre to give room for a pure and profound lake 
of a few acres epttent, a*nd a space of level ground around 
it. The banks then arose every where steeply, and in 
some places weie varied by rocks — in others covered 
with the copse which run up, feathering their sides light- 
ly and irregularly, and breaking the uniformity of the 
^reen pasture-ground. Beneath, the lake discharged 
itself into the huddling and tumultuous brook, which had 
been their companion since they entered the glen. At 
the point at which it issued from its ^'parent lake" stood 
the ruins which they had come to visit. They were not 
of great extent; but the singular beauty, as well as wild 
sequestered character of the spot on Which they were 
situated,gave them an interest add impotlanee. superior 
to that which attaches itself to the architectural remains 
of greater consequence, but placed near to ordtni^ry hou- 
ses, and possessing less romantic accompaniments. The 
eastern window pfthe church remained entire^ with all 
its ornaments and tracery work, and the sides upheld 
by light flying buttresses, whose airy support, detached 
from the wall against which they were placed, and or*- 
namented with pinnacles and carved work,gave a variety 
and lightness to the building. The roof and western 
end of the church were completely ruinous, but the lat- 
ter appeared to have made one side of a square, of which 
the ruins of the conventual buildings, formed other two, 
and the gardens a fourth. The side of these buildings, 
which overhung the brook,was partly founded on a steep 
and precipitous rockj for the place had been occasion* 
ally turned to military purposes, and had been taken, 
with great slaughter, during Montrose's wars. The 
ground formerly occupied by the garden was still mark- 
ed by a few orchard trees. At a greater distance from 
the buildings were detached oaks, and elms, and ches- 
nuts, growing singly, which had attained great size. 
The rest of the space between the ruins and the hill was 
a close-cropt sward, which the daily pasture of the sheep; 
kept in much fiuer order than if it had been subjected to 
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the Mjthe and broom. The whole scese bad a repose^ 
which v«a8 still and afiecting without being monoto- 
nous. The dark, deep basin, in which the clear blue 
lake reposed, reflecting the water-lilies which grew on 
its surface, and the trees which here and there threw 
their arms from the banks, was finely contrasted with 
the haste and tumult of the brook which broke away from 
the outlet, as if encaping from confinement, and hurried 
down the glen, wheeling down the base of the rock on 
which the ruins were situated, and brawling in foam and 
fury with every shelve and stone which obstructed its 
passage. A similar contrast was seen heiweeja the level 
green meadow, in which the ruins were situated, and the 
large timber trees which were scattered over it, compared 
with the precipitous banks whi«;h arose at a short distance 
around, partly fringed with light and feathery underwood, 
partly rising in steeps clothed with purple heath, and 
partly more abruptly elevated into fronts of grey rock, 
chequered with lichen, and those hardy plants which 
find root in the most arid crevices of the craigs." 

Example 14. . ^4t is nearly impossible for me to con* 
v^y to my readers an idea of the " vernal delight," felt, 
at this period, by the Lay Preacher, far declined in the 
vale of years. My spectral figure, pinched by the rude 
gripe of January, becomes as thin as that ^' dagger of 
lath," employed by the vaunting FalstaflT; ^nd my mind, 
afiTectedby the universal desolation of; Winter, is nearly 
as vacant of joy and bright ideas, as the forest is of 
leaves, and the grove is of song. 

Fortunately, for my happiness, this is only peri- 
Q4^cal spleen. Though, in the bitter months, surveying 
my extenuated body, I exclaim, with the melancholy 
prophet, '^ My leanness, my. leanness, wo unto me r' 
and though,. adverting to the state of my mind, I behold 
it, " all in a robe of darkest grain ,•" yet, when April 
-and May reign in sweet vicissitude, I give, like Horace, 
eare to the winds : and perceive the whole system ex- 
otted, by the potent stimulus of sunshine. 

An ancient bard, of the happiest descriptive powera, 
and who Uiojled objects^ not only with the eye ofa p^et^ 



btit with the accuracy of a philosopher, says, in a shott 
poem, devoted to the praises of mirth, that 

^' Young and old come forth to play, 
On a suQshiae holiday." 

In merry Spring-time, not onjy birds, but melanchol-' 
ick, old fellows, like myself,sing. The sun is the poet's, 
the invalid's and the hypocondriack's friend. Under 
clement skies, and genial sunshine, not only the body 
is corroborated, but the mind is vivified, tmd the heaft 
becomes "open as day." I Inay be considered fanciful 
in the assertion, but I am positive that many, who, in 
November, December, January, February, and March, 
read nothing but Mandeville,Rochefoucault,and Hobbes, 
and cherish malignant thoughts, at the expense of poor 
human nature, abjure their evil books and sour theories, 
when a softer season succeeds. I have, myself in Win- 
ter,, felt hostile to those, whom I could smile upon in 
May, and clasp to my bosom in June. Our moral qual- 
ities, as well as natural objects, are affected by physi- 
cal laws ; and I can easily conceive that benevolence, 
no less than the sun flower, flourishes and expands tin* 
der the luminary of the day. 

With unaffected earnestness, I hope that none of my 
readers will look upon the agreeable visitation of the sua, 
at this beauteous season,as the impertinent call of a crab- 
bed monitor, or an importunate dun. I hope that none 
will churlishly tell him "how they hate his beams. " I 
am credibly informed that several of n\y city friends^ 
many fine ladies, and the worshipfulsociety of loungers, 
consider the early call of thp above red-faced person- 
age, as downright intrusion. It must be confessed that 
he is fond of prying into chambers and closets, butj not 
like a rude searcher, or libertine gallant, for injurious 
or licenttouB purposes. His design? are beneficent, and 
he is one of the warmest friends in the world. 

Notwithstanding his looks are sometimes a little sus« 
picious, and he presents himself with the fiery eye and 
flushed cheek of a jolly toper, yet this is only a new 
proof of the fallacy of physiognomy, for he is the most 

21* 
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regular being i^ the uoiverse. He keepe miminblm 
liours, and is steady, diligent, and punctual to a pirovevb. 
Conacious of^ia shining merit, and dazzled by his r»- 
gal glory, I iliuat rigidly inhibit all from attemptiog to 
exclude his (Person. I caution sluggards to abstain from 
the use of fhutters, curtains, and all other Yillaaous 
modes of insulting my ardent friend. My little garden, 
my only support, and myself, are equally the objects of 
his care, and wexe it not for the constant loan of bis 
great lamp, I could not always see to write." 

Example Id. << There is great equability, and sus- 
tained force, in eyerv part of his writings. He oever 
exhausts himself in dashes and epigram, nor languishes 
into tameness and insipidity; at first sight you would 
say, that plainness, and good sense were the predomi* 
nating qualities ; but, by the by, thb simpliqity is en- 
riched with the delicate and vivid colours of a fine ini* 
agination — the free and forcible touches of a powerful 
intellect — and the lights and shades of an unerring, 
harmonizing taste. In comparing it with the stylos of 
his most celebrated contemporaries, we would siyr that 
It was more purely and peculiarly a wiUen style^— and, 
therefore, rejected those ornaments that more properly 
oeloog to oratory. 

It had no impetuosity, hurry or vehemeneo-^no 
bursts, or sudden turns, or abruptness, like that of 
-wurke ; and though eminently smooth and melodious, 
rJ.^!i!L ??5*^"^*te«l to a uniform system of solemn de- 
T^r^nA ^*^* ***** ^^ Johnson, nor spread out in the 
stUI le J bmTr^- ''''^*'™°^^^ elocution of Stewart; nor 
try mXnn ^" ^'^'^ ^*^« patchwork of scholastic pedant- 

Z:"^iaG^^^^ '^'''^r ^""^ »^^ fo™<nS ad- 

dom, force «nj k * ^* ** ^ *^y*«» *" "^^i <>f great free- 
of tLmhttnd^Ti^^y ; but the deliberate style of a man 

throwing out hiaiw '"'"'' '"^ ' **^^ *^*^^®'' ^^'^^ ^ ^ ^»*^ 
les* gr^e^^r ^*®"JP®«^es with an a;6rectatioa of care- 
manner than his m * "^^^^^^ician, thinking modre of bis 
for his expreaaion u '"' ^^ determined to be admired 
timanU. ^' ^«»a^ver may be thi^ &te of Us aen- 
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But we D^ed dwdl no loagtr on i|oalitt6B that may b« 
gathered hereafter from the works he has iefl behind 
him — They who Lived with him mourn the most for those 
which will he traced in no such memorial ; and prize, far 
above these talents which gained him his high name in 
philosophy, that personal character which endeared him 
to his friends, and shed a grace and a dignity over all 
the ^society in which he moved. The same admirable 
taste which is conspicuous in his writings, or rather, the 
higher principles from which that taste was hut an em- 
anation, spread a similar charm over his whole life and 
conversation ; and gave to the most learned philosopher 
of his day, the manners and deportment of the most per- 
fect gentleman. 

Example 16. '^Hfi is fallen!" 

We may now pause before that splendid prodigy, which 
towered amongst us like some ancient ruin,whose frown 
terrified the glance its magificence attracted. 

Grand, gloomy and peculiar, he sat Upon the throne, 
a Bceptered hermit,wrapt in the solitude of his own orig- 
inality. 

A mind bold, independent, and decisive^ — a will, des- 
potic in its dictates-*— an enecgy that distanced expedition, 
and a conscience pliable ^o every touch of interest, mark- 
ed the outline of this extraordinary charactef — the most 
extraordinary, perhaps, that, in the anm^s of this world, 
ever fose, or reigned, or fell. 

Flung into life, in the midst of a Revolution, that 
quickened every energy of a people who aekiiowledged 
no superior, he commenced his course, a stranger by 
birth, and a scholar by charity ! 

With no .friend but his sword, no fortune but his tal- 
ents^ he rushed into the lists where rank, and wealth, and 
genius had arrayed themselves, and eompetition fled from 
him as from the glance of destiny. He knew no motive 
but- interest-^he acknowledged no criterion but soeoess 
^^he worshipped no God but ambition^and with an eas^ 
tern devotioo he knelt at the shrine of his idolatry. 
Sabsidiary to this, there was no creed which he did not 
profess, there, was no opinion that be did no^ prdmui- 
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?rate; in the hope of a dynasty, lie upheld tlie ereseent; 
or the sake of a divorce, he bowed before the Cross: tlie 
orphan of St. Louis, he became the adopted child of the 
Republic: and with a parricidal ingratitude, on the rains 
both of th^ throne and the tribune, he reared the throne 
of his despotism. 

A professed Catholic, he imprisoned the Pope; a pre- 
tended patriot he impoverished the country; and in the 
name of Brutus, he grasped without remorse, and wore 
without shame the diadem of the CsBsars. 

Through this pantomime of his policy, Fortune played 
the clown to his caprices. At his touch crowns crunb* 
bled, beggars reigned', systems vanished, the wildest 
theories took the colour of his whim, and all thai was 
novel, changed places with the rapidity of a drama. £. 
ven apparent defeat assumed the appearance of victory 
— his flight from Egypt confirmed bis destiny — ^ruin itself 
only elevated him to empire. 

But if his fortune was great, his genius was transcend- 
ent; decision flashed upon his councils; and it was the 
sarnie to decide and to perform. To inferior intelleets, 
his combinations appeared perfectly impossible, his plans 
^ u j^ impracticable; but, in hiA hands, simplicity 
marked their developement, and success vindicated their 
«aoptton. 

His person i>artook the character of his mind — if the 
Tn" thTfiel/'^*^^^ *" ***® cabinet, the other never bent 

aDi!J!*r® ^""^ *?"? obstacles that he did not surmount- 
am^H A r .^'PP^^^V''" ^^""^ **« ^'^ n^t «P"rn ; and whether 

^^^LZV^^^'''''.'!^ P^^"' «"^ empowered with ubiqui- 
ingihe\ud^}?f^T^^^ trembled at bebiW- 

exfcution IcL^^^ designs, and the miracle of their 
formancT'. rfrn!^ """^^ ^""'^^^ *^ ^»*« prodigies of his per- 
*Wou^^^^^^ air of history ; nor wai 

^xpectatfon/^^he^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ too fanciful fcr 

r?^ing his «peHaf^^^^ ^?^ a subaltern of Co«»al 

All thi viaioTof iS^^i^;^;: ^^ «^^ «"c»ent capitol* 

Mtiquity became comm^ places ih 



las xontenf iatioD ; kiags wwte hia ipeopkN^natieivi 
were his outposts ; and he disponed of o6iirt8,aii<i crowns, 
tmd camps, aad churches and cabinets, as if they werp 
the titular dignitaries of the che8»-&oard !" 

£xample 17. ^^ The Puritans were men whosp 
minds had derived a peculiar character from the dail/ 
contemplations of superior beings and eternal interests. 
iNot coQtent with acknowledging, in general terms, an 
overruling Providence, they habitually i^cribed every 
event to the will of the Great Being» for whose power 
nothing was too vast, for whose inspection nothing was 
too minute. To know him, was with them the great 
end of existence. They rejected with . contempt the cer- 
emonious homage which other sects substituted for the 
pure, worship of the soul. Instead of catching occasion- 
al glimpses of the Deity. through an obscuring vei^ 
they aspired to gaze full on the intolerable brig^tneaa, 
.and to commune with him fiice.to face. Hence orig- 
inated their contempt for terrestrial distinctions. The 
difference between .the greatest and meanest of ms^nkind 
seemed to -■ vanish, when compared with the boundlean 
interval which separated the whole race from him on 
whom. their eyes wl^re constantly fitted. They recognir 
sed no title to supertority but his- lavour ; .jand» .HQoSh 
dent of that' favour, they despised all the accomplisli^ 
Bients and all the dignities of the world. If they were 
.unacquainted with the works of philosophers and poets, 
they were deeply read in the oracles of God. If their 
.names were ncKt found in tfes registers of heralds, they 
fok assured that they .were recorded in the Book of Life. 
If their steps Were not accompanied by a splendid train 
of menials, legions of ministering angels had charge 
over them. .Their palaces were bouses not made with 
hands ; — their diadems crowns of glory which should 
never fkde away ! 

On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and priesta, 
they looked down with contempt ; . for tbey^- esteemed 
themselves rich in a more precious treaspre, and elo^ 
quent in a more sublime lan^age, nobles by the right 
4>fnn earlier creation^ and priests j^y the iiyipositiQil ^ 
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a mif^liti^ faknd. The rmy, mealieiNkf them was m be- 
ing to whoaa fate a iDTatenoQS and terrible iroportaoee 
betdngedk— on: who«e slightest action the apirita of liflit 
and darkness looked with annous interest , ^h o h«} 
been destined, before heaven and earth were created, t^ 
enjoy a felicity which should continue when heaven aii4 
eiuth should have passed away. Events which 8hoi4> 
sighted politicians ascribed to earthly causes, had: bee^ 
ordained on his account. For his sake empires bad 
risen, and flourished, and decayed. For his take tfaa 
Almighty bad proclaimed his will by the pen of the. evan- 
gelist, and the harp of the prophet. He had been res- 
cued by no common deliverer from the grasp of no coior 
.mon foe. He had been ransomed by the sweat of no 
vulgar agony, by the blood of no earthly sacrifice. It 
was for htm that the sua bad been darkened, that the 
rocks had been rent, that the dead had arisen, that all 
nature had shuddered at the sufferings of her expiring 
€od !" 

> £xamp1e 18. ^' Frequency is indeed necessary for 
Ihe breedings the nourishment, the growth and- improf a- 
ment of all piety. I>evotioa is that holy and heavenly 
.fire, which dartetfa into our minds the light of spiritual 
knowledge^ whieb kindleth in our hearts the wan^h^ 
holy desires : if therefore we do oontiaue long absent 
from it, a night of darkness will overspread our odindb, 
a deadening coldness will se»e upon our afiectiooa. 
It is the best food of our souls, which preserveth thetir 
life and health, which repaireth their strength and vigoaa, 
whieh rendereth them lusty^ and active : if we therefore 
long abstain from it, we shall starve or pine away ; we 
shall befaint and feeble in all religtiHis performances/; 
we shaH have none at all, or a very languid and meager 
'piety. 

To maintain in us a constant and steady disposition 
s|o obedience, to correct our perverse ioclinattons, to 
'Curb our unruly passions, to strengthen us against tenip^ 
tationi, to comfort tts4fi anxieties and distresses, we do 
jneed continual supplies of grace from 6od ; the %^hii|^ 
^mr^^oarily are- commai^eat^d in devotion, aa the ebao- 



nd 5¥hH^ eoii^eyeth, or the kistriiment iiirtiicb^Mf>«yi 
to procure k, or the condition upon which it is granted, 
f iMth, hope, love^ spiritual comfort and joy, all divine 
griK^es are chiefly elicited, expressed, exercised therein 
tmd thereby : it is therefore aeedful that it should Are* 
qiftently b'e used ; seeing othehriae we shall he in dan- 
ger to fail in discharging our chief duties, and to want 
the best graces. 

It is frequency of devotion also whidi maintaineth 
^at friendship with God, which is the soul offjety* 
As familiar conversation (wherein men. do ex[«^eea their 
minds and affections) mutually breedeth acqiaaijDitanee^ 
and cherisheth good-will of men to. one- another ;. but 
long forbearance thereof 4issolveth, or aUckeneth ih^ 
lH>nds of amity, breaking their intamacy^ And cooMng 
their kindness : so is it in respect to 6od ; it is fre* 
<|uent converse with htm which begettc^h <a particular 
acquaintance with him, a mindful regard of htm, a 
hearty liking to him, a delightful taste of his goodness^ 
tod consequently a sincere and solid godd-will toward 
him ; but intermissiott thereof produceth estrangement^ 
or enmity towards him. If we seldom eome at 6ed^ 
we ishall little know htm, not much care for him, scarce 
remember him, rest insensible of his love, and regard- 
less of his faivour ; a coldness, a shyness, a-distaste^ an 
antipathy toward him, will by degrees creep upon us. 
Abstinence from his company and presence will cast ua 
into conversations desti'uctive, or prejudicial to- our- 
fiftendship nith him ; wherein soon we shall eoi^racl 
familiarity and friendship with his enemies (the. worU 
and the flesh,) which lure inconsistent with love to him, 
which will dispose us to forget him, or to dislike and 
lothe him." 

Example 19. '^Many cottages, ace there in Seotbuul 
like Moss-side, and many such humble and virtuous 
eottagers as were now beneath iis roof of straw. The 
eye of the passing traveller may mark them or mark 
them not, but they stand peacefully in thousands over 
all the land; and most beautiful do they make it througrli 
all its wide valleys and narrow glens, — its low holoMi 
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•iimrelMl»y'th# rocky wmlls of Mine bosoy bittrb;^t#- 
groen nottnlt elnted with their Httle cnowmng groveg 
of phMeHreoMy— its yeUow corftfields,-^te bare, pastoivi 
lulnndee, mud ail its healtby moorfl, on whom blcek 
boeom lie ehining or eonocaled giadeg of escessit^ ver-. 
dure, nihabited by flowoniy and TiBited only by the far*- 
i^riDg l»eee« 

lloMi-side was not beautiful to a carelen or hasty 
•ye ; but wb«i looked on and surveyed, it seoned a 
pietstnt dwelling. Its roof, overgrown with grass and 
■loss, was almost vs^reen as the grouod out of whick 
Hm waathwrMrtained walls appeared to grow. The moss 
biskiad it was separated from a little garden, b]^ a nai^ 
row slip of arable land, the dark colour of which showed 
&«t it had been won from the wild by patient industry, 
asd by patient industry retained. . It required a bright 
sunny day to make Moss-side fair; but then it was fair 
indeed ; and when the little brown moorland birds were 
IMgtng their short songs among the rushes and the 
kantfaw*, or a lark, perhaps lured thither by some green 
Nurley field for its undisturbed nest, rose ringing dl over 
the onlivened solitude, the little bleak farm smiled like 
the paradise of poverty, sad and afieotinginita lone and 
extreme simplicity. 

« The boys and girls had made some f^ots of flowers 
among the vegetables that the little garden supplied for 
their homely meals ^ pinks and carnations, brought 
from #alled gardens of ri«^ men farther down in the enl- 
tivated strath, grewbere with somewhat diminished las- 
ire; a bright snow of tulips had a strange beauty in the 
midst of that moor*l«nd ; and the smell of roses mixed 
well aritb that of the clover, the beaotifol fair clover 
that loves the soil and the air of Scotland, and gives the: 
rieb and balssy nn^ to ibef poor man's li^.'^ 
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